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6.W.6. LOAFER COATS 


Built for casual freedom anywhere, 
anytime .. . loosely fitted, boxy coat... 



a-fuftry 


in bright sporting colors ... of soft 
heavy woolen material. 

Beige, green, red or blue plaid—with har¬ 
monizing tweed back, sleeves and collar 

(your dealer will have these in stock 
soon ... or can get them for you) 


"CnnOoXt' 

JACKET 


The leisure-time 
jacket, styled from 
military design, that 
combines a neat fit 
with "action" fea¬ 
tures. The Combat 
Jacket is tailored 
from herring-bone 
tweed... in shades 
of blue or tan. 


THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT CO., LTD., EDMONTON 

UNIVERSITY LISRAftf 

OMVSBSfTY Gf ALBERTA 
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Coalition Government in B.C. 

The question is, will it outlast the war? 

By CHAS. L. SHAW 



C ONTROL of hy¬ 
dro - electric 
power is likely to 
be the most con¬ 
tentious issue dur¬ 
ing the session of 
British Columbia’s 
legislature which 
began in February, 
and it may indeed 
prove to be the 
major controversy 
of the year, as well 
as the fighting 
platform of the 
Hart - Maitland 
coalition, should it decide to go to the 
country to test its strength with the 
voters. 

The possibility of a provincial elec¬ 
tion—and everything is possible these 
days—brings up an interesting point: 
Will the coalition appeal to the voters 
for a vote of confidence at the next 
contest, or will it disintegrate again in¬ 
to the two old-line parties that founded 
it, Conservative and Liberal? 

As a wartime expedient coalition has 
succeeded in British Columbia, so far 
as unity in progressive action is con¬ 
cerned. But when the war is over, will 
the coalition honeymoon be over too, 
or will the two parties involved in this 
marriage of convenience agree to go 
their separate ways? 

That is the $64 political question in 
the west coast province today, and no 
one has come up with a ready answer. 
There is a strong influence to form a 
permanent alliance of the two parties 
committed to the principle of private 
enterprise, supported by those who be¬ 
lieve that if the Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tives are divided they will ease the way 
for the Socialist C.C.F. to gain control. 
On the other hand, there are powerful 
factions in each of the old-line parties 
who are firm believers in the return 
to the status quo. There are Liberals, 
for instance, who believe that their 
traditional policy of progress has been 
stultified by association with the Con¬ 
servatives, and there are Conservatives 
who have never reconciled themselves 
to working in double harness with the 
Liberals. 

Provincial Control of Power 

But since the war is still being fought 
and there is no likelihood of the coalition 
breaking up until peace returns in any 
event, it is still the realistic thing to 
analyze the attitude of coalition towards 
the major issue of the day which, as we 
have said, is control of power. 

One of the main achievements of the 
government at the present session will 
be the appointment of a hydro-electric 
commission whose job will be to pre¬ 
pare the way for a program of rural 
electrification of direct advantage to 
farming communities which are not now 
accessible to power lines. 

Separate is the proposal that the gov¬ 
ernment take over the B.C. Electric 
Railway, advocated in municipal and 
other quarters. So far as can be learned, 
the government is not disposed to do 
this on its own initiative, but it has 
agreed to appoint, with the municipali¬ 
ties, a committee of recognized experts 
to report on the merits of such a plan. 
If the experts advise the government 
to buy the company’s assets, negotia¬ 
tions will probably be commenced to 
that end, although it is likely that the 
government will submit the question to 
a plebiscite before it goes very far in 
that direction. On the other hand, if the 
experts are skeptical, the government 
may be expected to wash its hands of 
the whole scheme. 

Meantime the company is doing its 
best to demonstrate that it is fully cap¬ 
able of doing all the things that public 
ownship could achieve. It has announced 
plans for vast spending in the postwar 
period and has even committed itself 
to a $2,500,000 rural electrification pro¬ 
gram, which seems somewhat of a coin¬ 
cidence at this time, in view of the 
government’s announced policy in that 
connection. 

Another interesting outcome of the 
session will be a determination to go 
ahead with the building of a highway to 


the Peace River country. Premier John 
Hart says this will be undertaken as 
soon as conditions permit, probably 
meaning the supply of men and equip¬ 
ment. The job will cost about $6,000,000 
and the money has already been appro¬ 
priated and the survey completed. 

Fruit growers of British Columbia, 
who held their annual meeting in Ke¬ 
lowna, heard a great deal about post¬ 
war marketing and tariff affairs. Fears 
were expressed that, if there is no per¬ 
manent federal legislation providing for 
compulsory marketing on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis, the chaos that used to haunt 
the Okanagan Valley and other import¬ 
ant orchard areas will return again after 
the war. Stability and unity are the two 
factors most needed in the successful 
marketing of a perishable crop, and 
in British Columbia they have been 
achieved only through compulsory co¬ 
operation. 

Tariff Question Up A 3 ain 

Growers were warned to be on the 
alert for thoughtless action on the tariff. 
While there may be important overall 
advantages from a lowering of the tariff, 
some British Columbia fruit areas face 
the threat of unfair competition in 
their most logical markets by produce 
from earlier-ripening regions in the 
United States should all barriers be 
arbitrarily removed. Costs of production 
are said to be considerably higher in 
British Columbia than in, say the Yak¬ 
ima and Wenatchee valleys of the state 
of Washington. 

Importance of maintaining quality 
was stressed by speakers at the Kelowna 
convention, and Dave McNair, sales 
manager for Tree Fruits, Ltd., the 
growers’ marketing agency, says that 
the industry in the Okanagan was given 
a black eye because of the large quan¬ 
tity of inferior fruit packed and shipped 
to the market. He points out that the 
standards of previous years have not 
been maintained and while there may 
be an explantion for this—shortage of 
labor is only one—it is not one that 
can easily be accepted by the consumer. 

According to McNair, Tree Fruits has 
paid claims amounting to $80,000 on in¬ 
ferior shipments, which is $10,000 more 
than the total for the previous three- 
year period. The industry put up a 
$12,000,000 pack during the past season. 
The loss of $80,000 from such a total 
may not be serious in a mathematical 
sense, but the long-term effect of loss 
of goodwill can very easily be serious, 
and that is something which the growers 
must do all they possibly can to avoid. 

Most of the deterioration was in the 
highly popular McIntosh Red variety of 
apples, many of which were evidently 
over-ripe even before they left the 
orchard country. 

An 8,000,000-box Pack 

Incidentally, the total crop of apples 
in the Okanagan for the 1944 season 
was 8,000,000 boxes. Of these 2,000,000 
still remained unsold at the time Mc¬ 
Nair reported to the convention, but no 
difficulty was anticipated in disposing 
of the entire pack. Record crops of 
several varieties of fruit were handled 
•—cherries, 313,000 cases; apricots, 373,000 
cases; peaches, 1,350,000 cases; plums, 
153,000 cases; prunes, 691,000 cases; 
pears, 562,000 boxes, and crabapples, 
215,000 boxes. 

The B.C. Fruit Growers Association 
has approved car door inspection for 
maturity of fruit shipped from interior 
provincial points, and under the same 
general program Tree Fruits has been 
empowered to direct the fruit anywhere 
or retain it for processing near the point 
of production. 

One of the interesting things growers 
heard about at Kelowna was the plan 
of Dr. James Marshall, dominion ento¬ 
mologist at Vernon, to battle the codling 
moth by spreading poison through the 
explosion of conventional military 
trench mortars. 

In this column, a while ago, it was 
related that Okanagan growers experi¬ 
mented with water storage of apples, 
dumping large quantities of the fruit 
in fish nets in the lake and holding 
them there. Many readers will probably 
wonder whether the experiment worked. 
It didn’t. 




... those big shells 


do more than hit the target!" 


You know, sailor! 

You were behind the gun that sent 
those mighty projectiles on their way. 

You knew that at the end of an eight, 
twelve or fifteen-mile journey, those shells 
would find the target. 

Not only find the target, but keep on 
smashing through it . . . piercing heavy 
armor plate . . . reaching the heart of the 
target . . . and shattering themselves into 
hundreds of pieces where they would do the 
most harm. 

This, you know, is the job of armor¬ 
piercing shells: they deal their death blows 
in the split second after impact. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America is proud to be supplying many of 
the important tools for allied victory—high explosive and armor-piercing 
shells of all dimensions, big guns for war and merchant ships and technically 
precise periscope tubes for submarines. 

Crucible is proud, also, to be supplying vitally needed La Belle and Field- 
master disks for “Dad’s” plows and harrows as he farms for the Canadian 
“Food Front.” 

Shells and disks! Both made by the same company. Both with a job to do 
-—both with the strength and toughness to smash through and do it well. 

Crucible controls for excellence are being maintained with greater 
care than ever. Every step from the mines to the finished product is watched, 
recorded and perfected. Every shell, every gun, every tube, every disk blade, 
leaves our mill with a recorded pedigree. 

★ ★ ★ 

La Belle and Fieldmaster Disks for plows and harrows, pro¬ 
duced under the same metallurgical controls as the mighty 
shells, have a similar record for outstanding performance on 
the “Food Front." Although record quantities are being manu¬ 
factured, the demand is still great and Crucible is making every 
effort to distribute disks equitably. For maximum performance 
from disk blades you buy, insist on La Belle or Fieldmaster 
Disks on your new equipment and for your replacements. 




CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY of America 

Agricultural Division 

405 LEXINGTON AVENUE ... NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Ford dealers prevented this from happening. 
Thousands of Ford owners have continued to 
receive repair service and civilian transportation 
has been maintained. 

Ford dealers are men of resolution. Faced with 
this perplexing problem each one exercised his 
own private judgment, drew on his experience 
as a member of the Ford organization and chart¬ 
ed his course for the future. 

Events have sorely tried these men. But, once 
again, it has been proven that the strong are 
not beaten by difficulties—that for every one 


ON THE NIGHT of March 31, 1942, Ford 
of Canada ceased making automobiles for 
civilians. There was a risk that many Ford 
dealers thus deprived of their revenue from 
new car sales, would seek some other means 
of livelihood. The character of the individual 


able to stand prosperity, there are a hundred 
who will stand adversity. So do character and 
resolution make organizations that endure. 

On March 31, 1942, Ford of Canada had 
seven hundred dealers. There are still seven 
hundred. 


GIVE 

TO THE 
RED CROSS 



FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA,LIMITED 
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Concord at Yalta 

OT less but more than was expected 
came out of the conference of the 
Big Three in the Crimea. Most im¬ 
mediately important was an improve¬ 
ment in relations among the Allied 
Nations. Even the dumbest Nazi must 
now realize that the fate of Germany is 
to be in no wise mitigated by dissension 
among her enemies. 

Progress was made regarding the 
treatment of liberated nations. Marshal 
Stalin stood fast on the annexation of 
Polish territory to approximately the 
Curzon line but he was ready to concede 
a popular front type of government. In¬ 
stead of the Lublin Committee and the 
Polish government in London, the way 
was opened for merging elements of 
both. In Yugoslavia, Tito’s liberation 
council will be joined by the Subasitch 
government and some elements in the 
former Yugoslav Assembly. In Greece, 
things have settled down and notwith¬ 
standing the regrettable incidents, all 
parties are now agreed on the basis of 
settlement arrived at with Churchill 



When Roosevelt and Churchill met at Malta 
on their way to Yalta, some jokester said that 
they received a wire from Stalin which read, 
44 Yalta, not Malta , 44 

when he was in Athens. In fact, public 
sentiment in Greece is in favor of the 
retention of a British force there until 
the plebiscite on the monarchy and the 
election have taken place. 

British, American, Russian and 
French forces will occupy defeated Ger¬ 
many, but there will also be a joint 
control commission located at what is 
left of Berlin, to work out a solution for 
the whole country. This is an important 
matter. There was danger of differing 
policies being followed in the different 
zones of occupation. Until the defeat, a 
conference between the Big Three 
powers will be held every four months 
at the foreign secretary level. This is a 
move away from unilateral action as 
was taken by Britain in Greece and 
Russia in Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary. 

The reduction of Germany to an agri¬ 
cultural country, with only small in¬ 
dustries, as proposed by U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, was not 
accepted. Those industries which are 


the basis of war preparation will have 
to go, or, in some cases as in heavy 
chemicals, come under international 
control. Prussian war lords and all they 
stand for will be eliminated, down to 
text books on war strategy. The con¬ 
ference has been criticized for not com¬ 
ing to grips with the reparations ques¬ 
tion, but reparations will likely re¬ 
solve into payment in kind and German 
labor to repair war damage wrought by 
German armies on Russian and Polish 
cities. Reparations in the old sense dis¬ 
turbed national economies too much, 
though it must be said that the Russian 
system is less susceptible on that score. 

An Allied conference begins its sit¬ 
tings in San Francisco on April 25. It is 
designed to bring to fruition the work 
of Dumbarton Oaks. It will set up, or at 
least blueprint, a world organization 
for a durable peace. Russia had stood 
fast on the right of a great power to 
veto any action against itself in case it 
were accused of aggression. At Yalta, a 
compromise was reached by which 
Russia agreed to narrow the veto down 
to issues involving punitive action. The 
simple fact is that if one of the great 
powers should embark on aggressive 
action against its neighbors, either the 
world peace organization would go to 
pieces or there would be another great 
war. 

The general impression of the Yalta 
Conference i$ that it marked a vast 
step ahead and that it was ruled by a 
spirit of compromise and accommoda¬ 
tion. Certainly the three great powers 
came closer together as a result of it. 
Those who wanted it to solve everything 
were disappointed in some respects, but 
there is no need for too great hurry. A 
stronger peace will come if it is evolved 
gradually out of experience. 


The Adversity Sphere 

UPPOSE, for example, that Cana¬ 
dians had surreptitiously manufac¬ 
tured a few hundred tanks and military 
lorries, secretly trained their crews, and 
then held a summer training camp in 
Manitoba without letting the reporters 
in. Then, at dusk some summer evening, 
without warning, the tanks, with the 
lorries full of infantrymen and trailing 
25-pounders, had started in a wild rush 
over the quiet farm lands of the Prairie 
States. The column would probably 
have gotten as far as Nebraska before 
it would have been stopped. Then some¬ 
thing else would have happened. 

Japan did something like that and 
now something else is happening. Their 
easily won Co-prosperity Sphere is 
turning out to be a Sphere of Adversity 
for them. It is giving at the seams. 
Japanese sea power was broken in the 
Battle of the Philippines. American 
subs, a very silent service, are sinking 
Jap merchant ships at the rate of more 
than two a day. The Americans can go 
where they like on the seas from which 
they and the British and Dutch were 


swept clean three years ago. Carriers 
can lie off the Jap coast while their 
planes bomb Tokyo at their leisure. 
From blood-stained Iwo, land based 
bombers with fighter escort will be able 
to blanket Japan from stem to gudgeon. 

These are the important things about 
the Pacific War. The loss of 125,000 men 
on Leyte, the tens of thousands who 
have gone down with their transports, 
the 200,000 that have been left marooned 
on by-passed islands, and the losses in 
other land and sea fighting don’t leave 
a dent in Japan’s manpower. What 
counts now is bases and safe seas close 
to Japan and China. 

Japan will be defeated in China and 
Manchuria. With 80 million people to 
draw on she is one of the great land 
powers of the world. She can put five 
million fanatical fighters in the field. 
They will take some beating. But her 
armies have an Achilles heel. Japan is 
vulnerable where the United States and 
the British are strong. Planes, tanks, 
heavy field guns, and motor transport 
are going to spell her doom. And her 
doom will be written on the soil of the 
Asiatic continent, not on rocky islands. 

Japanese industry is largely powered 
by hydro-electric. Dams are vulnerable 
to bombs. Industries may be hidden 
away in caves, natural or man made, 
but if you can cut off their power you 
cripple them. That is what the Ameri¬ 
cans are getting at when they reach 
out, at any cost, toward the Japanese 
homeland. Their main objective is to 
get into position to let the water out of 
those dams. The country generally is in 
for a dose of the medicine which 
has been poured down Germany’s throat. 

The Japs hold long stretches of the 
Asiatic coast only lightly. They occupy 
pockets around the ports while great 
stretches of territory behind them are 
still unoccupied. Further back, the ag¬ 
gressors have cut a corridor down from 
the north, slicing China in two. There 
will be a D-day on that coast one day 
and what a D-day! The strategy is to get 
some ports, land tanks, guns and lorries 
by the tens of thousands and start one 
of these mobile wars. The Japs will be 
on foot and the Allies on rubber and 
behind armor. It will be no tommy gun 
and hand grenade affair like the fight¬ 
ing on the rocky little islands. It will be 



fluid war on a vast scale. Let us hope 
Jupiter Pluvius by that time has come 
over to the side of the Allies. 


Liberated France 

RANCE is cold, hungry and idle. It is 
difficult for UNRRA to get relief to 
her, because only six of her 15 ports are 
in full operation. Six of them, including 
Dunkerque, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire 
are still occupied by 100,000 fanatical 
Germans. The others out, or largely out, 
of commission have been damaged or 
destroyed by war. 

But that isn’t all or most important. 
The whole internal transportation sys¬ 
tem of France has been scourged by 
bombing or German looting. When the 


Germans got out, only a fifth of the pre¬ 
war number of locomotives, one-third of 
the railway cars, one quarter of the 
motor trucks and one-half the water 
barges were in running order. Damage 
to railways includes the destruction of 
nearly 2,000 bridges and almost count¬ 
less railway yards. Half the railway 
equipment that is left is needed for war 
purposes. Food, coal and raw materials 
for the factories cannot be transported 
in anything like adequate quantities and 
the country is in a state of paralysis as 
a result. 


North Grey and the War 

HE by-election in North Grey was as 
decisive as a by-election cap be. The 
minister of defense, General McNaugh- 



ton, was defeated on the government’s 
feeble, compromise conscription policy. 
The political rumor factory is now 
grinding out predictions of a general 
election in June. The date would prob¬ 
ably be announced and the campaign 
under way at the present moment if it 
were not for the Victory Loan drive. 

The C.C.F. candidate polled one vote 
out of every five votes cast. The board 
of strategy of the C.C.F. party had been 
opposed to running a candidate, but 
when a contest was certain the party 
enthusiasts in North Grey insisted on 
having a man in the field to vote for. 
They put one up and the party has little 
cause to be happy over the result. 

John Bracken had not been keen on 
contesting the by-election, but others in 
the party had their way. A candidate, 
though not by any stretch of the im¬ 
agination a strong one, was put up. Mr. 
Bracken absented himself to the Western 
Front, came back loaded to the gun¬ 
wales with hot campaign ammunition, 
jumped into the fray a few days before 
polling day and swept the constituency 
into the Progressive Conservative fold. 
The strategy and timing were perfect. 
It was the Bracken touch. His political 
stock, which admittedly had been low, 
soared to a new high with his party. He 
emerged the victor from his first real 
contest and with the laurels of that 
victory on his brow he enters his first 
federal election campaign. 

Such is the result of the by-election. 
It was won by a Progressive Conserv¬ 
ative who had always been a Liberal and 
who wrote as late as last August that 
he was opposed to conscription for over¬ 
seas service. He won over a Liberal can¬ 
didate who had been a lifelong Con¬ 
servative and had been opposed to all- 
out conscription until last November. 
He also won over a socialist who is a 
capitalist with large business interests 
and a military pension of $5,730 a year, 
and whose wife, so ran one of the elec¬ 
tion stories, had remarked that when 
she came from their home in Ottawa 
with her husband for the election cam¬ 
paign, she only brought two of her five 
fur coats along. 
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WEAPON 


set the newly carved statuette on the 
table in the single room of his house, 
then taking a pair of oars from behind 
the door he went down the rocky path¬ 
way to the wooden jetty where his boat 
was tied. 

He rowed out into the water and 
headed down the river around the point. 
Beyond the point there were some 
particularly jagged inlets and it was 
here in the deep waters of the coves 
that Papa Jacques had his nets. 

He was getting near the first of the 
nets now and he glanced over his shoul¬ 
der to gauge the distance when his 
eye caught the movement of something 
on the rocky shore. Instantly he was 
alert. As casually as he could he turned 
his head again and the steady swing of 
the oars brought the boat into a position 
which gave him a chance to see the 
cove clearly. There were three men sit¬ 
ting on the rocks and beside them, hid¬ 
den by overhanging crags and also by 
some expert camouflage, was the un¬ 
mistakable shape of a submarine. Papa 
Jacques could hardly believe it. He had 
never seen a submarine except in pic¬ 
tures, but he knew! 

His hands tightened on the oars but 
apart from that he never turned a hair. 
Papa Jacques had plenty of courage; he 
went right on rowing until he was 
within a few feet of the shore, then he 
rested on his oars and raising one hand 
in friendly greeting, called out—in 
French, “Bonjour, Messieurs." 

f\NE of the men rose to his feet and 
as the boat nosed against the rock, 
he caught it by its rope. He and his 
companions wore a species of naval uni¬ 
form and Papa Jacques was quick to 
note that it was not like the one worn 
by his friends on the corvette. He also 
noticed that other men were sprawled 
—about thirty anyway—sunning them¬ 
selves on the deck of the submarine. 
They had arranged tarpaulins in such 
a way that should a plane appear in 
the sky they could be quickly pulled 
into place and from overhead it would 
be practically impossible to distinguish 
the submarine from the rest of the 
rocks. 

Papa Jacques nodded and smiled at 
the men and included them in his 
greeting. The man who had caught 
hold of the boat spoke in German, 
quickly and in a low tone. “Where do 
you come from? What is the name of 
this place?” 

Papa Jacques favored him with a 
yellow-toothed smile and an apologetic 
shrug. “Your pardon, Monsieur, I do 
not understand English,” he said. 

The officer turned towards the sub¬ 
marine. “Schmidt,” he called. "Come 
here Schmidt, you speak French. Find 
out what this fool says.” 

The man called Schmidt rose from 
the deck and came forward clad in a 
towel. “Yes, Herr Commander.” He 
turned to Papa Jacques and said in 
French: “What did you say to the 
officer?” 

Papa Jacques beamed at him. "I said, 
that you must excuse me; that I can¬ 
not speak English. I am sorry.” 

“English!” Schmidt turned to his 
officer, surprise on his face. “It is in¬ 
credible, Herr Commander, but he 
thinks we are English. Yes, he just 
said so. He thinks the Herr Commander 
spoke to him in English.” 

The other two officers had risen to 
their feet also and now they laughed. 
But their commander did not laugh. 

Turn to page 50 


I N a remote spot far down on the 
North Shore of the St. Lawrence 
river, there is a small fishing vil¬ 
lage. Further identification cannot 
be given in keeping with wartime regu¬ 
lations but it is only one of many such 
scattered settlements clinging tenaci¬ 
ously to the rocks of that rugged coast. 
Three miles beyond this village, which 
must remain nameless, there was one 
isolated house perched high upon a 
point and in this house lived Papa 
Jacques. 

Papa Jacques was as rugged and wea¬ 
ther-beaten as the rocky land upon 
which he lived. His face was wind 
whipped until it resembled old leather. 
His small black eyes were sheltered deep 
under bushy white eyebrows, and were 
shrewd and lively. He was not an overly 
genial man, but his mouth was quick 
to smile if the occasion warranted it. 

Papa Jacques lived alone. He liked it 
that way, but he was not in any sense 
anti-social. He merely preferred Ijis own 
way of life and he did not wish to be 
continually under the eyes of his neigh¬ 
bors. Not that his life was not exemp¬ 
lary; all he did was fish and carve ex¬ 
quisite wooden figures and now and 
again he’d drink a little whiskey blanc 
if sufficient excuse offered—and Papa 
Jacques was good at finding excuses! 
He just didn’t have the community 
spirit, and the people in the little vil¬ 
lage three miles away, had long ago 
given up telling him that he should not 
be so much alone. 

A couple of times a week he rowed to 
the village for his supplies in exchange 
for which he traded some fish. He never 
received any letters or newspapers be¬ 
cause he could not read or write, but he 
kept himself up-to-date with the news 
by listening to the radio. He was partic¬ 
ularly interested in the war news, 
especially as it concerned the U-boat 
warfare. 

Papa Jacques had assured the officers 
of the corvette that patrolled this coast, 
that he would keep his eyes open and 
if he ever saw a submarine he’d let 
them know immediately. Of course they 
kidded him and laughed at him but he 
wasn’t angry; they were nice boys, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Harris was his 
special friend. Papa Jacques had grown 
very fond of the corvette. He called 
it his boat and he waved gaily at it on 
the days when it passed his house on 
patrol. Sometimes when he saw it com¬ 
ing he would run out and hoist a tat¬ 
tered old Union Jack on the small flag¬ 
pole he had set up at the end of the 
house, and the corvette was very polite 
about it, she always whistled a salute 
as she passed and saw the flag. Papa 
Jacques liked that. It gave him a warm 
feeling deep down inside; a feeling of 
belonging to something big and strong 
and powerful. 

The corvette didn’t come by every day 
because there was not much likelihood 
of a U-boat seeking shelter there with 
the house right on the high point. Of 
course in fog it might take a chance, 
but the corvette commander knew that 
Papa Jacques was no fool. Despite the 
fact that they occasionally exchanged 
good-natured abuse with him, the navy 
men had more faith in Papa Jacques 
than the old man knew. 


He sat before his door, and put the finishing touches on a little wooden figure. 


queer little man who lived alone on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence who took an old soldier's pride 
in helping the navy 

By CONSTANCE TROY 

ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT RECK 


which was his heritage from the other 
war. 

He sat now in the sun before his door, 
a little stubby corncob pipe between his 
teeth. It was early in the morning and 
he was putting the finishing touches 
on a little wooden figure before he made 
the round of his nets. The figure was a 
Canadian naval officer and the detail of 
workmanship was perfect. Papa Jacques 
intended to give it to Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Harris the next time he came 
around. The officer had admired his work 
and had tried more than once, as had 
many others before him, to get the old 
man to sell the lovely carved objects 
that were strewn around the house. 
But Papa Jacques would not sell. You 
could have anything you wanted, but 
they had absolutely no value so far as 
he was concerned. When you admired 
his work, he would shrug and smile. 
"Je m’amusais simplement a gosser” 
was all he would say. No amount of 
persuasion would make him take money 
in exchange for his handicraft. 

There was not a great deal of variety 


to his work however, for Papa Jacques 
had to have a model for anything he 
carved. So while his work included 
numerous small fishing boats, figures 
of men, women and children whom he 
knew, dogs, cats, birds and even a few 
fish, you would not find anything which 
was not part of the familiar world about 
him. The planes of the air patrol had 
occasionally caught his fancy, but they 
passed too swiftly and too high over¬ 
head; he could make no headway with 
them at all. It had to be something he 
had seen close at hand, then his skill 
in reproducing detail and beauty of line 
was something to see. 

So this morning as he sat working on 
the small wooden figure he sang softly 
the marching song of his old regiment: 

"Aupres de m.a "blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon, 
Aupres de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon dormir.” 

Finally he squinted up at the sky and 
decided that it was time to go to look 
at his nets. He put away his tools and 


DAPA Jacques was sixty years old but 
* with his unkempt white hair, his 
broken yellow teeth and the slight stoop 
to his shoulders, he looked quite a bit 
older. He was of medium height, lean 
and wiry, and he walked with a limp 
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Prairie provinces resume annual dairy 
conventions and look forward with 
hope and some uncertainty to postwar 
developments in the industry 

BY H. S. FRY 

feed, chores alone require from two to four hours per 
100 pounds of milk produced in western Canada, 


according to figures presented to the Alberta Con 


vention by H. L. Patterson, Economics Division, Dom 
inion Department of Agriculture, who has, for the last 
several years been engaged in making surveys of the 
dairy business in Alberta and in the Winnipeg area. 

Whereas all agriculture, as pointed out by Dean 


and a little less than $2 million to concentrated prod¬ 
ucts). Prairie dairy operations in 1944, nevertheless, 
involved the production of approximately 5.5 billion 
pounds of milk, from which were made 117 million 
pounds of butter as compared with 81.7 million 
pounds in 1939. In addition, about 8 million pounds 
of Cheddar cheese were manufactured in the three 
provinces, as well as about 3 million gallons of ice 
cream. Very large quantities of milk are also required 
for fluid consump¬ 
tion in towns and 


cities, for consump 


tion on farms, for 


feeding to livestock, 


and for manufactur 


Sinclair, is built up by the unique natural process 


called photosynthesis (combining or building up, with 


the aid of light), whereby carbohydrates are formed 


in the plant and thus give it form and structure, the 


dairying industry is based on a second and equally 


marvellous natural process within the body of the 


dairy cow. By this second process, an animal especially 


equipped to consume very large quantities of rough- 


ages, the cheapest kind of animal feed, transforms 


this low-cost feed into the 


most complete of all human 


foods—milk. Dairying, there 


fore, develops most quickly and 


satisfactorily in areas close to 


large centres of human popu¬ 


lation to which milk can be 


cheese was 220,000,000 pounds. 


transported quickly without spoiling, or, in areas 


adapted to the growing of a satisfactory variety of 


grasses and other forage crops, from which the milk 
produced may be economically manufactured into 
butter, cheese, concentrated milks and other products 
which may be shipped long distances to the consumer. 

It is because the prairie provinces of Canada are 


The foundation 


not naturally as adapted to the growing of forage 


crops as to the production of wheat and other grains. 


that dairying has been slower in its development in 


bacterial action, it 

western Canada. Nevertheless, the value of dairy 

would be consumed 

products produced in the three prairie provinces in 

even more univers¬ 

1944 was more than $97 million, of which $24,169,000 

ally than it is. An¬ 

was provided by Manitoba, $37,665,000 by Saskatche¬ 

other handicap 

wan and $35,380,000 by Alberta. 


borne by the busi- 


Value alone, however, is not a satisfactory criterion 


ness of milk pro 


for measuring the growth of dairying in the prairie 


duction is that it 


provinces, since the index of farm prices generally 


Breeding Association 
at Neepawa, Man., 
(left) sits out the 
convention routine 


D. M. Beattie, Asso- 
c ia te Ch ief, Da iry 
Products Grading 
Service, Ottawa (fac~ 
ing), talks it over 
in the convention 


Cheese production has never flourished in the 
Turn to page 29 


Above: J. W. Wood, Birch Hills, 
Sask., presided at Regina. 
Below: The relaxed gentleman 
with the absentee hair is Dr.H. 
R. Thornton, Professor of Dairy- 
ing. University of Alberta, who 
draws a smite from D. H. Mc¬ 
Collum, Dairy Commissioner 
for Alberta, and Convention 
Organizer. 


requires a large 
amount of man la¬ 
bor spent on feeding 
and caring for the 
cows themselves. In 
addition to the am¬ 
ount required for 
the production of 


has risen approximately 40 per cent since the estab¬ 
lishment of the price ceiling in October, 1941, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. G. E. Britnell, of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, who spoke at the Saskatchewan Dairy 
Convention. Prof. Britnell also pointed out that in 
1944, of the total agricultural subsidy cost of about 
$95 million, the dairy industry received nearly $40 "b 
million ($20 million to butter; $$11.5 million to cheese; 


IT is rather surprising to find that in 1920, only 25 
* years ago, the total production of creamery butter 
in Canada was only 111,691,718 pounds. This compares 
with 297,995,468 pounds in 1944, and with 120,300,168 
pounds for the three prairie provinces only in 1943, 
and 117,582,717 pounds in 1944. Going back to 1900, 
Canada produced only 36,066,739 pounds of creamery 
butter, of which two-thirds came from the province 
of Quebec alone; and at that time the four western 
provinces made only 2,697,962 pounds of creamery 
butter, the most of which was produced in Manitoba. 
In the same year Canadian manufacture of Cheddar 


it AGRICULTURE means the science and art of 
l\ utilizing the soil for purposes of providing 

J ^food and clothing for man,” said Dean R. D. 

Sinclair of the University of Alberta recently, 
before the 24th Annual Convention of the Alberta 
Dairymen’s Association. Continuing, he said, “The 
need for food is one of man’s primitive instincts. It is 
the most common denominator of all people. The 
quantity and quality of man’s food supply very largely 
determines his opportunity for proper physical and 
intellectual development. It determines to a large 
extent the state of civilization which he shall enjoy, 
and influences in a very definite way his attitude to¬ 
ward peace or war. Much of man’s inhumanity to 
man throughout the ages has resulted from mani¬ 
pulations of the food supply, or from maladjustment 
in the distribution of the portions of the earth’s sur¬ 
face upon which proper food could be produced. 
Much of man’s wandering over the earth, and many 
of his acts of aggression throughout the ages have 
been stimulated by the fear of want of food. The 
spiritual, moral, and physical fibre of a nation has, 
to a considerable extent, been dependent upon the 
character of the food-producing element of the 
population, the tillers of the soil.’ 

Dairying is the science and art of producing milk, 
and the importance of dairying arises from the fact 
that milk, as a complete food, contains ash (minerals) 
for bone building, especially calcium, also casein and 
albumin (proteins) for muscle building; and sugar 
(carbohydrates) and fats, for heat and energy. Be¬ 
cause milk is a complete food, it is the most suitable 
of all foods for the growing young of both humans 
and animals. Protein supplied through milk is as 
cheap at 12 cents per quart as in sirloin steak at 28 
cents per pound, or eggs at 30 cents per dozen. 
Energy in milk is as cheap at 12 per quart as sirloin 
steak at 17 cents per pound, or eggs at 16 cents per 
dozen. Also, milk' at 12 cents per quart will supply 
edible solids at 48 cents per pound, and, by compari¬ 
son, edible solids from ham at 40 cents per pound cost 
$1.04; from whitefish at 20 cents per pound, $1.44; 
from fat fowl at 28 cents per pound, $1.12; and from 
round steak at 25 cents per pound, 81 cents. 


|IJ|ILK is, therefore, an economical, as well as a 
^ complete food and, if it were not a 
liquid instead of a solid, and subject to 
such quick spoilage from 


Prof. J. B. Fitch, 
Chief of the Dairy 
Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment, University . of 
Minnesota (holding 
paper), discusses the 
situation with Dean 
Sinclair (back to 
camera), and H. L. 
Patterson (right) at 
Calgary. 


ing into concentrated 
milk products. For the 
latter purpose alone 
there are ten plants in 
Alberta equipped for the 
drying of skim milk and 
buttermilk, as well as 
other similar plants in 


Saskatchewan and a condensery at Red Deer, Alberta. 


DAIRYMEN TALK IT OVER 
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A kolkhoz office. 

T HE kolkhoz is something new in agriculture. 
It is not simply a matter of holding a few 
meetings, expropriating the land, setting up an 
organization, electing a manager and then 
everybody doing what the manager orders. The 
kolkhoz or collective, as we call it, is a complex or¬ 
ganism, and it takes close study to learn just how 
it is organized and run. 

The best book I have seen on the operational 
aspects of Russia’s economy is Management in Rus¬ 
sian Industry and Agriculture by three authors, 
Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugow. It is pub¬ 
lished by the Oxford Press and is available 
for $3.75. It is under the auspices of the 
Institute of World Affairs, an organization 
composed of European and British scho¬ 
lars, working in the economic and soci¬ 
ological fields, with headquarters in Eng¬ 
land. About one-third of the book is devoted 
to the operation of collective farms, the 
balance to the organization of Russian industry. 
Prom this and other sources the information presented 
herewith has been gleaned. 

It is not necessary here to trace the history of 
Russian agriculture since the revolution. By the time 
that war broke out in 1941, collectivization was 
complete. The Machine-Tractor Stations, as state 
enterprises, had been established and developed until 
95 per cent of the kolkhozes were being serviced. The 
revolutionary stages have been passed and any 
changes in the future will likely be in the form of 
gradual evolutionary change. The state farms are not 
an important factor in the agricultural production of 
the country. 

This is the set-up of a collective: The land belongs 
to the government; large machinery, such as tractors, 
combines and multiple plows, belong to the govern¬ 
ment-owned Machine-Tractor Stations. Small im¬ 
plements, work animals, livestock and poultry belong 
to the collectives. The individual members of the col¬ 
lective have small allotments of land on which they 
produce for home consumption or for sale. More about 
these allotments will be said further on. 

The authors of the book list the organs or persons 
which govern the collective as follows; The general 
membership meeting; the managing board; the chair¬ 
man; the control commission; brigade and squadron 
leaders; managers of livestock farms and other auxil¬ 
iary enterprises; bookkeepers and various specialists. 

A general meeting of the members of the collective 
must be held twice a month at least. It elects the 
managing board and its chairman and also the 
control commission. It ratifies plans, rules and regu- 


With their men at the front, the women save the hay crop. 

How they organize and manage 
a Kolkhoz 

By R. D. COLQUETTE 

lations, quotas, production contracts with machine- 
tractor stations, the allocation to various funds, etc. 
It also has the power to expel members. 

The managing board of five to nine members, func¬ 
tions as an executive. Board members are elected for 
two years and so is the chairman. It carries out the 
instructions of the general meeting according to the 
rules as laid down by local and central organs of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture. It assigns to mem¬ 
bers their various jobs and has general direction of 
the productive work of the kolkhoz. The chairman 
functions also as a general superintendent. 

The Control Commission of from three to five per¬ 
sons, has control of the business affairs of the col¬ 
lective, such as auditing accounts and cash and check¬ 
ing the efficiency and legality of the entire enterprise. 
An accountant is selected from among the members, 
or is hired, to keep accounts, manage the funds, keep 
statistical records and in general superintend the 
office work. The authors point out that though this 
appears to be full self-government, in actual practice 
it is not so. The kolkhoz is democratic internally, but 
not in its external dealings. The fact is that all 
decisions on important questions are previously 
determined by state and party organs and 
the general meeting is obliged to accept 
them. 

I The collective has to deal with various 
government organs. There is the District 
Soviet Executive Committee; 
the local or village Soviet; the 
Agencies of the Peoples Com- 
W missariat of Agriculture and the 
Machine-Tractor Stations. The first 
mentioned is the highest government 
agency in the district. It directs in general 
all the work of the collectives under its 
jurisdiction. It gives orders regarding policy 
towards individuals applying for member¬ 
ship; fixes quotas for grain collection; rati¬ 
fies production plans and resolves conflicts 
between collectives and other local organ¬ 
izations. The local Soviet (Russian for 
Council) is the organ through which it 
generally enforces its policies. 

The collectives serviced by the Machine- 
Tractor Stations, which means the vast 
majority of them, are under dual control: 

The Machine-Tractor Stations and the dis¬ 
trict officers of the Commissariat of Agri¬ 
culture. The Stations direct the work of 
the collective as far as the cultivation is 
concerned; they fix crop rotation systems; 
assist in the organization of work and the 
allocation of income, the training of leaders, 
setting up accounting systems, the organ¬ 
izing of competition and the struggle to 
increase soil productivity. The Commis¬ 
sariat agents do not deal directly with the 
land but direct other branches such as 
livestock, gardening, beekeeping, etc. 


“'THE organs of the Communist Party play 
* no less a role in the life of the kolkhoz,” 
say the authors. “They direct every im¬ 
portant step of its activity. Between 1929 


and 1935 a hidden but important struggle went on 
between party and government organs for the control 
of kolkhoz activity. Characteristically, the party 
organs fought not so much against the District Soviet 
Executive Committees or the Machine-Tractor Sta¬ 
tions, whose chiefs were always Communists, as 
against the local organs of the Commissariat for 
Agriculture, where the decisive role was frequently 
played by agricultural specialists. The Statute of 1935 
attempted to establish the organs of the Commissari¬ 
at and Machine-Tractor stations as supervisors of 
productive activity. But the struggle persists. In 1940 
Pravda wrote that ‘Party District Committees have 
been transformed into a sort of district agricultural 
office.’ A periodical (1941) of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party also states that ‘Party 
agencies are still striving to displace the organs of 
the Commissariat for Agriculture’.” 

A collective, on which many people are employed, 
is faced with the problem of the division of labor. 
They vary greatly in size. Two thirds of the kolkhozes 
in the Ukraine producing grain and livestock, in 1937, 
exceeded 1,250 acres in size. The smallest ones are 
in Georgia, the California of Russia, where two-thirds 
of them covered less than 250 acres. The average was 
placed in 1938 at 1,200 acres, with an average of 78 
households each. The average acreage for the whole 
country is, therefore, less than 16 acres per family. 
This is one reason why the output per farmer in 
Canada is at least two and a half times that in the 
Soviet Union. Sir John Russell estimated that the 
agricultural output per man in England is at least 
twice that in Russia. 

pURTHERMORE if an industrial civilization is the 
4 best kind of civilization—and both we and the Rus¬ 
sians seem to think that it is—another factor comes 
Turn to page 33 


Milking time on a kolkhoz. Above: A fleet of carts delivering 
the State’s share of the grain crop. 


AGRICULTURE—RUSSIAN STYLE 
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They Farm at Fort St. John, B.C. 
/"WNE late July evening last summer, I 
had the pleasure, in company with 
W. D. Albright, Superintendent of the 
Dominion experimental station, Beaver- 
lodge, Alberta, of visiting with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Hadland, of Baldonnel, B.C. 
Mr. Hadland operates the illustration 
station for the Dominion Experimental 
Farms Service, in the Fort St. John dis¬ 
trict; and I was somewhat surprised to 
learn that in late 1927 he had been 
“driven out” as he put it, from the area 
south of Virden, by rust and couch 
grass. 

Looking back on the 17 years that 
have intervened, one can measure, in a 
small way, some of the progress that has 
been made in farming methods, as the 
result of farm mechanization and the 
development of research and other forms 
of scientific investigation. Neither rust 
nor couch grass today represent any¬ 
thing like the problem they presented in 
1927. The establishment of the Dominion 
Rust Research Laboratory at Winnipeg 
has led to the development of rust- 
resistant wheat varieties, so that the 
annual loss from this one disease, cal¬ 
culated by Dr. J. H. Craigie, Dominion 
Botanist, to have amounted to many 
millions of dollars annually in the prov¬ 
ince of Manitoba alone, has now been 
almost eliminated. Couch grass, too, in 
Manitoba is no longer the problem it 
once was, to the man who will really go 
after it. As the result of work done over 
many years by the Dominion experi¬ 
mental farm at Brandon, the results of 
which have been recently published in 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 126, it is possible, 
with the aid of modern power equip¬ 
ment and shallow tillage, and especially 
by the use of the one-way disc and 
duckfoot cultivator, to control couch 
grass satisfactorily, and even to elimin¬ 
ate it from heavily infested, light, sandy 
soils where it thrives particularly well. 

Mr. Hadland farms a half section at 
Baldonnel, of which 120 acres have been 
cleared by the “armstrong method.” He 
first visited the district in the fall of 
1927 and was assisted in his choice of 
location by an article which appeared 
in The Country Guide about that time, 
written by Mr. Albright. He came up as 
far as Rolla and finally arrived with 
his family and possessions in 1928. 

Settlers in the Fort St. John district 
of B.C. have apparently invaded the 
area in three waves, the first of which 
consisted largely of trappers and other 
similarly minded people, about 1912. A 
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second wave of settlers arrived after 
World War X, and the third about the 
time Mr. Hadland arrived in the dis¬ 
trict. Alfalfa does well, and is grown 
to a very considerable extent in the dis¬ 
trict, largely as the result of persistent 
missionary work done by J. W. Abbott, 
formerly the operator of the Illustration 
Station in the Fort St. John District 
and now superintendent of the newly 
established sub-station about 100 miles 
west of Whitehorse, in the Yukon Terri¬ 
tory. Mr. Hadland had a very nice look¬ 
ing field of Brighton oats, and he also 
grows Newall barley and Thatcher 
wheat, which has superseded the Red 
Bobs grown so generally throughout 
Alberta. 

He maintains a herd of cattle, largely 
grade Shorthorns, but with a few black 
ones among them. He also has a Short¬ 
horn herd sire obtained under the Dom¬ 
inion government loaning policy; and 
generally likes to feed about 100 pigs, 
although, at the time of my visit there 
were only about 75. I had some difficulty 
obtaining the accompanying picture of 
the pure-bred Yorkshire boar, who had 
just been let out for the purpose and 
found a great many things to occupy 
his attention, apart from the camera. 
He is of Beaverlodge breeding. 

A good flock of hens are also main¬ 
tained, and a new henhouse had been 
erected in 1943. This was very satis¬ 
factory according to Mr. Hadland, ex¬ 
cept that the ventilation system was 
somewhat imperfect and gave some 
trouble with damp litter during the 
winter of 1943-44. 

Clearing land by hand is a very 
laborious process, and Mr. Hadland is 
one of the many with whom I have 
talked who feels that some kind of co¬ 
operative, or government - assisted, 
land-clearing scheme is essential if some 
of the unnecessary drudgery is to be 
avoided in clearing land on our forest 
soils. Modern land-clearing machinery 
can make it entirely unnecessary for 
pioneers to wait 10 to 15 years before 
they can produce enough to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living. When the 
average man can clear scarcely more 
than five acres per year and requires 
from 60 to 80 acres of crop land before he 
can produce enough to develop a mini¬ 
mum standard of living, the 
necessity for speeding up and 
cheapening the cost of land clear¬ 
ing is obvious. 

I found, too, that there was 
some discussion in the district 
about co-operative farming. There 


are quite a number of 
returned soldiers in the 
neighborhood and some 
of them were looking for 
ways and means of low¬ 
ering the costs of produc¬ 
tion, by co-operative ef¬ 


forts. Mr. Hadland was inclined to be¬ 
lieve that it would be wiser to go a 
little slow and start more modestly with 
a co-operative machinery group. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
any district are, of course, relative. One 
of the disadvantages of farming in the 
Fort St. John district is that the near¬ 
est market and the nearest railroad is 
at Dawson Creek, approximately 50 miles 
away. The Alaska Highway, of course, 
is available for free traffic and provides 
as good a road for hauling as any in 
western Canada. The Baldonnel district 
is a few miles off the highway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hadland and their 
family are among those interested in 
postwar housing. In fact, they were 
keenly discussing building the new house 
this year and were anxious to get the 
laying out of the grounds started as 
soon as possible.—H.S.F. 


Justamere Percherons Pay Best 

“AT present I consider the only type 
A of livestock to invest money in, 
would be good, registered draft mares, 
regardless of breeding, because the time 
is not so far distant when we will find 
Canada wanting in horses of this class.” 

Perhaps you don’t agree with this 
statement. Very likely you don’t, hav¬ 
ing in mind the fact that two plants 


Some of the livestock on Justa¬ 
mere Stock Farm, Lloydminster, 
Saak.-Aita., including five Fer- 
cheron mares with foal a . The 
flock of ISO Cheviot ewes, and 
one of the Justamere dual-pur¬ 
pose Shorthorns that has 0 
12,000-lb. R.O.P. record. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hadland, Baldon¬ 
nel, B.C., and W. D. Albright, 
Beaverlodge, Alta. As for the 
dog, well, he belongs too. Left: 
Beaverlodge-bred Yorks hi r e 
boar at H. C. Hadland*s. Time, 
about nine p.m., July 25, M944. 
—Guide photo. 


for the processing of horse meat will 
very shortly be in operation to fill a 
contract for 7,500 tons now being nego¬ 
tiated with the Belgian government; 
and the additional fact that ranchers 
and horse owners of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have formed a co-operative 
horse marketing association solely for 
the purpose of getting rid of surplus 
horses. This situation, however, doesn’t 
worry Jonathan Fox, Jr., of Lloydmin- 
ster, who farms seven quarters of land, 
though still in his twenties, and raises 
pure-bred Percheron horses, Kentucky 
saddle horses, Dual-Purpose Shorthorn 
cattle, Cheviot sheep, Yorkshire-Poland 
China pigs, and Bourbon Red turkeys. 

Jonathan points out that, according 
to census figures, there has been a 25 
per cent decrease in the yearling and 
foal population in Canada, and that a 
bigger decrease is expected this year. “In 
six years from now,” he says, “this will 
mean something. A work horse cannot 
be produced in less than five years, and, 
today, buyers cannot find enough good 
horses to fill their demands. There al¬ 
ways have been far too many inferior 
horses, and it is the same today. During 
the last ten years all the best saleable 
mares—the best breeding stock—have 
been going east, leaving only second- 
rate mares as brood mares. Now we are 
faced with a terrific shortage of good 
horses, coupled with a worse over-supply 
of inferior horses that have no market 
value outside of the packing plant. The 
word ‘surplus’ applied to horses has 
reference only to mustangs, and the 
over-abundance of these has led the 
Easterner to think that we are just over- 
Turn to page 48 
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PART 111. 

MS Tope had guessed, Earl Priddy 
/\ was busy. When Joe had asked 
for Inspector Tope, Earl was 
startled into a curiosity that 
would no longer be denied. An hour 
later, after various investigations which 
included a secret survey of Amasa’s 
farmhouse, he came almost at a run to 
the store in Madderson village. He went 
directly to the telephone and called the 
district attorney’s office in North Mad¬ 
derson and asked for Joe Dane. Of Cum¬ 
berland himself, Earl stood in some 
awe; but not of Joe Dane. 

Joe was not there! 

“Well, you tell him Earl Priddy’s got 
some news for him,” Earl said vehem¬ 
ently. “Something mighty important 
about this case out here. He’ll know 
what I mean. You tell him to see me, 
quick’s he can!” 

And only then did he turn to recite 
his tale to the audience that while he 
phoned had been quick to gather close 
behind him. 

While Earl thus brought the news to 
Madderson village that there was a 
dead man in the small back room at 
Amasa Dewain’s, Inspector Tope was 
still asleep, Mrs. Tope on guard beside 
him. He did not stir till the supper- 
bell roused him; and a little later he 
and Mrs. Tope came down to the Mill. 
Bee met them apologetically. 

“I don’t know whether we’ll get much 
supper, or whether it will be fit to eat,” 
she explained. “Earl didn’t get back till 
a little while ago, and Mrs. Priddy had 
to peel her own potatoes. She may take 
it out on us!” 

Tope guessed: “Priddy probably went 
to spread the news.” 

And when the others appeared, it 
was immediately apparent that if they 
did not know the truth, they at least 
suspected many things. Vade stalked in 
and maintained a stony silence; Mrs. 
Murrell and her husband ate without 
a word, their heads bent low over their 
plates. And then they heard some small 
uproar from the kitchen, heard Mrs. 
Priddy’s irate tones. 

“You get out of here and stay out! If 
you can’t be here when you’re needed, 
you needn’t show up at mealtimes!” 

The heard Earl protest, heard him 
overborne, and heard then the slam of 
the outer door. Bee rose uneasily. “Well, 
I think we’re all finished,” she decided. 
“Shall we go into the other room?” 

She herself went to the kitchen, pre¬ 
sumably to mollify Mrs. Priddy. The 
others moved into the living-room; but 
Mrs. Murrell without a word, in a silence 
that was significant, led Isaac and the 
twins away. Vade followed. Adam and 
the inspector and Mrs. Tope were left 
alone. 

When Bee returned from the kitchen, 
her eyes were troubled. 

“Mrs. Priddy says Earl knows all 





The Story Thus Far: 

Bee Dewain, an attractive young woman, had taken over the management of a 
roadside tourist camp and named it Dewain’s Mill. She had formerly been secretary 
to Mr. Eberly, president of the local bank, until the bank had failed and had been 
closed by the government. Adam Bruce, a promising young lawyer, working with 
the Department of Justice had tried to persuade Bee to marry him, but found her 
not willing to take him seriously and also found that he had competition for her 
favor with at least two other young men including Ned Quill, a state trooper. 

After a visit Bruce left, meeting on his way out Inspector Tope, who had married 
late in life, and Mrs. Tope planning on spending a honeymoon and a quiet fishing 
holiday. On Bruce’s advice they went to Dewain’s Mill. They took Faraway cabin 
because it was isolated from the others, and it was new, not having been occupied 
as yet. There Tope, alone, discovered the body of an elderly man under the built-in 
bed, with mouth strapped with adhesive tape and arms bound at back. By tele¬ 
phone Tope asked Bruce to return at once and to say nothing to lanyone about 
his business. During the dinner hour he learned from the camp staff, which in¬ 
cluded the lazy Earl Priddy, and his wife who was cook and Mrs. Priddy’s sister 
Mrs. Murrell, that there were six people in camp; that there had been eight over 
the week-end. After dinner Tope told of his gruesome find to Ned Quill, Bruce, 
Dr. Medford and Mrs. Tope. They decided that the man had been bound before 
he was killed and that his clothes had been changed. After the others left Mrs. v 
Tope told her husband that she recognized the dead man as H. H. Ledforge, a large 
owner of water power utilities in New England. She had seen him once at a meeting 
of stockholders. His large castle-like residence had been pointed out to the Topes 
by a garage man. 


about it,” she confessed. “He saw the 
dead man up at Uncle Amasa’s—peeped 
in the window.” And she said with a 
rueful gesture: “I don’t know how he 
knows, but he told Mrs. Priddy the dead 
man was found in Faraway!” 

She added, looking at Adam, her eyes 
twinkling faintly: “Earl claims he has 
some important information that he’s 
going to give Joe Dane! So if you and 
Inspector Tope don’t hurry, Joe will be 
the one to .. . read the riddle, after all!” 

Adam grinned. “Joe couldn’t read the 
alphabet in large type,” he told her 
confidently. “And Earl wouldn’t know 
information if he saw it.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve always under¬ 
rated Joe,” she retorted. “But then, you 
don’t know much about real criminals. 
You’ve spent your time annoying inno¬ 
cent men!” 

Mrs. Tope watched them, amused; 
and Adam protested: “Bee, I never 
claimed Eberly had committed any 
crime, done anything wrong. But the 
bank had to be closed to protect all the 
depositors. Those Utilities bonds . . 
he checked himself, looked at Tope in a 
startled way. “Inspector, I forgot about 
that. It was Ledforge stuff that ruined 
Eberly’s bank. Do you suppose Eberly 

Bee uttered an indignant exclama¬ 
tion: “Adam Bruce, if you try to pre¬ 
tend that Mr. Eberly . . 

4 DAM shook his head; he grinned at 
“ her. “No, Bee,” he said. “You’re a 
stubborn young hussy, and no one can 
beat any sense into you; but—Eberly’s 
all right, Tope. He threw all his own 
money into the bank, made every sacri¬ 
fice possible to help save the depositors.” 
He looked at the girl in sudden con¬ 
cern. “Bee,” he asked, “you don’t think 
it possible that he would . . .” 

“No, no,” she whispered. “He’s too 

She was interrupted. The door burst 
open, violently. Here was Earl Priddy, 
his eyes wide and goggling with excite¬ 
ment, his hands shaking. He leaped into 
the room, and banged the door behind 
him, and set his shoulders against it, 
his hands outspread to press hard 
against the panels. 

“Sh-h-h!” he whispered. “Sh-h-h!” 

Bee said reproachfully: “Earl, you’re 
drunk! Don’t be a nuisance! Go out of 
doors!” 

“Not me,” said Earl Priddy hotly. “I 
don’t go out there again tonight! No 
sir, not me!” 

Someone pushed at the door from 
without, and he fought to hold it shut. 


The door bulged, and Adam leaped that 
way. There was suddenly a weapon in 
the young man’s hand. He thrust Priddy 
aside; and Earl stumbled and fell, and 
Adam jerked wide the door, his gun 
ready, expecting anything. 

But he saw only Vade, and Isaac 
Murrell, and Mrs. Murrell and the twins 
clustering curiously there, pale and 
alarmed. They recoiled before Adam’s 
weapon; and Earl scrambling to his 
feet, cried: 

“Come in! Come in, quick, every¬ 
body! Shut the door! Lock it! There’s 
a man in Faraway!” 

Half a dozen people had heard Earl’s 
announcement. Tope regretted this; but 
regret did not impose on him inaction. 
He said briefly: “Adam!” And with 
young Bruce beside him, he started 
up the drive toward Faraway. 

There was never in Tope any partic¬ 
ular capacity for fear; if he knew dan¬ 
ger lay ahead, he was not above taking 
precautions, for there was no arrogance 
of folly in this man. But tonight he had 
—or seemed to have—no feeling that it 
would be dangerous to surprise the in¬ 
truder in Faraway. He made haste to 
come to the cabin; and before Adam 
could intervene, he had thrown the door 
open and stepped firmly in. 

Night had by this time almost fully 
fallen, and the interior of the cabin was 
dark. Yet there was light enough for 
them to see the bed—that bed under 
which a body once had been bestowed 
—all in disorder, with blankets and 
coverlet and mattress in a heap upon 
the floor; and a man, with a lighted 
match in his hand, staring down 


through the springs at the empty space 
below. 

The man, at their entrance, whirled, 
and the match went out; but Adam 
snapped on the lights. Then Balser Vade 
came up on the porch behind them, and 
Tope turned and saw him, said curtly: 

“Vade, go tell Miss Dewain to call 
Mat Cumberland. Tell him to come 
here.” He added: “And Vade, don’t you 
come back!” 

The violinist moved reluctantly away 
along the path; and Tope closed the 
door. Adam Bruce, with a business-like 
promptness, had held this intruder here 
at gun’s point while he made a brief 
search of the other’s garments. He 
turned as the door closed to say: 

“No gun on him. Inspector!” 

THE man standing here before them 
* without speech was tall and bulky, 
with heavy black mustache, and a box¬ 
like head set on massive shoulders. His 
clothes were plain. His hands, the in¬ 
spector noted, were blunt-fingered and 
heavy, with a fine network of dark lines 
about the finger-tips, like grease long 
ingrained. Tope’s attention fixed on 
those hands; he nodded as though 
satisfied. 

“Hello, Kell,” he said. 

The big man twitched as though some 
secret agony tormented him, but he 
made no move nor sound. 

“What are you doing here?” Tope 
asked. 

The answer came stammeringly. 

“I—wanted a place to sleep. I’m hunt¬ 
ing work, walking . . .” 

Tope looked at the other’s shoes, now 
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have you ucw. oirice then?” 

“Looking for Mrs. Kell — places I 
thought she might be.” 

“Where?” 

“Well, one was in Boston, and one in 
Worcester. Then Mr. Ledforge had a 
lodge back in the hills where he some¬ 
times went for a rest. I thought she 
might be there.” 

“Why?” Tope demanded; and Kell 
hesitated, did not answer. Tope cried: 
“Well, was she?” 

"No sir,” said Kell, and Tope de¬ 
manded sharply: 

“But you found someone there?” 

“Mr. Eberly was there. But he hadn’t 
seen her.” 

“Eberly?” Tope looked at Adam. “He’s 
there now?” 

“Yes sir. He and Mr. Ledforge some¬ 
times went there together.” 


she is, but I can tell you where the car 
is. It’s in the quarry hole, up in the 
mountains above the Holdom place. 
We’re lifting it out tomorrow.” 

Kell uttered a low, startled ejacula¬ 
tion; and Tope stopped expecting the 
man to speak. When Kell did not, the 
inspector demanded: 

“Know anything about that?” 

“No sir.” The answer was prompt. 

“I suppose you didn’t put it there?” 

Kell cried harshly, on the verge of 
breaking: “No!” 

“All right,” Tope said sharply, press¬ 
ing his advantage. “Why didn’t you 
bring Holdom and Ledforge up here to 
their homes last Friday?” And, quickly: 


you’re his chauffeur. You live over his 
garage. Well, this dog-blanket came 
from his garage; and the overalls and 
sweater came out of the machine-shop 
behind the garage, where you keep your 
work-clothes. I think they are yours. 
They’re big enough to fit you. You’re an 
Englishman. That knife came from Eng¬ 
land. I never saw one like it in this 
country.” 

And he cried: “What’s the use of 
dodging? The overalls and the sweater 
and the knife and the clearance gauge 
—we found them on a dead man. And 
Kell—in spite of what you say, they all 
belong to you.” 

“No!” Kell cried almost desperately. 


T OPE frowned, startled and disturbed. 
“Did Mr. Eberly know Mrs. Kell?” 
“Oh, no sir, but he said no one had 
been there!” 

And Tope suddenly was calm. 
“Kell,” he said. “I’m sorry 
about your wife. Don’t think 
me—impertinent, unkind. But 
—had she any faults? Were 
you jealous of her?” 

“She was all right, sir,” Kell 
protested. He added: “But I 
couldn’t help being jealous of 
her. She’d go away, week-ends 
when I’d be at home, and when 
I couldn’t go with her, with 

i Mr. Holdom keeping me busy 
all the time.” 

“Where would she go?” 

“She always told me where 
she was going, but—I tried to 
telephone her, sometimes, and 
she wasn’t where she’d started 
for.” He wiped his brow 
heavily. “It made me crazy, 
sir,” he confessed. 

Adam realized—and his hair 
prickled at the thought—that 
Kell spoke of Mrs. Kell in the 
past tense, as though she were 
illHi' dead! 

Tope asked: “Where were 
you last week-end? Ten days 
ago? Up here, or in New 
Yoi*?” 

“In New York, sir. Mr. Hol¬ 
dom couldn’t get away.” 

“Mr. Ledforge in New Ybrk?” 
“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Mrs. Kell?” 

“She went to Boston to see 
her cousin.” 

Tope nodded; and he went 
on, insistently: “You used to work for 
Mr. Ledforge. How did you happen to 
leave him?” 

“Mr. Holdom wanted me.” 

“Did Mrs. Kell approve of the 
change?” 

“Yes sir. She didn’t like my working 
for Ledforge.” 

“Did you? Was he a good boss?” 

“You could never tell about him,” Kell 
explained, almost abstractedly. “One 
day he might be as friendly as you could 
ask; and the next day he might not 
speak to you at all, sir. You wouldn’t 
know him for the same man.” 

Tope stared at the big man for a long 
time. Then he asked casually: “Mr. Hol¬ 
dom treat you all right, did he?” 

“Yes sir!” The big man was at ease 
now, quite off guard. 

And Tope asked sharply: “Then why 
did you hit him over the head and leave 
him beside the road down near Hart¬ 
ford, Saturday morning, unconscious, 
with a fractured skull?” Kell swayed 
where he stood, and his ruddy cheeks 
drained white. “Why did you?” Tope in¬ 
sisted. “Why, Kell?” 

There had been no warning in his 
manner, nothing to stiffen Kell to re¬ 
sistance. And the man stammered now: 
“He told me to, sir! Made me!” 

Adam, at this admission, whistled 
Turn to page 39 


Lon 
V QjAii— 


“Not me!” said Earl 
Priddy hotly. “I don't 
go out of here again 
tonight! No sir, not 
me!” 


“Now, don’t lie! We know you left New 
York, with them in the car; and we 
know you got home alone. What did you 
do with Ledforge and Holdom on the 
way?” 

After a moment Kell answered: “Why, 
—I had engine trouble, sir. It looked like 
a long job to fix it; so they hailed a car 
and got a ride to Springfield, told me 
they’d come on home by train. I got the 
car fixed quicker than I expected, and 
came on, and met the train at Middle- 
ford, but they weren’t on it.” 

“Hah!” said Tope scornfully. “Took 
you long enough to think of that! Where 


“No sir.” 

“All right,” Tope said grimly. “Then 
let’s get your story straight. You missed 
your wife, and started to look for her, 
and heard there was a dead man—or 
someone dead—here in Faraway, and 
came to see if it was her. Is that the 
way to you want to leave it?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Why did you think she might be 
dead?” 

“I heard that the coup6 came here,” 
Kell muttered. “And she was in it. She 
drove it away from the house.” 

“Well,” said Tope, “I don’t know where 


'TOPE nodded; and he said: "Kell, 
1 there were some things in the pockets 
of those overalls this dead man wore. 
A valve-clearance gauge, and a knife 
with a steel handle marked in a scale, 
inches and centimeters. Did you ever 
see a knife like that?” 

Kell shook his head stubbornly. 

“Well, that’s funny,” Tope protested. 
"That’s queer! You work for Holdom; 
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The Co-operative Way 

Those who followed the hearings of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation of Co-operatives 
must have been impressed with the amount 
of money the people have put into their co¬ 
operative enterprises. It totals scores of millions 
of dollars. But the amount of the invest¬ 
ment is not the most significant thing about it. 
In each case the money has been advanced by 
the members to finance their own co-operative 
enterprise. The capital of a co-operative comes 
exclusively from people living within the area it 
serves. It comes from savings invested by the 
members in the organization which they have 
built up for their own benefit. 

The control of these organizations is 100 per 
cent, not only within the territory they serve, 
but also within the membership. The control is 
democratic. Each member has one vote irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount he has contributed. People, 
not money, are what count. There is no proxy 
voting. Their annual meetings are not little con¬ 
claves where little coteries elect officers, decide 
policies and make pronouncements on public 
policies in the name of the vast voiceless major¬ 
ity, who put up most of the money but haven’t a 
syllable to say about how the business is run or 
who will run it. The annual meetings of the co¬ 
ops are composed of delegates elected by the 
members and representing them. The directors 
are elected by the delegates and are responsible 
to them. 

The co-operatives are s therefore a check on the 
most sinister trend of modern business manage¬ 
ment. The monopolists and the engineers of 
great international cartels cannot annex the 
co-operatives to their financial empires. The 
grand dukes of high finance can get no finger in 
the pie in running their business. Small scale 
manipulators count the co-operatives out of the 
field of exploitation. There is nothing far fetched 
about these statements. You don’t have to follow 
some farm products very far to find that out. As 
an example take these big dairy corporations, 
which are of no more use to the dairy industry 
than a steeple on a cow byte, and which are 
gobbling up our city milk businesses and running 
them from Toronto and Montreal. 

There is no objection to bigness as such and 
there is no objection whatever to large concerns 
opening up branch offices or factories, but 
this buying up of local business enterprises al¬ 
ready established is another breed of cat. The 
extent to which it has been carried is but little 
known by the general public. In many cases the 
outward form and name are preserved but the 
managers are merely the hired men of great 
national monopolies which themselves may be 
controlled by American holding companies or 
international cartels. 

The co-operatives are no part of any such 
scheme of things and never can be. They are not 
perfect; they make mistakes; in some cases they 
have had bad management; there have been 
failures in which they have lost the money ad¬ 
vanced by their members. But in what line of 
business, it may be asked, have these things not 
occurred? Judged by any business standard, the 
co-operative way of doing business stands up 
well in comparison with private and corporate 
business in Canada. In its social aspects it stands 
in a class by itself. 


North Grey and the War 

The result of the by-election in North Grey 
doesn’t in the least alter the fact that a 
general election during this critical period of the 
war is to be deplored. It is as certain as anything 
in war can be that these colossal clashes 
on the Eastern and Western fronts will con¬ 
tinue unabated on German soil throughout 
the next few months. In this conflict the Cana¬ 
dian army, from its strategic position in helping 
to turn the north end of the Siegfried line, will 
continue to play an important role. The last 
ounce of energy that this country can exert 
should be behind our men instead of being frit¬ 
tered away in fighting an election on policies 
which, under no foreseeable circumstances, can 
be put into effect in time to add one iota to the 
war effort in Europe. 

The government could have held office until 
next fall by holding a session before April 17, 
the day when writs were returned in 1940, and 
then proroguing parliament. By fall the war 
crisis will be past. An alternative would be to 
have the life of the present parliament pro¬ 
longed, a procedure for which a precedent was 
set during the last war. An election could then 
be held, as the next election in this country 
should be, on postwar issues. But apparently it 
is not to be. The whole business has been bun¬ 
gled. Unless Germany unexpectedly collapses, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King will have been 
maneuvered into fighting an election on the 
manpower question, by far the weakest sector of 
his war record. 


Robert Gardiner, 1879-1945 

Robert Gardiner was a plain man of the plain 
people. They knew and trusted him and he never 
failed them. He scorned showmanship; drama¬ 
tics was no part of his makeup. He was transpar¬ 
ently sincere in his devotion to the interests of 
the men and women whom he served throughout 
his long public career. He was first elected to 
parliament in a by-election in Medicine Hat in 
January, 1921, as a Progressive and served con¬ 
tinuously in the house until 1935. He became 
the leader of the famous Ginger Group in the 
house and one of the highlights of his political 
career was his exposure of the Beauharnois deal. 
Following the retirement of Henry Wise Wood, 
he became president of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, a position from which, owing to ill- 
health, he retired only two weeks before his 
death. This country has, through the decades, 
been drained of many able young men to the 
United States. The account has been balanced, 
to some extent, by the men of ability and in¬ 
tegrity who have migrated to this country in the 
full flush of their youthful vigor. Among them 
was the young Scotsman who, 43 years ago, 
arrived in Canada from his native Aberdeen, who 
embodied the sterling qualities of his race, and 
who made a notable contribution to the public 
life of his adopted country. 


Stock Market Racketeers 

The Financial Post commendably exposed the 
stock market jobbery that is being engineered 
from Toronto The Comparatively Good. The 
record doesn’t make very pleasant reading. Min¬ 
ing stocks, particularly gold stocks, being the 
most speculative, are the medium principally 
used by the financial underworld to separate 
the gullible from their cash and Victory Bonds. 
Even men who have served prison sentences for 
their stock market skulduggery in the 20’s have 
been licensed and are back on the job. Prevented 
by the security laws of the United States from 
practising their nefarious trade in that country, 
there has been an influx into Canada of stock 
market buccaneers who are having a field day. 
One man, it is said, has already made a million 
dollars out of a mine that hasn’t produced 
enough gold to make him a collar button. But 
then the idea is not to mine gold from rocks but 
from pockets. 

They do not confine their operations to On¬ 
tario. Nation wide sucker lists are compiled, the 
long distance telephone is used and every device 


for fleecing the public that was ever invented is 
marshalled by these gangs of hoodlums to con¬ 
vince simple minded people that a short cut to 
wealth and affluence has been found for them. 
Ontario has a security law, but a law is no good 
unless it is administered and apparently the 
securities commission set up to administer it is 
devoid of the necessary brains and other essen¬ 
tial anatomical parts. With all the financial re¬ 
sources of Canada strained to the limit, with 
people called upon to make every sacrifice and 
with hundreds of thousands of Canadian men 
gallantly facing death and mutilation, all for the 
highest principles of right and justice, one would 
think that such things would not be tolerated 
for a moment in this country. While everything 
and everybody is subject to all manner of con¬ 
trols, here is a sinister gang of hoodlums with 
asbestos consciences ranging at will in violation 
of every decency and flouting the law unham¬ 
pered and uncontrolled. Those who expected 
that a reformed and chastened Canada would 
emerge from the cleansing fires of this great con¬ 
flict seem doomed to disappointment. Certainly 
this is one compartment of the national life of 
the nation which has not been cleansed by fire 
or any other element. 


Support the Red Goss 

Another Red Cross campaign has been 
launched and is under way. This Dominion is 
asked to raise $10 million. The objective set for 
Manitoba is $600,000; for Saskatchewan, $350,- 
000; for Alberta, $400,000 and for B.C. $800,000. 

The work of the Red Cross could be duplicated 
by no other organization. Ask returned prisoners 
of war what they thought of the parcels received 
when they were on short rations in prison camps, 
that could have reached them through no other 
channel. Or ask the maimed soldier what the 
Red Cross meant to him when he was brought 
back wounded from the battle line. This great 
humanitarian movement, devoted primarily to 
ameliorating the condition of those who have 
been stricken by the cruel hand of war, and 
whose helping hand is stretched even across 
battle lines, must never find its work hindered 
by lack of resources. Financing the war work of 
other organizations for helping the soldiers, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., has been taken over by the 
government. But the Red Cross cannot accept 
government assistance. The international con¬ 
vention forbids it to do so. It must rely on volun¬ 
tary subscriptions from the Canadian people 
and they will not let it down. 


Participation Certificates 

Farmers receiving participation certificates 
may be at a loss to know in what year they are 
to be counted as income for income tax purposes. 
The matter is cleared up by a statement issued 
from the office of the Inspector of Income Tax in 
Calgary, which read: “Farmers receiving pay¬ 
ment on participation certificates from The 
Canadian Wheat Board have a choice as to the 
year on which they shall apply for taxation pur¬ 
poses. For income tax purposes they may, at the 
option of the farmer, be treated as income of 
the year in which the grain was delivered, or the 
year in which the certificate was received and 
cashed. If the first method is chosen returns for 
that year which have been assessed will be ad¬ 
justed by adding to the income already reported 
the additional income and an amended assess¬ 
ment issued for the increased tax, together with 
interest at five per cent from the statutory date 
of filing the return which has been adjusted.” 

This statement of policy has been confirmed 
by the Inspector of Income Tax in Winnipeg, 
with this further comment; “The farmer has the 
option of applying the payment to the crop year 
if he so desires rather than in the year in which 
the amount was received. In very many cases the 
payments for crop years 1940 and 1941 will have 
little or no effect on the taxability or otherwise 
of the particular farmer as so few were taxable 
in those years. It is only the payments for 1942 
and 1943 which will likely affect the income of 
the farmer.” 
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The great work of mercy and healing 
of which the Red Cross is the sign and 
symbol, represents humanity at its finest and best. 


Of one particular organization, above 
all others, Canadian soldiers, sailors 
and airmen speak in terms of unstinted 
praise and gratitude. That organiza¬ 
tion is the CANADIAN RED CROSS. 


Your dollars are needed NOW to maintain a steady 
flow of blood serum, medical supplies, dressings, 
surgical instruments, field hospitals, hospital equip¬ 
ment, food, clothing, parcels for prisoners of war— 
to mention a few only of the myriad services which 
the Red Cross performs. 


As the war reaches its final peak of intensity, the 
suffering and human need of both fighting men and 
civilians inevitably multiplies. 


Give generously of your dollars that disease, agony 


and suffering may be lessened — as 
they will he lessened— by your gen¬ 
erous support of the Canadian Red 
Cross. 

The call of the wounded, the sick 
and the deprived is constant, imme¬ 
diate, imperative. As victory nears it 
becomes increasingly urgent. The strain upon 
doctors, nurses, hospital and field workers grows 
hourly . .. The constant flow of vital Red Cross sup¬ 
plies must never fail. . . Personally help, by your 
dollars, the work of the CANADIAN RED CROSS. 

Help this grand organization to suc¬ 
cessfully perform its beneficent 
work of mercy and healing — to 
triumph over death, wounds and 
disease, because you contributed 
your dollars. 




This appeal and space contributed by 

UKrTEDGRMGRQWERSl? 


to the Canadian Red Cross Appeal. 



The Distance Between Two Wars 

In 1919 the Russell Grader Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, offered the first "bulldozer" powered by 
horses as shown in the artist's drawing above. Today, powerful tractor-operated bulldozers are 
in action on all battlefronts and in civilian life, too, wherever earth or rubble is to be moved 
or land to be cleared. — Photos, courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Farm Cash Income In 1944 

N all-time high for cash income from teresting fact about Alberta’s farm cash 


■*» the sale of farm products was set up 
in 1944, when a figure of $1,751,700,000 
was reached. This compared with $1,- 
402,100,000 in 1943, and is 59 per cent 
greater than the $1,100,900,000 cash in¬ 
come of 1942. Not since 1928, when cash 
income was $1,063,800,000, had Cana¬ 
dian farm cash income exceeded the 
billion dollar mark until 1942. The low 
point during the depression was reached 
in 1932, when cash income only 
amounted to $383,500,000 — rising to 
$722,300,000 in 1939. Farm cash income 
in Canada has risen each year, for the 
last 12 years. It required ten years of 
steady increases for farmers to get back 
to the 1928 level after 1932, whereas the 
drop in cash income occurred over a 
period of four years. 

The most notable feature of 1944 cash 
farm income is the fact that, of the 
total for all Canada, 28.7 per cent, or 
503.3 million dollars, was received by the 
province of Saskatchewan; and this 
figure is exclusive of government pay¬ 
ments, amounting to $35,307,000. Sas¬ 
katchewan’s principal sources of farm 
revenue were: wheat, $268,780,000; live¬ 
stock, $113,422,000; eggs, $11,032,000; 
oats, barley, flax and rye, $80,795,000; 
dairy products, $20,410,000. All other 
farm products, including forage crop 
seed, hay, potatoes, vegetables, wool, 
honey, forest products, furs from fur 
farms, and other miscellaneous items 
amounted to $8,858,000. 

Alberta’s total farm cash income 
amounted to $314,126,000, in addition to 
$23,689,000 of government payments. 
The largest sources of Alberta farm 
revenue were: livestock, accounting for 
$132,708,000; wheat, $113,442,000; dairy 
products, $20,632,000; oats, $14,770,00; 
barley, $9,639,000; hay, $6,334,000; sugar 
beets, $3,465,000; flax, $2,235,000; clover 
and grass seeds, $1,856,000; wool, $1,- 
254,000; fur farming, $1,317,000. An in¬ 


income is that 64 cents out of every 
dollar received came from wheat and 
hogs. 

Manitoba’s total farm cash income 
amounted to $168,436,000, in addition to 
$6,281,000 of government payments. The 
largest items in the total were as fol¬ 
lows: wheat, $49,174,000; hogs, $26,- 
253,000; barley, $20,891,000; cattle and 
calves, $20,623,000; oats, $10,139,000; 
eggs, $7,176,000; poultry $4,554,000; flax, 
$3,204,000; clover and grass seed, $1,- 
198,000; fur farming, $1,162,000. 

British Columbia farmers received in 
cash income $65,487,000, with no gov¬ 
ernment payments. The largest group 
of items was fruits, $18,580,000. Next 
came livestock with $12,454,000; then 
dairy products with $12,127,000; potatoes 
and vegetables, $7,702,000; eggs, $7,- 
042,000. All grain, seeds and hay 
amounted to $2,263,000. Almost exactly 
one-half of all the commercial fruits 
sold from Canadian farms were pro¬ 
duced in British Columbia. 

A very characteristic difference be¬ 
tween the agriculture of eastern and 
western Canada is revealed by the cash 
income from the combined sale of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, corn, 
clover and grass seeds, and hay. For 
the Dominion, total sales amounted to 
$605,993,000, and of this amount $579,- 
166,000 was received by farmers in the 
three prairie provinces alone, leaving 
only $26,829,000 for the other five prov¬ 
inces. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that 68 per cent of the total 
area of occupied farms in Canada and 
70 per cent of the improved farm land 
in Canada, is located in the three prairie 
provinces. Saskatchewan alone has 60,- 
000,000 acres of improved land, which is 
three million acres more than the total 
area devoted to all field crops in 
Canada. 


British Farm Delegation on Tour 


— for Tanks • Combat Cars • Jeeps • Walkie-Talkies 
• Ships • for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 

• . . tke power to canyon! 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA. LTD.. TORONTO, ONTARIO 


A N international conference of prim¬ 
ary producers is to be held in Lon¬ 
don during the month of October this 
year. As a preliminary to this confer¬ 
ence, in order to advise producers of 
other countries of the views held by 
organized British farmers, and to se¬ 
cure for the British National Farmers 
Union (1621)00 members) first hand in¬ 
formation as to the point of view and 
outlook of agriculture in other coun¬ 
tries, a delegation from the N.F.U. has 
recently been touring New Zealand and 


Australia. It is anticipated that this 
delegation of three, consisting of the 
vice-president, J. Turner, and two other 
representatives, will visit Canada and 
other Empire countries before return¬ 
ing to Britain. 

While in New Zealand, Mr. Turner 
was reported to have said that “if New 
Zealand is unable to find a 100 per cent 
British market after British agricul¬ 
ture has done all it can to supply the 
home market, then British farming and 
other countries collaborating will find 
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markets elsewhere for the full absorp- with difficulties that are bound to arise 
tion of New Zealand produce.” British during the postwar period was for Em- 
farmers, he said, were convinced that to pire countries to take collective action 
tackle problems on their own would be in conjunction with other main produe- 
futile. The only sound way of dealing ing countries. 

1944 Cattle Numbers 


I N 1944 Canadian cattle marketings 
were 2,030,000 head, of which in¬ 
spected cattle killings numbered 1,354,- 
100 and calves 656,200. 

In 1935-39, the five-year average 
cattle marketings numbered 1,753,000, 
of which 873,100 were inspected cattle 
killings, 168,500 were cattle exported, 
and 711,000 were calves, of which 61,400 
were exported. Since 1939 total cattle 
marketings have been: 1,812,000 in 1940; 
1,955,000 in 1941; 1,828,000 in 1942; and 
1,638,000 in 1943. The high marketings 
of 1944, therefore, represent an increase 
of nearly 400,000 head over the previous 
year. 

Total cattle on farms, as at June 1 in 
1944, numbered 10,346,000. There has 
been a steady growth since 1939 when 
total cattle numbers amounted to 8,- 
375,000. The increase in numbers is very 
close to two million head, of which 
calves make up 645,000, milk cows 239,- 


000, and “other cattle” (beef cattle ex¬ 
clusive of calves), increased by 1,077,000 
head. 

During the past two years, according 
to charts presented by the packers’ 
council, average monthly prices for im¬ 
portant classes of market cattle have 
tended downward notwithstanding that 
the wholesale beef ceiling has remained 
at the same level since May, 1943. This 
downward tendency has been less 
noticeable with choice steers of 1,050 
pounds and over than with some other 
grades. Good steel's up to 1,050 pounds 
held fairly steadily all through 1944 un¬ 
til September, when they averaged a 
full cent lower and in October were an¬ 
other half cent down. A similar drop oc¬ 
curred between July and October with 
good heifers, whereas good cows dropped 
only about three-quarters of a cent. 
Price fluctuations, however, were not as 
violent from month to month as in 1943. 


Five /ears of Wartime Hog Production 


I NSPECTED slaughterings of hogs in 
Canada last year numbered 8,766,330. 
This figure was 22 per cent above 1943, 
and compares with 3,628,369 in 1939. In 
the latter year, only 42.7 per cent of the 
hogs killed originated in western Can¬ 
ada. Last year, western percentage was 
64.9. 

Alberta in 1939 killed 979,898 hogs, 
and 2,981,586 in 1944, or an increase of 
204 per cent. Saskatchewan’s percent¬ 
age increase was greater than in any 
other Canadian province, ranging from 
312,188 in 1939, to 1,934,258 last year, or 
an increase in five years of 520 per cent. 
Manitoba’s increase was from 327,212 to 
852,036, or 161 per cent. 

In 1944, Canada produced bacon and 
pork in inspected establishments 
amounting to 1,119,998,000 pounds, of 
which 700 million pounds of bacon were 
exported, including 74.7 per cent of 
these exports from western Canada. 

In 1940, the average dressed weight of 
hogs (excluding sows), was 147.8 pounds 
per carcass. In that year, 27.3 per cent 


graded A; 44.6 per cent graded Bl; and 
71.9 per cent of the hogs from western 
Canada graded A or Bl. In 1944, the 
average dressed weight of carcasses was 
165 pounds. Western hogs graded 26.8 
per cent A, 46.8 per cent Bl, for a total 
of A and Bl of 73.6 per cent. These 
figures compare with 34.8 per cent A for 
eastern Canada, 47.8 per cent Bl, and 
82.6 per cent of eastern hogs grading 
either A or Bl. 

Overweight marketing, which has de¬ 
veloped during the past six years, shows 
up in figures of bacon grades, as ex¬ 
ported. In 1939, sizeable Wiltshires ac¬ 
counted for 65.3 per cent. For the first 
ten months of 1944, sizeable Wiltshires 
amounted to only 56.9 per cent. Over- 
sizeable Wiltshires in 1939 were only 
21.5 per cent of the total, but for the 
first ten months of 1944, they accounted 
for 38.6 per cent of the total. During 
the same period the percentage of 
Grade A sizeable bacon decreased from 
60.2 per cent to 52 per cent. 


Co-op. Packing Plant 

T HERE is a possibility, if enthusiasm 
outruns caution, that Lethbridge 
may be the location of Canada’s second 
co-operative packing plant. For some 
months, such a plant has been talked 
of in southern Alberta, and last fall, 
the Lethbridge Co-operative Abattoir 
Limited was incorporated under the 
Alberta Co-operative Marketing Act. 
Hundred dollar membership shares are 
being sold with a view to raising $500,000 
for the establishment of a complete 
meat packing establishment. 

Dr. R. K. Larmour Appointed 

A CCORDING to the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
western Canada will have one of 
the most modern scientific laboratories 
on the continent when the new prairie 
regional laboratory is built in Saskatoon 
for the National Research Council. 

The Hon. Mr. Howe is chairman of the 
Privy Council Committee for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and announced 
on February 22 that Dr. R. K. Larmour, 
Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Saskatchewan, has been appointed 
Director of the laboratory. When 
erected, the new research centre will be 
concerned primarily with investigating 
the possibilities of crop utilization, or 
the chemurgic values of crops. Facilities 
will be provided so that the laboratory 
can undertake all phases of laboratory 
and pilot plant investigations. 

Dr. Larmour is a graduate of the 
University of Saskatchewan, and a 
veteran of World War I. His post¬ 
graduate work was taken in the United 
States, and he has been a member of 
the staff of the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan since 1927, except for a short period. 


He is one of the best known Canadian 
cereal chemists, with recognized high 
standing in the field of grain research. 


Canada's Fertilizer Supply 

F OR the year ending June, 1944, Can¬ 
ada used 539,799 tons of fertilizer, as 
compared with 334,003 tons for the year 
nding June 30, 1939. Considerable 

quantities of imported fertilizer mater¬ 
ials are required in Canada annually, 
and allocation of these from the pooled 
resources of the United Nations is made 
by the Combined Food Board in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Canada contributes large quantities 
of nitrogen to the fertilizer pool, includ¬ 
ing cyanamid, sulphate of ammonia and 
ammonium nitrate. Nitrogen is essential 
for explosives, and ammonium nitrate 
is its most concentrated form. 

Canada also has considerable quan¬ 
tities of ammonium phosphate, as well 
as triple superphosphate and ordinary 
superphosphate. Canadian production of 
superphosphates though largely in¬ 
creased recently, is insufficient to meet 
domestic demand. Imported Florida 
phosphate rock is treated with sulphuric 
acid to make the superphosphate 20 
per cent one of the most important fer¬ 
tilizing materials. Recently, supplies of 
sulphuric acid, also urgently needed in 
war industries, have been drastically 
cut. 

Canada is wholly dependent on im¬ 
ports of potash from the United States 
and Russia. Shipments from the latter 
country are infrequent and uncertain, 
although when it became evident some 
time ago that supplies from the U.S. 
had been overestimated, the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment again made essential deliveries. 



Tir*$lone 

GROUND GRIP TIRES 

(/Cue 

EXTRA TRACTION 


SON, THAT’S THE BEST TRACTOR TIRE 
EVER MADE. I KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE 


TPI3M 


Jj a , you been hearing or 
.*-i ■ I p ea ding claims about 
tractor tire cleaning lately? If you 
are wondering which tractor tire 
cleans best, here are the straight¬ 
forward facts: 


The Firestone Ground Grip 
Tread is PATENTED. Its extra- 
long, triple-braced tractions bars 
do not have “broken centre” 
traction leaks, no trash-catching 
stubs or buttons. The wide spaces 
between the bars clean easily, 
even in soft soil, because there 
are no corners or pockets for mud 
to stick or hide. That’s why Fire¬ 
stone Ground Grips clean so much 
better in ALL soil conditions! 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
give up to 215 extra inches of 
traction bar length per tractor. 
That means extra pulling power 
—and the more pulling power 
you get, the more time and money 
you save. 


From these facts, it’s easy to see why farmers prefer Firestone 
Ground Grips—the tires that pull better longer—the tires made by 
Firestone, the pioneer and pacemaker of the tire industry. 
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I've ever 
had !* 


m That drum of Imperial 
f Oil fuel for tractors 
means a lot these days to 
the hard-pressed, short- 
handed Canadian farmer. It’s the power behind his 
tractor — a "hired man” that works for just a few 
pennies a day, and speeds up ploughing, seeding, 
harvesting and many other jobs around the farm. 


With farm labour scarcer than ever this year, it’s 
vital to keep your farm machines on the job. Safe¬ 
guard their performance, increase their life by using 
dependable Imperial Oil Lubricants and Fuels designed 
for farm service. Your friendly Imperial Oil Agent 
will bring them to your door. But it is important 
that you place your order now so that you will be 
assured of having the products you need in good time. 



IMPERIALOIL LIMITED 


ill There Is an Imperial Oil Product 
for Every Farm Use. 




Remember 1937 ! 

More livestock on western (arms means a greater need (or reserves of feed. 
Plan for them now. 

By PROF. J. W. G. MacEWAN, University of Saskatchewan. Saskatoon. 


A PLAN for sound and enduring diver¬ 
sification in western Canada pre¬ 
supposes an optimum balance between 
cropland, grassland, feed reserves and 
livestock. During these recent years, 
with a strong wartime demand for ani¬ 
mal products, favorable prices and com¬ 
paratively good feed crops, there has 
been a substantial expansion in pigs, 
cattle and sheep. Such expansion to be 
on solid footing must be supported by 
reasonably certain feed supplies. And it 
is not inappropriate that we remind 
ourselves that an inflated population of 
livestock, built up in a period of favor¬ 
able crop years, could make farming 
people more vulnerable to the disasters 
of drought and feed failure, unless ade¬ 
quate precautions are taken. 

We would do well to “remember 1937.” 
But years of drought in the mid-western 
provinces, were not confined to the ’30’s; 
a review of rainfall and crop records in 
western Canada for the past 50 years 
will show a strange mixture of “good” 
and “bad” years, years of plenty and 
years of drought and failure. There are 
farmers on the prairies who recall very 
clearly- the thousands of blazing straw 
piles which came from the super abund¬ 
ance of 1915 and 1916 and the sad ex¬ 
perience of having to pay $40 a ton for 
baled straw in 1919. 

There has been some evident progress 
along the lines of diversification in the 
West, but we would do well to “consoli¬ 
date our position” and thus increase 
security. Something can be done by well 
planned cropping practices and by 
building up reserves of those feeds which 
lend themselves to storage without seri¬ 
ous deterioration. 

A reserve of feed grains is entirely 
practicable and can do much to help 
stabilize production, pig production in 
particular. The success of a “carry over” 
plan with such feed will depend entirely 
upon the dryness of the grain when it 
is placed in storage and the adequacy of 
the storage bin. The bin must be able 
to turn the rain; and it will be much 
better if mouse-proof and closed to 
birds. Grains which have heated or 
moulded or grains which are tough and 
likely to spoil should not be marked for 
carry-over. 

But roughage feeds, which are not 
usually as saleable as the grains, are 
more likely to be used in a security plan 
intended to remove some of the risks in 
feeding cattle, sheep and horses. In a 
few instances, farmers may decide to 
establish reserves of silage. Where a 
good silo is available, and care used 
in preparation of the feed, the silage 
product will keep for a number of years. 
But in most cases the roughage reservoir 
will include hay and straw. Oat sheaves 
are not favored for carry-over purposes. 
They usually lose a good deal in pala- 
tability and feeding value, unless stor¬ 
age conditions are exceptionally favor¬ 
able. Oat sheaves held over summer, in 
stacks, will become very dry and brittle 
in the straw and are likely to suffer 
serious loss through the ravages of mice. 
Something can be done to retard dam¬ 
age from mice by sprinkling each layer 
of sheaves as placed in the stack with 
a little sulphur, using, in all, about one 
pound of sulphur to a load or ton of 
sheaves. On the farm where there is a 


surplus of oat sheaves and hay, the best 
advice would be to feed mainly oat 
sheaves at first and mark a portion of 
the hay for reserve. 

When grass hay, wild or domestic, is 
carefully stacked, it will keep for years 
without serious deterioration. The same 
is true about straw; and where stook- 
threshing is practised, all possible care 
should be exercised to ensure well-built 
stacks. Symmetrical straw piles with 
extra height will have the best keeping 
qualities. Grass hay in big and well 
topped stacks will be one of the best 
forms of insurance against feed failure; 
visitors to the western ranch country 
may there see stacks of “prairie wool” 
which are six or eight years old and 
still good. Hay which has lost its rich 
green color has probably lost most of 
its vitamin A value, but when hay is 
protected against weathering, the other 
feed constituents are not likely to alter 
very much. Young folk who love to 
climb and play on stacks can so disrupt 
the “top” that it will no longer turn 
the rain and severe spoilage may be the 
result. 

Mention should be made in this article 
about some other feeds and feed prod¬ 
ucts which should not be kept for long 
periods. Feeds rich in fat will become 
rancid in time; and supplements such 
as tankage or fish meal, and concen¬ 
trates containing tankage or other prod¬ 
uct of animal origin should not be kept 
for long periods. If spoiling occurs in 
such feed products, it might be very 
dangerous to the consuming animals. 
Some other feed products may lose 
value without any change in appear¬ 
ance; for example, iodized salt, unless 
the iodine is combined with a stabilizer, 
will lose its iodine potency, and fish 
liver oil, unless held in a closed con¬ 
tainer, will lose vitamin A. Mixed feeds 
to which fish liver oil is added for the 
purpose of increasing vitamin A content, 
are likely to lose much of the advantage 
in a few weeks. 

But it is with the broader issues in 
feed conservation that we are chiefly 
concerned just now; and all who have 
anything to do with farm planning 
should remember that with western 
Canada’s climatic variations as they 
have been and will be, fluctuations in 
feed grain and roughage supplies will be 
inevitable. But feed reserves can be an 
effective form of insurance and an aid 
in stabilizing livestock production. Con¬ 
servation of native grasslands and an 
extension of domestic grass acreage 
where it is appropriate, constitute an im¬ 
portant challenge and could help to in¬ 
crease security when livestock are kept. 
Reserve pastures, organized on a “Com¬ 
munity Pasture” basis, will prove of 
great benefit in years of severe drought. 
But in grain and hay conservation, 
farmers can do the most for themselves. 


Ice Trough For Dugout 

EPORTS coming in from the country 
tell of losses of livestock that is be¬ 
ing watered from dugouts. Mr. John 
Morrison, of Yellowgrass, Sask., who is 
a welcome visitor at The Guide office 
when in Winnipeg attending U.G.G, 
directors’ meetings, told of one case in 
which a man lost nine pigs which fol- 
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The Harvester Dealer 
Will See You Through 

Another Year of Production 


Y OU know the story. Our country’s sixth 
wartime spring is on the way and again 
there aren’t going to be enough new tractors 
and farm machines to go around. Our hope 
for greatly increased farm equipment production 
this spring has faded in the face of manpower 
shortages at our factories and increased demands 
for war material on the fighting fronts. 

This situation, trying as it is, won’t stop you 
from getting in the crops. 

You have resolved to come through with 
another big harvest—and we hope Providence 
and good weather will be with you again. 
You’ve been resourceful through this critical 
period and we know you will solve your 
problems again. You have fixed up your 
equipment. Keep it fit and fighting through 
the year ahead. 


This important seedtime season is a time to 
give thought to your International Harvester 
Farm Equipment and all it stands for. Depend 
on your Farmall Tractor, the farm power 
plant that was the first all-purpose row-crop 
tractor 21 years ago; the tractor that is first 
today. Depend on the quality and skill built 
into McCormick-Deering Farm Machines. 

Take the “IH” symbol displayed at the top 
of this page as our pledge, and the pledge of 
our dealers, that International Harvester will 
lead the way to better, easier, more profitable 
farming. 


HELP THE RED CROSS! 

Your money is needed as never before. 


International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 

Hamilton Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


-with NEW 
Farm Machines 

Full production of this equipment must wait on 
Victory. These are examples of many new ma¬ 
chines that will be available when Peace comes. 


One-Man Pickup Baler—sim¬ 
ple, compact; first automa¬ 
tic twine baler to produce a 
sliced bale. 

Self-Propelled Combine—12- 
foot cut, hydraulic lift plat¬ 
form, 1-man operation; no 
back swath. 


Vi 


i;f 


Field Ensilage Harvester- 
light, practical for thousands 
of farms; 1-man operation; 
powered by Farmall H orM. 
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men but when they came it had disap¬ 
peared altogether, drowned in the icy 
water. 

To avoid all possibility of such acci¬ 
dents Mr. Morrison follows a simple 
practice. He cuts a trough in the ice, 
with just a small hole through to the 
water. The water will rise nearly to the 
ice level. It will of course freeze at night 
but next day he cuts it out again. It is 
but little more work than keeping a large 
hole open and 100 per cent insurance 
against loss of livestock from this cause. 
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lowed each other right into the hole he 
had cut in the ice. He knew of another 
case in which a steer got a front leg in 
the hole and couldn’t get it out. It was 
there all night in the bitter cold. In the 
morning they found it with the leg 
frozen to the shoulder, and had to knock 
it on the head. 

In another case a steer fell into the 
hole, which was large. A boy got it by 
the horns and tried to help it out, but 
it slashed around so much that he had 
to let go. He ran to the house for the 


HOW TO GET YOUR TRACTOR READY 
FOR THE BUSY SEASON AHEAD 


Warble Control Will S 


ions 


A PREVENTABLE loss of $22 million 
in the four western Canadian prov¬ 
inces alone is the way R. H. (Dick) 
Painter, who is in charge of warble fly 
control for the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, characterizes the yearly loss 
from this pest to farmers and ranchers. 

It seems to take a long time for a 
campaign for the eradication of a 
serious pest such as warble fly to get 
under way. Nevertheless, in 1944 about 
200,000 head of range cattle, and per¬ 
haps a million head of all cattle in 
western Canada were treated for war¬ 
bles. This year the number is expected 
to be greatly in excess of these figures, 
and it is probably not too much to say 
that if western Canada ever becomes 
comparatively free of the warble fly it 
will be due, primarily, to the personal 
effort and enthusiasm of Dick Painter. 

These warble flies (the common cattle 
grub or heel fly, and the northern cattle 
grub or large warble fly) cause damage 
in so many different ways that it is 
sometime difficult to credit the total 
amount of the damage they really do. 
First of all, they terrify the animals and 
cause them to race madly across the 
fields. As a result milk production drops 
and gain in weight of beef animals is 
retarded. Beef animals coming off 
warble-free pastures average from 40 
to 60 pounds heavier in the fall and are 
ready to market two to three weeks 
earlier. Where the warbles are bad, cat¬ 
tle seek shade, and water that they can 
stand in. Further, they do not travel as 
far away or graze so long throughout the 
day as where pastures are warble-free. 
Calves are thriftier on warble-free 
pastures; and since breeding conditions 
are better, a higher percentage calf crop 
is secured. Experience indicates, too, 
that cattle on feed in the spring, gain 
from one-quarter to one-half pound 
more daily when free from warbles. 
Warble-free market cattle produce 
hides that are worth more, and the hide 
constitutes ten per cent or more of the 
value of the animal. Warbles also cause 
a certain proportion of condemned beef 
on carcasses of infested animals. This 
meat is not only lost, but the appear¬ 
ance and grade of the carcass is lowered. 
Dairy cows give less milk when troubled 
by warble flies, which are at their worst 
in the flush of milk production. 

Three Treatments Best 

A LL of these, therefore, are reasons 
why Dick Painter estimates the 
average loss from warble flies in west¬ 
ern Canada at $5.00 per head of cattle. 
He says that treating cattle for warbles 
is something like getting a $5.00 bill for 


10 cents, because the cost of treatment 
is about 10 cents per head. For thorough 
and adequate control, three treatments 
30 days apart are preferred, the first to 
be given in early March, depending 
somewhat on the part of western Can¬ 
ada in which the cattle are located. If 
only two treatments are given, the first 
treatment should be given in early April. 
In any case, the time to apply the first 
treatment is when the early appearing 
grubs begin to ripen, or get ready to 
fall out on the ground from the backs of 
the cattle. 

These warble flies have an interest¬ 
ing life history. In May, for the most 
part, the heel flies emerge as adults and 
lay their eggs. It is at this time that the 
cows become terrorized and run madly 
across the fields with tails up, trying to 
escape. The eggs are laid on the hairs 
of the leg or under parts of the body, as 
a rule; and a single fly will lay from 
400-800 eggs. The large warble fly lays 
its eggs singly, which means a great 
deal more of moving around, whereas 
the common cattle grub, or heel fly, lays 
its eggs in rows on the hairs of the 
animal. The heel flies also emerge 
somewhat earlier in the season than do 
the large warble flies. During June and 
July the eggs hatch out and the grubs 
dig through the skin, causing tiny sores 
which the cows lick. Inside the skin, the 
tiny grubs move through the tissues to 
the chest and the abdominal cavity 
during the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember. Later, the grubs are found in 
the walls of the gullet or weasand, and 
are very abundant there, particularly 
in September and October. Still later, 
about December or January, when the 
grubs are still quite small, they move 
toward the back of the cow, and 
eventually begin to cut holes in the 
skin, where the small bumps appear on 
the back of the animal. By March, these 
lumps are very abundant and are grow¬ 
ing larger along the backs of infested 
animals. Some grubs may even mature 
and drop out. These fall on the ground 
and change into pupae, from which the 
heel flies emerge again in April or May. 

Quick Work With Power Sprayer 

The only time warble flies can be 
satisfactorily controlled is just before 
they fall to the ground from the lumps 
on the animal’s back. They can be 
squeezed out at this time by hand, or 
they can be killed by a spray or wash. 

Where small herds of cattle are in¬ 
volved, hand treatment is the most 
practicable, but on ranches where large 
numbers of cattle must be treated, a 
power spray method has been devised 


CLEAN THOROUGHLY. Drain the oil 
from the crankcase, flush with kero- 
Sene ° r tractor anc * re ^ with new 

oil. Remove the spark plugs and pour 
'Si.—vi 1/4 cup of light oil into each cylinder. 

Remove the valve cover, and thor¬ 
oughly lubricate the valve stems and rocker arms. Press 
each valve down to make sure it is working freely; 


CRANK THE ENGINE BY 

HAND for 30 or 40 revolutions 

so that the fresh oil may be > Tli 1 > J|| 

distributed evenly throughout.jcc 

Replace spark plugs and valve WmmcJ 

cover. Lubricate all working 

parts. Loosen the drain plugs 

in the transmission to allow accumulated water to 
drain. Crank the engine and allow it to run at 1/4 speed 
for three to five minutes. 


PROPER LUBRICATION is one of the 

? most important points in caring for 

I */Ja. v your tractor. Your B-A distributor can 
I supply you with the right fuel, lubri- 

cant or grease for any make or model; 
He carries a complete line of B-A 
petroleum products from modern B-A 
refineries. He is at your service. See him now and 
book your requirements for the busy season ahead. 


You Always Buy 

With Confidence Af 

The Sign of the Big B-A 


YOUR WAR SECURITIES 
_ with this low-cost plan __ 


We will keep your Victory Bonds in our vaults, clip 
the coupons and credit the amounts to your savings 
'fllpliiiy- account — for lOfS per annum for each $100 of 
bonds, minimum charge 25ff. 

We will keep your War Savings Certificates for the entire 734 
years to maturity—for 10^ per $5, up to $1 per $500 certificate. 

If you should need cash, you can BORROW from the Bank, 
using your Victory Bonds as security. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Calves are thriftier on ujarble-free pastures and a higher percentage calf crop is secured 
because breeding conditions are better.—Guide photo. 
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GRAND PRIZE 

second prize 
THIRD PRIZE 
FOURTH PRIZI 


10.00 Each 
S 5.00 Each 


fifteen prizes 


Name 


Town 


Dealer’s Name. 


1. FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 
has an OATMEAL base. 

2. OATMEAL is Nature’s prize 
grain for GROWTH and 
STAMINA. 

3. OATMEAL gives chicks 
EXTRA resistance, helps cut 
down mortality. 

4. FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 
is fortified with concentrated 
Spring Range. 

5. Concentrated Spring Range is 
the famous FUL-O-PEP Vita¬ 
min Boost, made from young 
unjointed cereal grasses cut in 
the Spring. 

6. These young, unjointed grasses, 
with nothing removed but the 
water give your chicks Nature’s 
richest Vitamin Combination. 

7. FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 
builds healthy, sturdy bodies for 
your chicks, keeps them in top 
condition. 


8. FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 
means bigger, fleshier pullets; 
huskier, healthier layers and 
breeders. 

9. Birds started on FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER will lay 
bigger, firmer-shelled eggs . . . 
and you will get more eggs than 
ever before. 

10. Here is the kind of statement 
which may win a prize... audit's 
true: 

“I believe that FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER is the most 
profitable feed I have ever used 
because it is economical to 
feed, keeps more of my chicks 
alive and healthy. My records 
show that FUL-O-PEP CHICK 
STARTER cuts chick mortality 
gives me healthier, huskier 
pullets. With such a splendid 
start, my birds can’t help but 
be profitable layers.’' 


CONTEST RULES 

L Write a statement of one hundred words or less entitled, 

"Why I believe FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER is the 
most profitable feed I have ever used.” 

2. Entries will be judged on frankness and sincerity, and will not 
be influenced by fancy writing, illustrated or decorated letters. 

3. Anyone may enter except employees of The Quaker Oats 
Company of Canada Limited and their families. 

4. Each entry must be accompanied by one tag from a bag of 
FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER. 

5. Decisions of the judges will be final. 

6. All entries must be addressed to The Quaker Oats Company of 
Canada Limited, Box 100, Peterborough, Ontario. 

7. All entries become the property of this Company. 

8 . All entries must be post-marked not later than July 1 , 1945. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Peterborough and Saskatoon 


"WHY I BELIEVE FUL-O-PEP CHICK 
STARTER IS THE MOST PROFITABLE 
CHICK FEED I HAVE EVER USED.” 

Use the entry form at the bottom of this advertise¬ 
ment right away and be sure to have one tag from 
a FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER bag. There 
is a tag with every bag. See your dealer now. 

You have 50 chances to win. Think what you 
could do with the Grand Prize of $2 50.00 in 
crisp new money. Anyone can enter so long as 
each statement is accompanied by one Quaker 
k FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER tag. 


The Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited, 

Box 100, Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to enter your contest in accordance with the rules as out¬ 
lined. Attached is a tag from a bag of FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER together 
with my statement of one hundred words or less on the subject. 

"Why I believe FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER is the 
most profitable feed I have ever used." 


Dealer’s Address 


(.Please print carefully ) 


Address 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN 


WIN*250 00 CASH 

ITS SIMPLE! ITS EASY! ENTER RIGHT AWAY! 


LOOK! IT’S EASY TO WIN! HERE’S ALL YOU 


Just write in your own words a simple statement 
^of one hundred words or less on the subject: 


FUL-O-PEP Chick Starter Offers Poultrymen 
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Your Dairy 
Cows Need 

ALOX 


LINSEED MEAL 

Made from the world's finest flax, ALOX 
Linseed Oilcake Meal is not only one of the 
richest sources of the vegetable proteins 
so essential to maximum milk production, 
but its protein content is 89% digestible. 

It is also very rich in Phosphorous and 
moderately so in Calcium, the two minerals 
most vital to your dairy cows during the 
lactation period. 

MORE MILK, BETTER 
HEALTH WITH ALOX 

Used and recommended by leading feed 
manufacturers. 


AIBX 

LINSEED MEAL 

A PRODUCT OF 

THE ALBERTA LIN5EED OIL CO.,LTD 

MEDICINE NAT , ALBERTA 


Canada’s Largest 

BULL 

SALE 

at Calgary 
March 19 to 23,1945 

1066 BULLS: 

650 Hereford s, 191 Shorthorns and 
159 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls from 
leading Alberta Breeders. 

HORSE SALE: March 12to 14 

Write for Sale Catalogue to 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 

Calgary Alta. 

CHELTWICK STOCK FARM 

I The place to buy Aberdeen-Angus. We l 
have a registered herd of 100 head. They 
are the thick-set quality kind. Selling 
bulls and heifers. 

Herd established over SO years. 

A.V.&A.W.JUGGINS 

Lloydmlnster, Sask. 


Magic Electric Welder -" 0 volt *f DC: * eld ^ 

° brazes, solders, cuts all 

metals; easy to use; full directions. Complete with power 
unit, flame and metallic arc attachments, carbons, fluxes, 
rods, mask. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. Splendid 
for farm use. Also 32 volts. Magic Welder Mfg. Co.. 
24ICG Canal St.. New York City. 


which is rapidly becoming popular in 
southern Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan. About 60 power spray 
outfits were introduced in 1944 alone, 
and in all probability the number will 
be greatly increased in 1945. 

The spray outfits used are those 
originally designed for spraying fruit 
trees. They carry about 25 feet of 
pressure hose and a spray gun with disc 
openings 5/64-inch in diameter. The 
pump is chain-driven by a one-half 
horsepower, air-cooled engine, and the 
outfit carries an 80-gallon tank. Five 
pounds of deryis or cube root contain¬ 
ing’ five per cent rotenone, plus ten 
pounds of wettable sulphur are mixed 
with 80 gallons of water to make the 
warble spray. Applied at a pressure of 
400 pounds, sufficient to penetrate the 
hair and break the scabs over the warble 
bump, about one-half gallon per animal 
is required. The outfit will treat about 


four animals per minute, or from 1,000 
to 1,500 per day. 

Lettins Cows Learn the Hard Way 

UST a little idea gained from experi¬ 
ence in handling milch cows which 
give trouble in driving into the stable 
in summer time, mainly. Of course, it 
must be admitted that much of the diffi¬ 
culty not only with the handling of 
cows, but of all manner of livestock, is 
due to rough or improper usage, but 
usually cattle prefer to scamper off 
rather than be stabled. When the grass 
is good, a piece of chain a couple of feet 
long fastened around above the hoof 
by means of a good hame strap and 
they will soon learn after a few chases 
that it is much pleasanter to go into the 
stable. It is not usually necessary to 
keep it on for over a month or so, and 
is a lot better than venting one’s tem¬ 
per on them.—D. J. Vipond, Rolla, B.C. 


What Sterilization Is 


T HERE is a considerable amount of 
misconception as to what constitutes 
a sterile body. In reality it is a body 
which contains no life. Thus, we say 
that an animal that will not breed is 
sterile. In the same manner exactly, al¬ 
though with an entirely different appli¬ 
cation, we say that the water in a glass 
or other vessel is sterile because it con¬ 
tains no living organisms such as 
bacteria. 

From the word sterile, we get the word 
sterilization, which means to sterilize 
the substance, or to kill all of the life 
that it may contain. This process of 
sterilization is of the very greatest im¬ 
portance in the handling of dairy prod¬ 
ucts, because milk, which is so univer¬ 
sally important a food in itself, is also 
the substance from which other dairy 
products, such as butter, cheese, con¬ 
centrated milk, etc., are manufactured. 
To be a healthful food, milk itself must 
be free of harmful bacteria, and to be 
manufactured into high-grade dairy 
products such as butter and cheese, the 
milk or cream must also be clean and 
wholesome. 

The process of sterilization is most 
important in connection with dairy 
products, when it is used in relation to 
the cleanliness of dairy utensils. It is 
impractical, and indeed not necessary to 
sterilize the milk itself, if it is properly 


handled. Even in connection with the 
cleaning of milk utensils, actual steril¬ 
ization is not secured because steriliza¬ 
tions means the killing of every single 
bacteria. A new Alberta bulletin by H. R. 
Thornton and W. L. Dunkley, of the 
Department of Dairying, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, points out, however, 
that “it is easily possible to treat uten¬ 
sils so that they are almost sterile, 
and then to prevent the growth of the 
small number of bacteria left in them. 
When so handled the utensils will con¬ 
tribute only very few bacteria per cubic 
centimetre of the milk.” 

These authorities point out that any 
agency, such as heat or chemicals, in 
order to kill bacteria, must be applied 
in sufficient strength, and for a sufficient 
length of time, and must actually reach 
the bacterial cell itself. Moist heat will 
kill better than dry heat. Where there is 
dirt present in milk it is much more 
difficult to kill the bacteria, since 
chemical sterilizers will not penetrate 
particles of solid material and are thus 
unable to reach any bacteria within the 
solid substance. This points to the im¬ 
portance of thoroughly cleaning dairy 
utensils before any attempt at steriliza¬ 
tion. Even at freezing temperatures, bac¬ 
teria may grow very slowly. Generally, 
however, bacteria do not grow with 
freezing and may gradually die. 


Healthy Litters From Well-Cared-For Sows 


I F the brood sow is to produce a good 
healthy litter this spring, she must 
be well looked after this winter. In fact, 
the health and vigor of the spring litter 
depends very largely, according to the 
Dominion experimental station at Swift 
Current, on the care and feed given to 
the pregnant sow during the cold 
months. 

Exercise is very important, and it is 
pointed out that weakness in young 
pigs very frequently results from lack 
of exercise. Because sows are often 
reluctant to go outside in cold weather, 
it is very often advantageous to feed 
them at some distance from their sleep¬ 
ing quarters in order to force them to 
take exercise. It is also suggested that 
if additional exercise for them is desired, 
the chop may be fed on the frozen 
ground, or on a clean wooden platform, 


instead of in a trough. If the sows are 
not overfed, they will waste very little 
feed fed in this way. 

Plenty of straw, in dry, well ventilated 
sleeping quarters, will help to keep them 
warm and clean. Colony houses will 
provide good winter shelter for dry 
sows, or suitable shelters can be made 
with poles and straw. Expensive build¬ 
ings are not necessary, but they should 
face the south; and it is advisable, ac¬ 
cording to Swift Current, to bank the 
two sides and the back with straw fight 
up to the eaves and hang a heavy sack 
over the door to keep out wind and snow. 

Sows should not be required to drink 
very cold water during the cold months. 
They should have all they want at least 
twice a day, and it should be warmed 
slightly in order to encourage the sow 
to drink all she requires. 



TCentral Experimental Farm Photo, Ottawa, Animal Husbandry Division. 

Keeping the young pigs alive after farrowing is the feeder's problem. Too many 
leave it to Providence. 



SAVE ANIMALS BY QUICK ACTION 

White scours (calf scours) is a robber that 
steals your profits. If this disease does not 
kill it often stunts the victim because ot in¬ 
testinal damage. Today, Lederle s bulta- 
guanidine is saving farmers and stockmen 
millions of dollars. 

Treat your calves promptly with Sulfa- 
guanidine to control intestinal infection. 
Sulfaguanidine works fast. By prompt treat¬ 
ment you get the full protection of this 
wonder drug. It helps you preserve full mar¬ 
ket values of animals that otherwise would 
die or be seriously weakened. 

Lederle’s Sulfaguanidine comes in tablet, 
OBLET and powder forms for easy dosage. 
Free booklet telling full story sent upon 
request. 


Animal Industry Division 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 

A Unit o£ American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


f “PURE BLOODS” \ 

[KARAKUL Persian Lamb Fur 

SHEEP, EWES 



$40 00 each in lamb 

toR. PATRICK - CALGARYj 


SASKATCHEWAN CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

EXHIBITION GROUNDS, REGINA 

March 29th and 30th, 1945 

Over 350 Head of Pure-Bred 
Males and Females 

• HEREFORDS, 150 

• ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 42 
o SHORTHORNS, 160 

• 

A sale or Registered Bred Sows will be 
held by the Saskatchewan Swine Breed¬ 
ers’ Association on Wednesday, March 
28th at 2:00 p.m. in the Sheep and Swine 
Barn at the Exhibition grounds. 
Catalogs can be obtained by writing 
Alex. Hall, Department of Agriculture, 
Regina. 

• 

Judging of all Breeds, Wednesday, March 
28th, starting at 9:30 a.m. 
e 

The order or the cattle sale will be as 
follows: 

HEREFORDS 

Thursday, March 29th at 9:00 a.m. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Friday, March 30th at 9:00 a.m. 

SHORTHORNS 

Friday, March 30th at 11 :00 a.m. 
Terms of Sale—CASH 
Catalogs can be obtained from 
C. E. BEVERIDGE, Secretary 
Department of Agriculture - Regina 


ONAN LIGHT PLANTS 

POWER & MINE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

121 Princess Street 

WINNIPEG - Manitoba 

Due to War Conditions, we had to cease advertis¬ 
ing. we were oversold. Conditions now improved, we 
can very soon ship from stork all A.C. Models anti 
smaller size 32-Volt. 

Duty Free Prices to Farmers. 

Write for Descriptive Literature. 

Jobbers for Globelite Batteries. 
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THE TIRE THAT SAVES 
ONE DATS WORK IN SIX 



# Here is scientific proof that the 
most efficient tractor tire is the 
Goodyear Sure-Grip with the 
OPEN-CENTER, self-cleaning 
tread. Impartial farm experts have 
now completed accurate tests of 
performance between open and 
closed center treads ... on the 
same tractors, under same condi¬ 
tions . . . and announced these 
findings: 

The Goodyear OPEN-CENTER 
tread pulled 6% to 11% HEAVIER 
drawbar loads with no increase in 
slip . . . delivered more power. It 
pulled the same drawbar load with 
LESS slip . . . did more work with 
less fuel in the same time. 

Saves One Day in Six 

Through better pull with less 
slip, the OPEN-CENTER tread did 
up to 22% more work in the same 
time. Figure it for yourself. The 
Goodyear open center tread will 
do as much work on five days’ time 
and five days’ fuel as other tread 
designs will do in six full days. 



PULLS BETTER, SLIPS LESS, DOES MORE WORK. 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS BY FARM EXPERTS ON CLAY, 
LOOSE SOIL, SOD, REVEAL THE FACTS 


The reason is easily seen. Look 
at a Goodyear Sure-Grip tire. Those 
unconnected lugs are flexible and 
self-cleaning. They throw out the 
dirt as the tire rolls. They form no 
mud-trap pockets. More than that, 
they do not cut the ground into 
small sections that shear off. They 
leave the ground pattern connected 
and supported where strength is 
needed. 

Get this test-proved triple saving 
; . . faster work, greater fuel eco¬ 
nomy and extra traction ... by 
insisting on Goodyear Sure-Grip 
tires—for replacements—or on 
your new tractor. 


HOW TESTS WERE MADE 
TO PROVE GOODYEAR 
SURE-GRIPS PULL BETTER 
-SLIP LESS 

An independent farm research 
group pulled a dynamometer 
truck with a tractor to determine 
efficiency of open and closed 
center tread tractor tires. The 
truck is a scientific laboratory on 
wheels, equipped with instru¬ 
ments that accurately register 
drawbar pull and tire slip. Tests 
made on hard clay loam, loose 
soil and cover crops proved the 
Goodyear OPEN-CENTER tread 
superior under all conditions ;;. 
confirming similar tests made by 
Goodyear on its own test farm. 


FP36 
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J\-ing Hiero asked Archimedes to find out 
if the full amount ofgold given to his gold¬ 
smith had been used in making his crown, 
or if some silver had been substituted. 
Water overflowing as Archimedes stepped 
into the bath suggested the solution. So he 
dropped the crown into a full vessel of water 
and measured the overflow of water. A 
bar of gold of the exact weight of the crown 
displaced less water than the crown. A 
bar of silver of the same weight displaced 
more water than the crown. Then he knew 
the crown was part gold and part silver. 
After further research, he gave to the world 
the law of specific gravity known as the 
Principle of Archimedes. 

THE discoveries made by Nickel re¬ 
search scientists may not be as far-reach¬ 
ing as that of Archimedes, but they have 
been very important to the Canadian 
Nickel industry and to Canada. These 
discoveries are in a large measure 
responsible for the fact that Nickel is 
today an important material in nearly 
every industry. 

In the post-war years, Nickel research 
laboratories will push on their work of 
discovering new uses for Nickel. As 
these new uses are adopted by industry, 
the demand for Canadian Nickel will 
grow. 

The information gathered by Inter¬ 
national Nickel through years of metal 
research is available at all times to 
Canadian engineers and designers. 

Research helps to keep Canada’s Nickel 
mines and plants busy and to create 
employment for Canadians. 


NICKEL 

ALLOYS 
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FIELD 

Hay stacking at 
The University 
of Alberta. 


Seeding a grass 
and clover mix¬ 
ture in late win¬ 
ter at Calgary 
on C. C. Mat¬ 
thews' farm, as 
recomme n d e d 
by Mr. DeLong. 



Hay in stooh, cut with a binder 
keeps the leaves on and mini¬ 
mizes weathering. 


Seeding the last week in April 
resulted in this three-ton crop 
of alfalfa cut in September. 


Good Hay for Next Winter 

By GEORGE E. DeLONG 

Assistant Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alberta 


P ROBABLY the greatest improve¬ 
ment possible to the hay crop of 
the prairies, would be the inclu¬ 
sion of a legume in the mixtures 
usually seeded. 

The Dominion Experimental Station, 
Lacombe, Alta., has been studying hay 
mixtures for years. In these studies, the 
different grasses have been combined in 
different proportions with alfalfa, sweet 
clover, red and alsike clovers. It has been 
found that a mixture which will produce 
hay having 50-50 grass legume content 
is the most satisfactory from every 
standpoint. 

The inclusion of a long-lived legume 
with the grass will prevent the meadow 
getting “sod bound,” and yields are 
maintained at a high level over a long 
period. On the other hand, the inclu¬ 
sion of a thin stand of grass with the 
legume will not reduce its yield, but will 
make the hay crop easier to handle and 
cure. Also mixed grass and legume hay 
constitutes a better balanced ration and 
is more attractive to livestock than 
either pure grass or pure legume hay. 

Unfortunately it is rather late to do 
very much about the improvement of 
hay for next winter, since most of the 
new meadows for next winter’s hay were 
seeded in the spring of 1944. The best 
that can be done now is to utilize emer¬ 
gency or annual hay crops and make 
the best use possible of meadows already 
seeded down. 

Annual Hays 

ESTS with annual hay crops have 
been conducted at the Lacombe sta¬ 
tion for over 20 years. During that time, 
oats have usually been outstanding. 
Rates and dates of seeding different 
varieties of oats for green feed have 
been compared. These tests showed that 
better quality green feed is produced if 
a fine-stemmed, early-maturing variety 
such as Legacy, Gopher or Ajax is seeded 
during the first or second week in June, 
on land which has been partially sum- 
merfallowed before seeding. Chemical 
analysis of oat green feed harvested at 
different stages of maturity has shown 
that the best time to harvest this crop, 
from the standpoint of both yield and 
quality, is in the early to medium dough 
stage. Oat green feed, if left to become 
more mature, will give an increased 
yield per acre, but the nutritive value 
and palatability will be reduced. 

The class of stock to be fed also will 
govern to some extent the stage of 
maturity at which oat green feed should 
be harvested. Green feed should be har¬ 
vested in the early dough stage for dairy 
cattle, calves and sheep, while that in¬ 
tended for horses, or mature cattle win¬ 
tered in the open, should be harvested 
in the firm dough stage. What has been 
said about oats also applies to barley 
and wheat harvested for green feed. 


Wheat has never been a popular green 
feed crop among farmers operating in 
districts where coarse grains can be 
grown to advantage. Wheat, however, is 
always more dependable in areas having 
a limited rainfall. 

Barley, because of its beards, weak 
straw and low yield as compared with 
oats, has proven the least satisfactory of 
the cereals for green feed. Barley forage, 
however, is leafy and palatable and it 
is quite possible that the introduction of 
strong strawed, beardless varieties such 
as Warrior may change the picture and 
result in barleys of this type being 
grown extensively as a forage crop. 

Annual Grass and Legume Hays 

EPEATED experiments and years of 
practical farm experience have 
shown that it is possible, in areas having 
a liberal rainfall such as the park belt, 
to use as annual hay crops grasses such 
as brome, crested wheat and timothy, 
and legumes such as alfalfa and sweet 
clover. 

Mixtures of grasses and legumes are 
usually better than pure stands of either 
crop. Experiments indicate that one of 
the following mixtures would be suit¬ 
able for the production of an annual 
hay crop, which, if left undisturbed, will 
make a productive meadow for a num¬ 
ber of years: 

(a) The drier areas: crested wheat, 
five pounds; alfalfa, seven pounds; sweet 
clover, ten pounds. 

(b) The park belt: brome, five 
pounds; alfalfa, seven pounds; sweet 
clover, ten pounds. 

(c) The park belt and grey wooded 
soil area: timothy, two pounds; alfalfa, 
seven pounds; sweet clover, ten pounds. 

Such mixtures of grasses and legumes 
may be seeded in the stubble during the 
winter or early in the spring before the 
frost goes out of the ground. Yields up 
to three tons per acre have been har¬ 
vested under farm conditions from 
seedings made in this way. The annual 
hay crop will consist of sweet clover, 
alfalfa, volunteer grain and some weeds, 
but the second and later years’ hay crops 
will consist of nearly equal proportions 
of grass and legume forage. 

Those who are afraid to use sweet 
clover in the mixture, because of the 
danger of taint in subsequent grain 
crops, can be assured that this danger 
is reduced to a minimum if the crop 
is seeded as outlined and the land left 
in sod for three or more years. The 
sweet clover seed which does not ger¬ 
minate the first year usually germinates 
the second while the two cuttings neces¬ 
sary to take care of alfalfa during the 
second and later years will prevent the 
sweet clover plant maturing and pro¬ 
ducing ripe seed. 

The production of hay crops in the 



Metered Seeding 


A Big Extra in Case Drills 

n T’S not the total seed on an acre but the number of kernels 
J. in each foot of furrow that tells the story at harvest time. 
It takes uniform seeding to give every stalk its chance and 
get the good from every foot of ground. Even seeding helps 
in fighting weeds and in uniformity of ripening. 

The heart of Case seeding machines, both grain drills and 
seeder plows, is Seedmeter—the most accurate seeding mech¬ 
anism made. The more you test it . . . with coarse seed or fine 
seed, at light rates of seeding as well as normal or heavy rates 
. . . the more you will be amazed at Seedmeter’s ability to 
measure out the same amount at every feed. And when a crop 
comes up, you can see how evenly it strews seed along the 
furrow. 

Let your Case dealer show you the secrets of Seedmeter 
accuracy, and how it is built to remain accurate through extra 
years of use. Write for Seedmeter folder. J. I. Case Co., 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 





Three sizes of all-purpose Case tractors and four sizes of stand¬ 
ard four-wheelers enable you to choose the model which exactly 
fits your acreage and your cropping system. All Case tractors 
are built for extra ENDURANCE—the secret of working long 
years with low upkeep. See your Case dealer about the chances 
of delivery on the model that fits your conditions. 


J 
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clover per acre. Since both alfalfa and 
sweet clover can be grown successfully, 
the hay mixtures given for the park 
belt will also give good results. Commer¬ 
cial fertilizers which give best result 
are the ammonium phosphates which 
contain nitrogen, phosphorus and sul¬ 
phur, and the ammonium sulphates 
which contain nitrogen and sulphur. 


grey-wooded soil area is of sufficient 
importance to warrant more than pass¬ 
ing comment, and more time and space 
than is available in this article. Pro¬ 
vided suitable fertilizers are used, 
legume crops, including red and alsike 
clovers, can be grown to advantage. A 
suitable grass-legume mixture for the 
area consists of two pounds timothy, six 
pounds red and two pounds of alsike 


BIG BEN 

and his family 
will return with 
VICTORY 


Ufj-s- 


Because the greater proportion of 
our facilities are still devoted to war 
work only a limited number of 
Westclox "America” are now being 
made. With Victory Big Ben and his 
family along with other Westclox 
models will return, as smartly 
designed and dependable as ever. 


BIG EiM 

"Keep* Casoada. On Tune 

WESTCLOX 




VICTORY 

FENCER 


Why Fence The Whole 

Farm? 

It won't run away. Feneo your »toek where *e- 
•Ired with the GEM, Canada’a original and 
moat popular fencer, and have all fenelng re¬ 
quired at little eost. Easily ereeted or removed. 
Write for literature. Thirty-day money-back 
trial. Dealera from eoaat to coaat. 

Groh’s Cooler, Limited 

Preston - Ontario 


A SUBSTANTIALLY increased acre¬ 
age of flax is urgently required this 
year from western Canada where the 
most of Canadian flaxseed is grown. 
War needs are very heavy, and last year 
the acreage of flax and flax seed in Can¬ 
ada dropped substantially to about 
1,300,000 acres. The price was not con¬ 
sidered to be satisfactory in relation to 
the price of wheat, and at the recent 
Dominion-Provincial Conference at Ot¬ 
tawa, it was made clear by the delegates 
that a substantial increase in flax acre¬ 
age could probably be secured if the 
necessary price adjustment was made. 
So far the government has not yet an¬ 
nounced the ob¬ 
jective which it is 
seeking for this 
year, but it is 
known that there 
will be a substan¬ 
tial demand from 
the United States 
for Canadian- 
grown flax, and 
there is reason to 
expect that some 
price adjustment 
will be announc¬ 
ed in advance of 
seeding. 

Average flax 
yields in western 
Canada are in the 


neighborhood of seven or eight bushels 
per acre. These are normal yields and 
presuppose a moderate amount of mois¬ 
ture. Where moisture is adequate 
and land comparatively free from weeds 
is used, yields will run somewhat 
higher. Weeds are, in fact, a most im¬ 
portant factor in determining flax 
yields. A year or two ago the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta made tests in several 
parts of that province, designed to show 
the influence of various dates of seed¬ 
ing, and to illustrate the value of ferti¬ 
lizers for the flax crop. They were also 
planned to check on the influence of 
weeds and flax yields. 

The overall ef¬ 
fect was spectacu¬ 
lar, to borrow a 
word from the re¬ 
port of the test; 
and it was found 
that on the aver¬ 
age, weeds reduced 
the yield at all 
points where the 
tests were made, 
by 42 per cent. 
Annual weeds were 
largely responsible 
for the loss and, 
since the season of 
1942 was very fa¬ 
vorable for the de¬ 
velopment of these 


IT PAYS™, 

Insist on 

American Bosch 

Magnetos 


DESTROYS 
Rats Quickly, 
Easily.. Surely 


Help save precious 
food supplies! 

Rats are causing untold 
losses. KILL THEM 
with Rat-Nip. Rats can¬ 
not resist it . . . they 
prefer^ it to choicest 
foods. Nearly 30 years 
of success. At drug, 
hardware and general 
stores. 35c a tube. 
LIQUID VENEER CORP 
Ft. Erie North, Ont. 


Of things to come. 



FIGHT PROFIT 
DESTROYING 
DISEASES 


CBRBSAH 


Seed Disinfectant for 
WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY and FLAX 

Buy from your supply house 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

FERTILIZER DIVISION 


MAKE THEM LAST 


SPECIAL 
FENCE POST 
MIXTURE 


Every year one out of three fence posts 
lie broken off, due to rot at the ground¬ 
line. Don't wait until your Fence Posts 
are down and out. 

You can make your posts last 3 to 5 times 
longer, for 3 to 4 cents per post, by using 
'Osmose' Special Fence &. Post Mixture. 

This remarkable preservative combines 
five well-known industrial wood preser¬ 
vatives, and protects posts inside as well 
as outside - . . 1,000,000 “Osmose" 
preserved poles are your guarantee. 

Simply applied like paint, 4 ,f above 
to 6" below the groundline, it is an 
easy, effective and economical solution 
to your Fence Post problems. 

See your local dealer, or write direct for 
complete illustrated literature. 

Gallons $3.95—treats 80-150 posts. 
Mail orders shipped postpaid. 


IDENTIFICATION 


LABELS, TAGS, BANOS 
■■SHF for ALL LIVE STOCK 

Live or Dressed 
Write for Free Catalogue 

KETCHUM MFC. CO. LTD. 

Dept. G Box 388 Ottawa, Ont. 


seed borne dis- 
eases. Treat seed 
before sowing by this easy dust 
method; Costs less than 5y£c per 
bushel of seed. Treatment fre¬ 
quently increases yield 6% to 
18%. Approved by agricultural au¬ 
thorities; 
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weeds, the demonstration was very clear. 
In some cases the yield of flaxseed 
secured was only 35 per cent of what 
it was on areas that were kept free of 
weeds. Here, then, is further confirma¬ 
tion of the oft-repeated advice to use 
clean land for flax, which is a slender 
growing plant and cannot compete for 
moisture with the more vigorous weed 
growth. 


Seventy-Five Per Cent Moisture Lost 

A T the Soil Research Laboratory, 
which is located at the Dominion 
Experimental Station, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, many soil problems have 
been investigated during the past 20 
years. Although the Soil Research Lab¬ 
oratory, as such, was only established 
after 1935, soil investigations had been 
underway at Swift Current ever since 
1922. 

In view of the wide extent of sum¬ 
merfallowing as a general cropping 
practice in the three prairie provinces, 
one of the interesting investigations has 
to do with the amount of summerfal- 
low moisture conserved. In addition to 
weed control, the main purpose of fal¬ 
low is to save up moisture from the fal¬ 
low season to the succeeding season 
when a crop of grain is grown. 

In some cases, intertilled crops have 
been grown on summerfallow land as a 
substitute for summerfallow, in order 
to avoid the loss of an entire crop dur¬ 
ing the fallow year. The Swift Current 
Laboratory reports that this practice 
has not been satisfactory because the 
intertilled crops themselves use prac¬ 
tically all the available moisture. 

It was found that, over a period of 
18 years, the percentage of the total 
precipitation that could be conserved 
varied considerably. In fact, from Aug¬ 
ust, 1935, to April, 1937, the percentage 
saved was only 2.5, out of a total preci¬ 
pitation of 20.5 inches. The average 
precipitation for the 18 fallow periods 
was 19.54 inches, of which 5.14 inches, 
or 26.3 per cent, was conserved. In these 
studies, the fallow period was taken 
to mean the total period from the time 
one crop was taken off before the fal¬ 
lowing until the next one was planted, 
which means from August of one year 
to April of the second year following. 

The fallow period showing the great¬ 
est total amount of precipitation was 
from August, 1926, to April, 1928, when 
25.25 inches occurred. During this 
period, also, the greatest percentage of 
moisture was conserved, namely, 41.6 
per cent. The fact that in eight out of 
the 18 years no moisture whatever was 
conserved during the second winter of 
the fallow period, indicates the import¬ 
ance of conserving moisture as soon as 
possible after the crop preceding the 
fallow is taken off. 

In most seasons, the moisture that 
fell from May to October was fairly well 
conserved, that is, to an extent of 30 
per cent or more, though in several sea¬ 
sons this percentage fell to around 
ten per cent or even less. Precipitation 
falling during the winter period was 
apparently more difficult to conserve; 
and it is interesting to note that the 
maximum percentage of moisture con¬ 
served in any period of any year was 52 
per cent. The investigators rightly con¬ 
clude that “the data obtained from this 
experiment emphasized the necessity of 
obtaining the maximum storage pos¬ 
sible, for under the very best conditions 
the maximum conservation is approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter of the precipitation.” 


Regrass Submarginal Lands 

I N most parts of the prairie provinces 
the war years have been relatively 
favorable as to the amount of available 
moisture for growing crops. As a con¬ 
sequence of this condition, and also be¬ 
cause of improved grain prices, con¬ 
siderable virgin prairie and land form¬ 
erly abandoned as unsuitable for grain 
production has been plowed up in some 
areas. The result has shown that profit¬ 
able grain crops on such land is an illu¬ 
sion, except in rare and unusual years. 

Officials at the Dominion Range Ex¬ 
periment Station, Manyberries, Alberta, 
have advised against the further plow¬ 
ing up of such land, and especially of 
native grass land, which are fit only for 
maintenance under as good a grass cover 
as can be built up on them. Experi¬ 
mental work during recent years has 
shown that these native grass lands 
can be successfully re-grassed. Every¬ 
thing points to the wisdom of building 



Off *# 5 

/ prefer 

MASSEYHARRIS 


The problem with farm work is that 
so much of it has to be crammed into 
the peak season of seeding, haying, 
harvesting and threshing. Even in 
these seasons most of the work has 
to be packed into the fine days be¬ 
tween rainy spells. At today’s wages, 
no farmer could afford to hire as many 
men as he would like for the peak 
days, even if he could get them. So 
today the farmers who are making the 
money are the ones who are using 
modem equipment to speed-up their 
work and lower production costs. 

Today’s Massey-Harris imple¬ 
ments are the solution of the farm 
help problem. We have made great 
improvements in recent years in the 
design and construction of these im¬ 
plements. They handle more work in 
less time than implements made in 
years gone by. They have many new 
labour-saving features. They are built 
to stand up during long years of 
trouble-free service. 

Your Massey-Harris dealer can 
show you the newest developments 
in implements for Canadian farms. 
Drop in and see him now. 


MASSEY-HARRIS No. 306 DRILL 

This easy working drill saves power. Enclosed gear 
drive runs in oil. Grain runs are designed to assure 
accurate and positive sowing at the desired quantities 
per acre. Hand or power lift—new constant height 
power lift gives full clearance at all times. 



MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO MONCTON 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


Established 1847 

BRANDON SASKATOON YORKTON EDMONTON 
REGINA SWIFT CURRENT CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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Warble flies cause immense losses. Cattle lose 
weight. Cows go dry. Hides are sptpiled. Watch 


for warble swellings and treat immediately. ■ 
Insist on Chipman Warble Products, used by ■ 
Western Stock Growers Association and Live- ■ 
stock Branches of the Prairie Provinces. Eco- 1 
nomical. Easy to apply. Made to Dominion ^ 
Government specifications. 

Ask your dealers or write us 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Saskatoon WINNIPEG Edmonton 



POINT TO BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS 



For better health and increased production, give your 
birds the comfort and security of vermin-proof, 
work-saving concrete housing one of the many 
practical money-saving improvements described in 
"What the Farmer can do with Concrete”. Mail 
coupon below for your free copy. 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Company Building Phillips Square Montreal 
Sales Offices at: Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 

171 Canada Cement Company Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 
Send me your book— 

□ "What the Farmer can do with Concrete” 

□ "Improved Poultry Housing with Concrete” 


Name. 


Address. 














up good grass covers on these lands and 
of resisting the temptation to plow up 
and seed to grain, fields or areas which 
are normally not profitably used for 
this purpose, even when adequately 
managed. 


Cutting Down Wireworm Damage 


W IREWORMS have caused sufficient 
damage to grain crops in the past 
that prairie farmers can scarcely know 
too much about their control. As pointed 
out by the Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Scott, farmers have frequently 
noticed that wireworm damage to grain 
crops has been heavier on breaking 
than on summerfallow or stubble land. 

In co-operation with the Dominion 
Entomological Laboratory, Saskatoon, 
actual counts of wireworms found per 
square foot, were made on four different 
sods, namely, brome grass, crested wheat 
grass, western rye grass and alfalfa. In 
addition to this, wheat was sown on 
breakings of each of these four forage 
crops, and the percentage of damage to 
wheat seedlings noted. 

Average figures over four years re¬ 
vealed that after four years in sod, 
brome grass had 8.8 wireworms per 
square foot; western rye grass 8.3; 
crested wheat grass 5.6; and alfalfa 2.7. 
This indicated that among the grasses 
crested wheat grass had the smallest in¬ 
festation, but that the numbers found 
in alfalfa were less than half as many 
as in the crested wheat grass. 

Calculation of the percentage damage 
to wheat seedlings showed results in the 
same order: Fifty-five per cent of the 
wheat seedlings grown after breaking a 
four-year-old brome grass sod were 
damaged; after western rye grass 34.7 
per cent; after crested wheat grass 29.2 
per cent; and after alfalfa 15.2 per cent. 
It was pointed out that the percentage 
damage to seedlings is not an indication 
of the loss in yield to be expected from 
such a field, since a thin stand, under 
good moisture conditions, would likely 
thicken out as the result of stooling. In 
a dry season, the thinning out of the 
stand would permit much heavier 
growth of weeds, which would, in turn, 
produce a lowered yield. 

The Scott officials therefore suggest 
that when breaking up a forage crop, a 
year of good summerfallowing should be 
practised before seeding the land to 
grain. In practice, this has materially 
reduced the number of wireworms. 
Whether this is done or not, the cultural 
practices recommended for wireworm 
control, including packing, seeding at a 
heavier rate, using seed that will ger¬ 
minate well, and employing fertilizers to 
promote vigorous growth, are really im¬ 
portant. 


How To Make Whitewash 

r IERE will be time to do some 
whitewashing this spring, and there 
are many out-buildings which would 
benefit from an application of a rain¬ 
proof whitewash. Adding two pounds 
of salt and one pound of zinc sulphate 
(dissolved in two gallons of water) 
to 62 pounds of quick lime in ten 
gallons of water makes a good base 
for such a whitewash. To this mixture 
there should be added two gallons of 
skim milk, and it is further improved 
if an ounce of alum is also added. If 
metal is to be whitewashed, the salt 
should be omitted in order to prevent 
rust. 

In buildings where a disinfectant 
whitewash would be advantageous, 50 
pounds of lime can be used in eight 
gallons of boiling water. Add to this 
ten pounds of alum and one pound of 
salt dissolved in six gallons of hot water. 
To the total mixture add a can of lye 
to every 25 gallons and one pound of 
cement to every three gallons. Stir 
thoroughly. Lye is preferable in order 
to secure a white color, but, if neces¬ 
sary, creosote disinfectant may be used. 

If the quantities required are not so 
large, a good whitewash base may be 
made in a large, clean tub by putting 
in a bushel of lump lime and slaking 
with boiling water, but keeping the tub 
covered to retain the steam. The liquid 
should be strained through a fine sieve, 
then three pounds of commercial sul¬ 
phate of zinc, one pound of alum and 
two pounds of common salt added, after 
first dissolving the alum and salt in hot 
water. 



CANADA’S POWER FARMERS 


C pUTtifcK 
' IN YOUR 
OIL FILTERS 


W IX is the quick answer to positive 
lubricating efficiency and maxi¬ 
mum oil mileage in your farm im¬ 
plements today! For EVERY oil filter 
equipped tractor, truck and farm 
motor there’s a WIX filter refill that 
is guaranteed to make lubricating oil 
go farther and do more for you. 

Not alone in longer oil life, but in 
keeping oil at its clean, sludge-free 
best, these new-day filter replace¬ 
ments pay dividends in oil economy 
and reduced motor repairs. Ask your 
local farm implement dealer about 
WIX . . . join 

_the legion of 

—--- A Canadian 

\ farmers who 
\ enjoy its pro- 
\ \ tection and 

\ BUU- \ Jp **'*“ \ savings - 


For Tractors 

- ^ —Makes wood sawing; 

—^^3) fast and easy. Can cat 
W/f enough wood to pay for 
W itself quickly. Easily 
7 moved while attached. Big; 
heavy blade. FREE details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

W -348 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
U. S. A. 


LOW 

PRICE 


or your money back. 

Feed 2 ibs - Fratts 
Poultry Regulator 
N. jrith every 100 lbs. 
of laying mash. 
If you don’t get 
more eggs in 15 
days the purchase 
, S price will be re- 
r I v'/ funded. 


Containing "trace elements”, sharp¬ 
ens appetites, tones up other body 
functions and ensures heavy egg 
production. It’s a real profit pro¬ 
ducer and supplies the tiny amounts 
of "trace elements” in addition to 
other minerals so necessary to 
productive health- ,0RR 

EDEC Write today for your free 
rREC copy of Pratt’s “Poultry 
Man’s Service Guidej’, 

Pratt Food Co. of Canada Ltd. R 
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T HIS overhead haystacker was de¬ 
signed by F. F. Parkinson, School of 
Agriculture, Olds, and the drawings are 
by L. E. Pearson, Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, Calgary. 

Item 1 shows the runners, which are 
fir, preferably creosoted, 6"x8"x20' long. 
Notice in the main side view draw¬ 
ing that a piece of 3"x6" by 8'6" long 
is put in place to hold the hoist up when 
travelling. 

Item 2 is the front cross piece to 
which tackle is attached by means of 
a U bolt shown in Item 26. It is 6"x8" 
fir 7'8" long. 

Item 3 is a cross piece 3"x6" by T 
long, which holds the iron rods sup¬ 
porting the springs. 

Item 4 is the rear spreader 3"x6"x7'. 
Item 5 of which two are required are 
6"x6" by 20' long. They are the main 
arms of the hoist. 

Items 6 and 7, the main cross pieces 
of the hoist, are 4''x6"xl2' of fir. 

Item 8. The teeth are staggered, the 
short ones shown in Item 8, are 2"x6" 
by 12' long and tapered down to 2 1 A". 
Six are required. Item 9, shows the long 
teeth 2"x6" by 13'6". Five are required. 

The upright teeth shown in Item 10, 
are of 2''x4" and are 6'6" long. Twelve 
are needed. They are tapered down to 
lhi" at the point. 


Item 20 is the 1%" standard pipe 7 
long which serves as an axle for the 
main wheels, 


Overhead Hay Stacker 

Item 11 shows the uprights brought 
together in a V shape at the top and 
taking the upper end of the tackle. 
Two are required, a right and a left, 
and they are 4"x6" fir, 14'5" long. 

Item 12 is the spreader across the up¬ 
rights near the bottom and is 2"x4". 

Item 13 shows metal spreader at the 
top of Item 11. It is made of %"x2" 
iron with 11/16" holes. 

Item 14 is a 1*4" steel bar 15 Vt" long 
with a %" hole %" from the end to 
take cotters. It takes the upper end of 
the tackle. 

Item 15 forms the axle of the main 
hoist. It is a piece of 1 Vi " standard 
black pipe 8'6" long with holes %" 
from each end to take %" cotters. It is 
fastened to the runners by Item 16, of 
which two are required. An iron plate 
Vi" by 6"xl6" is bolted on to each 
runner and a strap *4"x2" is welded 
on to these plates and the pipe as shown. 

Item 17 shows the similar mechanism 
by which the uprights (Item 11) are 
attached to the main runners, while 
Item 18 shows the attachment of the 
axle for the wheels (Item 22) to the 
runners. 

Item 19 is a piece of 1%" pipe 7'2" 
long for supporting the uprights. 


while Item 21 is a 2" 
standard pipe to space the wheels. Item 
22 shows the wheels. 

Item 23 is a 4" ring attached to the 
end of the hoisting cable. 

Item 24, of which two are required, 
are made of %" round iron through 
which the front end of the stacker is 
staked to the ground, while Item 25 
takes the hitch for hauling. 

Item 26 shows the lower U bolt at¬ 
tachment for the tackle. 

Item 27 shows a piece of 2" pipe with 
a lug, which slips over the 1 V± " pipe 
carrying the coiled spring. 

Item 28, four in number, fasten the 
main fork to the hoisting beams. 

Item 29, the U bolts for fastening the 
teeth of the work to the cross timber. 

of which two are needed, 


Item 30, 

the right and the left, 48" long of 1" 
pipe flattened to hold the upper end 
of Item 31. 

Item 31 is a piece of 1 Vi" pipe flat¬ 
tened at the bottom carrying the spring. 

Item 32 is a coiled spring of Vt" wire, 
1 %" inside diameter, 75 coils at %" 
centres, carried by Item 31. 

The back stop cable bridle is of two 
pieces of % " cable, 25 feet long attached 
to Item 27. The spring takes up the 
jolt when the hoisted load is discharged. 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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V 3S0 Cuts Per Minute /F^f£ 

Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest book 
catting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way. Fells /_••< 1 

trees. One man operates. Thousands in use. LL tic * LU t j 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive —« 

safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

0-348 F° res * Avenue Ottawa. Kansas, U. S. A. 


INVENTORS HELP FREE? 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions," 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion." Get them today—Free—from W. Irwin 
Haskett. 53 Queen Street. Ottawa. 


THE FARMER'S CHOICE 


THERE 

SOLD BY ALL 

LEADING STORES 

JOHN WATSON LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 

You Should Train Now For Diesel 
Engineering, Auto Mechanics, Elec¬ 
tricity, Gas or Electric Welding! 

Full particulars supplied by filling in coupon be¬ 
low and mailing to CHICAGO VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Dept. 159, Country Guide, 
Winnipeg. 

Reservations are now being made for classes be¬ 
ginning next month. 

Both DAY and EVENING CLASSES. Also teach 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Course.... Age.. 
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Fruit Survey Progress Report 

S LIGHTLY more than two years ago, 
(February, 1943) The Country Guide 
began to ask growers of fruit in the 
three prairie provinces for the names of 
fruit varieties they had grown and how 
these varieties had behaved. Many hun¬ 
dreds of reports were received, and dur¬ 
ing a period of about 15 months, we re¬ 
ceived 12,522 reports of individual 
varieties from 759 growers. These 
figures count only those reports which 
could be compared with each other, and 
indicated that each grower had an aver¬ 
age of 16 varieties of all kinds of fruit. 

In all, much to our surprise, a total of 
754 named varieties were recorded in 
this survey. In addition, there were an¬ 
other 138 numbered seedlings and 
crosses on trial. 

First place for popularity among types 
of fruit goes to crab apples, of which we 
received 2,520 variety reports. Next 
come plums with 2,022; then standard 
apples, with 1,669; followed by plum- 
sandcherry hybrids, with 1,649 reports. 
After these four principal types of fruit, 
there was a sharp drop in number, the 
fifth most popular type being apple-crab 
hybrids, which produced 794 reports. 
Then came 12 other kinds of fruit in 
the following order. Red raspberries 
660; gooseberries, 612; sandcherries 518; 
summer strawberries 351; black currants 
342; red currants 311; everbearing 
strawberries 227; apricots 192; grapes 
149; pears 138; sour cherries and cherry 
substitutes 135; and white currants 123. 
In addition to these principal kinds of 
fruit, we had 50 reports of black rasp¬ 
berries, 52 of purple raspberries, and 10 
blackberry reports. These, with nine 
miscellaneous reports, including blue¬ 
berries, dewberries, etc., and 27 reports 
which gave no information as to the 
kind of fruit, make up the total of 
12,522 reports. 

R ECENTLY we received from the 
Economics Division of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, 389 sheets of 



A mixed clump of evergreen and broad leaved trees weighted down by frost, caught 
by the Guide camera at Regina in January. 

been under way since October 1. The bunches of needles come in five’s 
reports were sorted in many different and carry a blue waxy covering. This 
ways by a sorting machine after the tree grows slowly and in fine sym- 
data had been transferred to cards used metry. Thus it is chosen for specimen 
especially for this kind of work. The planting. The Swiss Mountain Pine 
material is now ready for study and in- (Pinus mugo) has dark green foliage 
terpretation as soon as it can be ar- and grows slowly and often in compact 
ranged, and will enable basic informa- form. The very lowly types are referred 
tion to be secured on such questions as to as Mugo pines. The Ponderosa Pine 
the relationship, if any, between yield from the Black Hills in South Dakota 
and distance apart between rows and is fairly well adapted to many prairie 
the distance apart between trees in the locations. They are distinctive, with 
row; relation between various cultural needles about six inches long, 
factors such as late cultivation, wind- The most reliable junipers are the 
breaks and manuring, and the hardiness Rocky Mountain Junipers from the Bad 
of the variety; the yield and hardiness Lands of North Dakota and the moun- 
of varieties grown on different types of tains of southern Alberta. They are 
soil, and in different soil zones; the found in various foliage colors and in 
regularity of fruiting of different vari- many shapes. Some are pyramidal, 
eties, and the relation of this factor to others conic, columnar, rounded or 


Some common lilacs in named varieties, 
are: 

Whites—Vestale, Edith Cavell, Ellen 
Willmott, Mme Lemoine; Violet—De- 
Miribel, Violetta; Blue— Maurice Barres, 
Emile Gentile; Lilac— Jacques Callot, 
Leon Gambetta, Victor Lemoine; Pink¬ 
ish—Lucie Baltet, Mme A. Buchner; 
Reddish—Mme F. Morel, Paul Thirion, 
Paul Deschanel; Purple— Ludwig Spaeth, 
Paul Hariot. 

(It is important that these “common 
lilacs” be secured as stock on their own 
roots). There are also such deserving 
large shrubs as Saskatoon, Nannyberry, 
Hawthorn, and Yellow-fruited Choke- 
cherry. 

Shrubs of intermediate size include 
Pembina or Highbush cranberry, Korean 
spirea, Ural false-spirea, Red-osier dog¬ 
wood, Spiny caragana, Bartram shad- 
blow, Flowering plum in both single and 
double-flowering forms, Cotoneasters, 
Amur tamarisk, Sea buckthorn, Cherry 
prinsepia, Purple-osier willow, Red-leaf 
rose, Altai rose, and Harison Yellow rose. 

Low shrubs of interest are Dwarf 
Burning bush, Shrubby cinquefoil, Al¬ 
bert Thorn honeysuckle, Sweetberry 
honeysuckle, Siberian currant, Alpine 
currant, Pigmy caragana, Three-lobe 
spirea, Oriental spirea, Sibirea, Euro¬ 
pean Fly honeysuckle, Russian almond, 
Bristly rose, Scotch rose, Rugosa rose, 
Snowberry, Canada yew, Savin, juniper 
and Common juniper. 

Very low shrubs are required for some 
positions. Notable are the Thymes, Rose 
daphne, Anthony Waterer spirea, Froe- 
bel spirea, Fragrant amorpha, Lead 
plant, Stanwell perpetual rose, Oregon 
Holly-grape, Prostrate juniper and 
Globe Mugo pine. 

Shrubs and Vines for Special Places 

Woody vines supply the draperies, or 
dainty hangings to furnish the outdoor 
living-room. Prominent in prairie use 
are Russian clematis, Siberian clematis, 
Western Virgin’s bower, River-bank 
Grape, Bittersweet, Moonseed, Limber 



spreading. They should not be planted 
within a hundred yards of apple trees, 
saskatoons or hawthorns, as they are 
apt to cause injury to these in the form 
of Cedar rust disease. 

Arbor-vitae trees are less suitable. To 
prevent spring sunscald to foliage they 
are placed to the east or north of other 
trees and shrubs. 

The larches are conifers which shed 
their foliage in autumn. The Siberian 
larch is an attractive tree that possesses 
abundance of hardiness. It will grow on 
sandy, or on heavy soil. Larches add a 
feathery touch to the landscape. 

Variety of Broadleaf Trees and Shrubs 

T HE approved list of ornamental 
broadleaf trees has grown during the 
last two decades. Formerly, planting was 
mostly of poplars, willows, ash, elm, 
boxelder (Manitoba maple) and birch. 
Gardeners are also now using Ohio 
Buckeye or American horse chestnut, 
Siberian crabapple, Ussurian pear, Bur 
oak, Tatarian maple, Amur maple, 
butternut. Black walnut, Amur cherry, 
Siberian elm, Mountain ash, Siberian 
apricot, Amur Maackii, and Amur lilac. 

Tall shrubs of merit include Silver 
Buffalo berry, Canada plum, Tatarian 
honeysuckle with red flowers, Amur 
honeysuckle, Water birch, European red 
elder, Wahoo (Euonymus atropurpeus), 
Chinese lilac (Syringa chinensis), Early 
lilac (S. oblata), Hungarian lilac, with 
thick glossy foliage; Preston lilacs in 
named varieties, such as 
Hiawatha, Coral, Elinor, 
Royalty, and Redwine. 


honeysuckle, Wild hop, and native Vir¬ 
ginia creeper. 

Shrubs well suited to planting about 
the foundations of buildings include 
Germander, Korean, Oriental and 
Three-lobe Spireas; European and 
Hedge Cotoneasters; Shrubby cinque¬ 
foil, Pembina; Spiny and Pigmy cara- 
ganas; Sweetberry honeysuckle, Cherry 
prinsepia, Dwarf burning bush, Ussurian 
cherry, Sandcherry, Salt-tree, Savin 
juniper, and other dwarf evergreen 
shrubs. Plants which usually sucker pro¬ 
fusely, such as Russian almond, Russian 
pea-shrub, and Ural false-spirea are 
best kept away from the building. They 
go in a mass by themselves where they 
will not roam about to mar more im¬ 
portant plantings. 

Shady locations are acceptable to dog¬ 
woods, saskatoon, honeysuckles, cur¬ 
rants, some of the dwarf spireas, as the 
Froebel and the Garland; Viburnums, 
Dwarf Burning-bush, and Fragrant 
sumac. 

Wet grounds may be furnished with 
willows, Pembina, Arrowwood, False- 
spirea, Ninebark, Shrubby Cinquefoil, 
Sweet-berry, Honeysuckle and dogwood. 

Fragrant blooms adorn Rose Daphne, 
saskatoon, lilac, mock-orange, roses, 
silverberry, Golden currant, honeysuckle, 
Albert Thorn honeysuckle, Russian olive, 
and basswood. 

Foliage is retained late in autumn by 
common lilac, Speckled alder, Amur 
honeysuckle, Alpine currant, Cotone- 
aster; Garland, Froebel, and Anthony 
Waterer spireas; Russion olive, and 
Laurel willow. 


data representing the sorting of the conditions under which they are 
material from this survey which has grown. 


Your Choice of Trees and Shrubs 

A brief classified list for all purposes 
By W. R. LESLIE 

Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Station, Morden, Manitoba. 

MLL persons who own or tend a Evergreens Are Always 
f \ patch of prairie ground may be- a MONG trees, the most 
come artists. They have a de- t be evergreens Thes* 
cided advantage over other artists, rich green leaves the yea 
such as the painter and the sculptor, spruces are most valued. 
Gardeners are working with the live compact and shapely. The 
forces of nature. Their scene continues preciated also, but they t 
to change in stature, in raiment and in more open and somewhat 
charm with the passing of the seasons, sometimes suffer bv brei 
with the force of the wind, and with storms. The firs are les 
changes in temperature and in humidity j un i pe rs are useful and 
of the atmosphere. Landscape gardening employed more widely, 
is becoming a popular activity with The Black Hills White 
thousands of home-makers on these sidered the most useful 
Canadian plains. f or the prairies. It is h£ 

It is fortunate that there are so many foliage and withstands hi 
and varied kinds of adapted trees, better than our northern 
shrubs and vines available. It is recog- ^he Colorado Spruce is 
nized that some zones are particularly tolerates heat and drou 
favorable in situation and in soil so they seems less subject to ins. 
can grow a number of semi-tender the white. The silvery a 
plants. Moreover, some of the new plants hl . f lawn SDPC 

of great appeal are hardy, but nursery- g ,. P c 

men have not yet worked up a stock of , An ?°'? g f T he ,f )ln ® s ' 
them. This discussion aims to be res- planted. North Swedish 
tricted to esteemed woody plants which forms do well. More soutl 
are suitable across the three prairie likely to sunscald in lat 
provinces and which have been made choice of the hardy pines 
available by local commercial nursery- is the Swiss Stone Pine 
men. < Pinus cembr a). Its 


1 ■ The Sea Buckthorn carries its golden fruit into March. 2. The Crab apple in bloom is a showy ornamental. Circle. The Double Flowering Plum blooms heavily to the tips of the branches. 
3. The pretty Russian Almond suckers too freely for foundation planting. 4. A row of native White Spruce adds distinction to any farmstead.—Morden photos. 
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A E H KENZIE CO. LTD. Seedsmen 


•Wide Selection 
•Hardy Varieties 
•High Grade Stocks 


BRANDON WINNIPEG TORONTO 
MOOSE JAW SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 


WEBB’S 

PEDIGREED SEEDS 

Famous 
for a Century 

★ ★ ★ 

Write for copies of 
Webb’s Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Guide 
and 

Webb’s Floral Guide 

Full descriptions of all seeds, plants, 
roses, shrubs, fruit bushes, etc., 
together with detailed cultivating 
instructions, hints and 
suggestions 

WEBB’S SEEDS 

145 King East Toronto 1, Ont. 


A Business Training in Your Own Home 

Study: Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Ac* 
countancy, or any business subject, by mail. Oldest 
and most successful in Canada. Write for full 
particulars. Dept. H.S. 

DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, WINNIPEG 


SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS 

TRY THEM TO PRODUCE THE MAXIMUM 
in your “Victory” Garden. Send for our 194 5 
catalog postpaid. Spencer’s Seed Store. David 
Spencer Ltd., Box 393C, Vancouver, B.C. 

Hardy Pasture Mixtures 


Brome and Crested 

(50% each) No. 2 . $12.50 

Brome, Crested, Slender 

(33 1/3% each) No. 2 .. 12.00 

Forage Mixture No. 2, Brome, 

Crested (45% each) and 

Alfalfa 10% . 15.00 

Timothy and Alslke 

(25%) No. 2 . 15.00 

Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 

(25%) No. 3 mixture. 25.00 


All per 100 pounds, allow 35c extra 
for bags. Order from nearest house. 

Steele, Briggs Seed Co., Limited 

Winnipeg - Regina - Edmonton 




SEED GRAINS 


MARQUIS WHEAT, 1st Gen., Reg., Gr. 1 
at $2.70 per bus. 

THATCHER WHEAT, Reg., 1st Gen. Gr. 3 
at $3.00 per bus. 

EXETER OATS, Reg., Gr. 2 at $1.87 per 
bus. 

VICTORY OATS, 1st Gen., Reg., Gr. 1 at 
$1.70 per bus. 

ROYAL FLAX, 1st Gen., Reg., Gr. 1 at 
$5.00 per bus. 

Bags extra. Write for our illustrated 
Seed and Feed Catalogue. 

J. H. SPEERS & CO. 


DAIRYMEN TALK 
IT OVER 

Continued, from page 7 


prairie provinces, owing to the com¬ 
paratively long distances which cheese 
milk must be hauled from farm to fac¬ 
tory, but it Is interesting, in passing, to 
note the comparative volume of cream¬ 
ery butter production in the three prairie 
provinces over the years. Until about 
the beginning of World War I, Mani¬ 
toba led in butter production. Then 
Alberta took the lead and in 1924, when 
Manitoba produced 12 million pounds, 
the Saskatchewan make was 13 million, 
and Alberta more than 22 million. In 
1944, Saskatchewan produced 48,226,769 
pounds of creamery butter, Alberta 37,- 
784,393 pounds, and 
Manitoba 31,571,555. 

The comparatively ra¬ 
pid development of but¬ 
ter manufacture in west¬ 
ern Canada can be traced 
fairly directly to the em¬ 
phasis placed during the 
early years of provincial 
history in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan on the 
grading of cream, and 
later the grading of but¬ 
ter. Cream grading was 
established in Alberta in 
the spring of 1910 in the 
creameries then being 
operated by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture. The first private cream¬ 
ery to adopt the cream-grading prin¬ 
ciple was the Calgary Central Creamery 
established in 1910. For the next few 
years, cream grading was a hit-or-miss 
proposition, based on standards set more 
or less arbitrarily by individual cream¬ 
eries. It was not until 1914 that butter 
grading was begun, and in 1915 it was 
applicable to all creameries. In 1918, a 
convention representative of the three 
prairie provinces approved of uniform 
standards of grading both butter and 
cream. 

Cream grading in Saskatchewan began 
at government-operated creameries in 
May, 1912, but It was not until 1922 
that a compulsory cream grading serv¬ 
ice was inaugurated in all creameries. 
Until 1926 provincial departments of 
agriculture provided a grading service 
for butter, but in that year the Federal 
Grading Service took over all butter 
grading. Butter grading, however, is 
not compulsory, and for the year 1944 
only 54 per cent of all butter manu¬ 
factured in Canada was graded, as com¬ 
pared with 94.7 per cent of all Canadian 
cheese. Now, as in earlier years, how¬ 
ever, the prairie provinces take the 
lead in butter grading, and in 1944, 71 
per cent of Manitoba butter was graded; 
88 per cent of the Saskatchewan produc¬ 
tion; and 91.6 of the Alberta butter 
output. 

W HAT the postwar future of prairie 
dairying will be is a matter of deep 
concern to all engaged in the industry. 
Indeed, the recent conventions in the 
three prairie provinces brought out the 
fact that it is of concern to dairymen 
all over North America. Prof. W. B. 
Comb, in charge of dairy manufacture 
at the University of Minnesota, told 
Manitoba dairymen of the changes 
which were taking place in Minnesota’s 
dairying, as the result of the war, and 
enumerated a long list of new dairy 
products which are in the process of 
development for postwar marketing. 
These include dried and concentrated 
milk of all kinds, dried butter, flavored 
dry ice cream mixes, and various new 
dairy products. Prof. J. B. Fitch, Chief 
of the Dairy Husbandry Department, 
University of Minnesota, told Alberta 
dairymen of the strong tendency toward 
the development of whole milk factories, 
and said that Minnesota dairying has 
changed more in the last five years 
than in the previous 35 years. Three 
hundred of the 825 creameries in the 
State are now receiving whole milk 
instead of cream. At least 160 milk 
drying plants are working about 22 
hours per day, and he felt that the 
future of dairying in the State would 
depend to a considerable extent on the 
prloe for dried milk. Minnesota, which 
had about 1,900,000 dairy cattle in 1944, 


has had from five to six billion pounds 
of skim milk annually which has been 
fed largely to calves and hogs. The sys¬ 
tem of farming in the State may be 
changed considerably if a market is 
found for the dried skim milk, because 
a continuation of whole milk shipping 
will mean more intensive dairying 
throughout the State. 

The future of dairying in the prairie 
provinces, as of all agriculture, depends 
primarily on the establishment and 
maintenance of peace and security 
throughout the world after the shooting 
stops. Europe must choose between self- 
sufficiency and a high standard of liv¬ 
ing. Peace and security coupled with 
credit provided principally by Anglo- 
Saxon countries for the development of 
industry, will probably encourage a 
higher standard of living. The absence 
of these factors will probably mean a 
return to prewar efforts toward self- 
sufficiency. Out of the recent Crimea 
Conference between the 
British, United States 
and Soviet leaders, came 
at least one significant 
statement bearing di¬ 
rectly on this point. The 
text of the Conference 
report contains this 
paragraph: 

“We are resolved upon 
the earliest possible 
establishment with our 
allies of a general inter¬ 
national organization to 
maintain peace and se¬ 
curity. We believe that 
this is essential both to 
prevent digression and to remove the 
political, economic and social causes of 
war through the close and continuing 
collaboration of all peace-loving people.” 

M EANWHILE, no matter what the 
postwar future of dairying may be, 
there is only one approach open to the 
dairy producer. It is by means of the 
old, old story of improved quality and 
decreased costs of production. Every 
speaker at all three conventions whose 
subject took him within the field of 
producer problems, emphasized this 
point. Greater attention to increased 
production per cow; more attention to 
the use of proven sires; increased acre¬ 
ages of alfalfa and other high quality 
forage crops which the dairy cow is so 
well able to turn economically into milk; 
Increased efficiency in the use of capital 
and labor—these are all on the cards of 
the future for progressive dairymen 
during the coming years, with an urg¬ 
ency never before so apparent. If trade 
is to be opened up and wider markets 
secured, dairymen who hope to secure 
adequate returns for the labor expended 
on the cow, must see that she is an 
efficient producer and that he himself 
takes good care of her products. 

Robert Forshaw of the University of 
Saskatchewan speaking at Regina, and 
Prof. Fitch at Calgary, emphasized the 
fact that pure-breds are losing their pro¬ 
duction lead over grade dairy cattle. Mr. 
Forshaw pointed to results of cow test¬ 
ing in British Columbia, which shows, 
over the years, that the gap between 
the production of grades and pure- 
breds is narrowing, owing to the lack of 
attention given to proven pure-bred 
sires on pure-bred cows. Prof. Fitch 
cited results from the use of 10,000 pure¬ 
bred dairy sires during the years 1935-43. 
Among these, 4,754 sires produced daugh¬ 
ters with butterfat production higher 
than their dams, while 5,246 sires pro¬ 
duced daughters yielding less butterfat 
than their dams. Used on cows produc¬ 
ing up to 350 pounds of butterfat per 
year, 2,387 sires improved production 
in the daughters, as compared with 
1,582 sires that decreased it; but of 
6,031 sires used on cows averaging 350 
pounds of butterfat or more per year, 
only 2,367 increased production in their 
daughters, as compared with 3,664 that 
decreased it. Prof. Fitch saw little hope 
for the future in the fact that of all 
cows bred in artificial breeding associa¬ 
tions in Minnesota, only 25 per cent 
were bred by proven sires. 

Prof. Fitch also quoted figures similar 
to those which have been presented to 
Canadian dairymen many times in the 
past, showing the increasing returns 
above feed costs, from higher producing 
cows. Figuring butterfat at 59 cents a 
pound, Minnesota cow testing associa¬ 
tions in 1943-44 found that cows produc¬ 
ing 4,000 pounds of milk and 150 pounds 




“EARLIEST and BEST” 

TOMATO 

Introduced by us several years ago and by sheer 
merit it has outsold all other varieties among 
both home and commercial growers each season, 
in every part of Canada. Customers repeatedly 
tell us "Earliest and Best” is still better than we 
claim. Produces large, beautiful, solid, perfect 
shipping tomatoes, earlier than any other variety. 
High crown type without core, and most beauti¬ 
ful red with finest flavour. No cripples, scalds, 
cracked, wrinkled, uneven, scarred fruit, and 
often ten fruits in a cluster. Amazing yielder. 
(Pkt 15£) (oz 75<) postpaid. 

FREE -OUR BIG 1945 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK—Leads Again e 2 W 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


-. GLADIOLI - 

Best known varieties, 100,000 bulbs at sacrifice 
prices, closing out. $2.50 a hundred or three cents a 
bulb, postage paid. S. G. BAIRD, 50 Ruby Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Everbearing RASPBERRIES 

and other berries that fruit first 
season. FREE catalogue. 

TOBE ’S TREERY, Niagara-on-t he-Lake, Ont. 


STRAWBERRY & RASPBERRY PLANTS 

(Inspected Stock) 

STRAWBERRY—Improved Senator Dun¬ 
lap, Glenheart, Gem (Everbearing). 

50 for $2.00. 100 for $3.50. 500 for $15.50. 
RASPBERRY—Chief, Viking, Newman. 
50 for $2.50. 100 for $4.00. 500 for $17.50. 

Supply Limited. Express Collect. Indicate 
Railway. 

ST. NORBERT FRUIT GARDENS 

P.O. Box No. 17 - - - - St. Norbert, Man. 




KILLS LICE ON 
HORSES, CATTLE, HOGS 
KEDS (TICKS) ON SHEEP 


Buy from your dealer 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A NEW HORSE fit A FEW CENTS 

Clear out the bots and worms 
now breeding in your horse’s 
stomach, and give him a new 
lease on life — new energy and 
power. A SUR-SHOT does it— 
quickly and safely. $1.50 and $3 
boxes from your dealer, 
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•Dr Chase s 

JNEBVE FOOD 


Dr. Chases 
NERVE FOOD 


LuVTCtfKft 
I VAX ^ 


GLOBELITE 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed i7> Years 
Qei jb tt &i l* G*tdt 6\d*A. flow 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg. Man. 


of butterfat, cost $49 to feed and re¬ 
turned $43 above the feed cost. The 
production of 5,000 pounds of milk and 
200 pounds of fat, increased the feed 
cost by $4 but raised the return above 
feed cost to $68. At 6,000 pounds of milk 
the extra feed cost was $13, and the 
return over feed $114. At 10,000 pounds 
milk and 400 pounds fat, the figures 
were $24 extra feed cost and $161 above 
the amount spent for feed. Even a 
13,000-pound cow, yielding 500 pounds 
of fat, cost only $42 more to feed and 
returned $204 above the feed cost, or 
$161 more than the 4,000 pound cow. 

H. L. Patterson indicated at Winnipeg, 
and again at Calgary, the relationship 
between the production of cows and 
labor income of the dairyman. He re¬ 
ported that 140 Alberta dairymen, whose 
farm businesses were surveyed, included 
only 13 operators whose herds averaged 
340 pounds of butterfat or more; and 
that these 13 averaged labor incomes 
of $1,932 each, as compared with $1,014 
average labor income for 27 farmers 
in the same group, whose cows aver¬ 
aged less than 220 pounds of butterfat 
per year. These improved labor incomes 
represented the difference between a 
return over feed costs of $155 per cow 
in one case, and $58 per cow in the 
other; which meant a difference from 
milk receipts per cow between $219 in 
one case and $100 in the other. Higher 
production per cow in this instance, 
also meant a difference in the amounts 
of concentrates fed per animal unit, 
between 3,068 pounds in the better 
group, and 1,756 pounds per animal in 
the lower. 

Mr. Patterson also presented figures 
showing that among 53 whole milk ship¬ 
pers in Alberta, only three were average, 
or higher than average, with respect to 
the five principle factors affecting labor 
income. These factors, butterfat yield 
per cow, crop yield index, cash receipts 
per man, number of crop acres, and the 
number of years required for cash re¬ 
ceipts to equal the capital invested, by 
successful management, resulted in 
these three farms in average labor in¬ 
comes of $5,262, compared with an 
average labor income of $620 less than 
nothing, for four farms which were not 
equal to the average in any one of these 
factors. Success in even one factor 
raised labor income to $1,929 on 11 
farms. Excellence in two factors brought 
labor incomes of $2,571 to 13 farmers. 
Three factor success raised labor income 
to $3,605; in four factors to $3,985. 


MAPLE SYRUP SALES 

There are no major changes in prices or in the method of rationing maple 
syrup and maple sugar this year. Maple butter has been removed from the 
ration and will be coupon free the same as maple wax (la tire) and maple 
cream. Maximum prices per Imperial gallon for sales of maple syrup direct 
to consumers, in screw top metal containers, f.o.b. nearest shipping point 

$2.40 Canadian Medium Grade$2.90 

$2.65 Canada Light Grade— $3.15 


Why not help your man to better 
health by recommending this Vitamin 
Bi Tonic which has so greatly bene¬ 
fited you. 

Most women know about Dr. 
Chase’s NERVE FOOD from ex¬ 
perience or the report of friends. 
Many have learned to depend on it 
when loss of sleep, fatigue or indiges¬ 
tion warns them of nervous ex¬ 
haustion. 

Why not see that the man in whom 
you are most interested has the 
benefit of this proven tonic when 
troubled with similar ailments. 

Ask for the new econ- f car.?- \ 
omy size bottle of 


Ungraded syrup... . 
Canada Dark Grade 


Grading must be in accordance with the Maple Industry Act and the col- 
ourimeter approved by Federal Department of Agriculture. 

A premium of 25c per gallon over the “Canada Light" price has been 
fixed for syrup grading "Fancy". 

MAPLE SUGAR:— Maximum selling prices per pound are: 

Loose-packed in bags or other containers, commonly 
known as "farmer's run".22 

]/ 2 , 1, 2 or 4 lb. blocks (Ungraded)..,.35 

Maple wax (la tire), maple butter and maple cream. . .35 

COUPONS:— Until May 31, one preserves coupon covers purchase of one 
quart (40 fluid ounces) maple syrup, or 2 lbs. maple sugar. Maple butter, 
maple wax and maple cream are not rationed. After May 31 one preserves 
coupon will be good for 24 ounces of maple syrup. 

A farmer may use his own maple products on his own premises without 
surrendering coupons. He must collect coupons for all direct sales of rationed 
maple products off the farm, and forward coupons to his Local Ration 
Board. 

MAIL ORDERS:— Loose coupons must not be accepted with mail orders. In 
exchange for four preserve coupons a special voucher, covering purchase of 
one gallon of maple syrup, can be obtained from Local Ration Board. 
Producers must not ship syrup unless this voucher accompanies order. 

Vouchers received by producers may not be transferred, exchanged, nego¬ 
tiated or deposited and should be forwarded to Local Ration Boards by 
10th of each month in postage-free Farmer's Envelope, RB-61, together 
with coupons and other valid ration documents from other maple product 
sales. 


21 YARDS SUITING $1.98 

Three pounds. Lineal measurement. Assarted colors. 
Factory ends. All wool. Expensive suit cloth. 
Length 56 Inches, width 5 to 10 inches. Make warm 
Quilts. Children's Clothing. Caps. Remit $1.00. 
Balance 98c collect, plus postage. Refund guarantee. 
WARDS. 57A, Box 2523, Montreal. 


T HESE telling figures from actual farm 
operations give point to the various 
aspects of the story of successful dairy 
breeding, feeding and management told 
by various other convention speakers. 
Professor J. M. Brown of the University 
of Manitoba told again, at Regina, of 
the importance of an abundance of good 
roughages in the feeding of dairy cattle. 
The more legumes that can be grown 
in western Canada, the more economical 
will be our dairy production. Because 
the supply of protein is the bugbear 
of western dairymen, unless legume 
roughages can be produced in abund¬ 
ance, higher priced concentrates such as 
linseed oil meal must be purchased. He 
emphasized the importance of the five 
minerals essential in dairy feeding, lime, 
phosphorus, iodine, sodium and chlorine, 
and exploded once more the fallacy 
that even the best of pastures will sup¬ 
port a high producing milk cow without 
a grain supplement. 

The tragedy of these conventions, if 
it may be so designated, is that among 
the thousands of dairy cow owners in 
the three prairie provinces, who between 
them own a million and a quarter 
cows, very few are present; and these 
are the dairymen who probably need the 
information and inspiration less than 
those who do not, or are not able to 
attend. 

The war period, of course, is provid¬ 
ing many producers with labor worries 
and keeping them tied closely at home. 
Whether it will be possible to maintain 
the present high rate of production is 
problematical. Indications are that 
farmers throughout Canada generally 
are inclined to reduce their cow hold¬ 
ings, a movement which began early 
last summer. This tendency has been 
more marked in the prairie provinces, 
and especially in Alberta, where the use 
of dual-purpose cows is perhaps more 
general, and makes it easier to take ad¬ 
vantage of the smaller labor require- 


Mineral feed supplement for 
horses, cows, sheep. Adds the 
necessary growth ingredient to 
the feed. 


Specially prepared mineral sup¬ 
plement for pigs. Guards against 
rickets, hairlessness etc. Gives 
rapid growth. 

Buy from your dealer 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ATTENTION! 


This ad is addressed to a man who is 
concerned about his future security and 
interested in getting a business of his 
own. He may be too old for heavy work, 
or young and exempt from military 
service. Perhaps his income is uncertain 
or not enough to meet present-day de¬ 
mands. lie may be discouraged, but lr he 
has good references and a car, there is a 
possibility of him qualifying for better 
than average earnings. He should forward 
full personal history to the advertiser. 
Box 160, The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


For further details of any of the above orders apply to 
the nearest office of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 












IS ENGINEERED 


Efficient, dependable performance is literally 
engineered — right into every AC plug! 

All the year round, AC experts work with the engineers 
of the entire automotive industry, to ensure that AC 
plugs have the correct Heat Range and other per¬ 
formance factors for every car, truck or tractor. 

That is why AC plugs have been installed at the fact 
as original equipment in so many cars and tru 
That’s why so many owners prefer carefully enginec 
AC’s for replacement. 
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MADE IN 
CANADA 
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"Jack will have a better 
chance than I did" 


"Young Jack raised that calf, and he’s proud as 
punch of it. He’ll make a real farmer one of these 
days.” 

"Takes to it naturally, eh?” 

"He sure does. And he’ll have a better chance 
than I did. I began with almost nothing and had to 
support my parents. The first ten years were mighty 
tough. But now I’ve got enough with my life insur¬ 
ance to guarantee that Jack and his mother will be 
looked after until he’s old enough to take over the 
farm, if anything happens to me. And if I live, 
there’ll be an insurance pension coming in for his 
mother and me, so that we’ll be able to sit back a bit 
and take it easy. It’s a great feeling, to know you’ve 
taken care of the future”. 


Because it has well served man’s urgent needs for financial 
protection, independence and peace of mind, life insurance 
has steadily grown in public favor. Under sound manage¬ 
ment, proper insurance laws and competent government 
supervision, it now safeguards the future of more than four 
million Canadians. In no other way can individuals pool 
their savings and at the same time enjoy protection, for the 
mutual benefit of themselves and their loved ones. 



It is good citizenship to own 

LIFE INSURANCE 

A message from Life Insurance Companies in Canada 

Lf7« 


ments of beef cattle. In all three prairie 
provinces fewer cows are being milked 
than a few months ago, and particularly 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta more milk 
is being fed to livestock. Whether this 
tendency has arisen solely as a result 
of labor shortage, or whether it is partly 
a reaction to higher grain prices and 
higher farm income, is difficult to 
estimate. 

The outlook for dairy prices appears 
to be somewhat confused. The present 
situation is abnormal, owing to 
wartime subsidies in almost every 
branch of dairying. It would seem prob¬ 
able that the demand for dairy products 
will continue strong well into the post¬ 
war period, and the prospect would seem 
to justify continued high production, 
wherever this is possible. On the other 
hand, unless carefully handled, the ad¬ 
justment of wartime prices to normal 
market conditions may come as some¬ 
thing of a jolt to many dairymen. Sas¬ 
katchewan, which is primarily inter¬ 
ested in butter production, and Alberta 
which has a more diversified interest in 
the continuation of dairy subsidies as 
recommended by the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada recently, both supported that 
organization in its request for a con¬ 
tinuation, and even an increase, in the 
subsidies now being paid. In the face of 
declining production and at a time 
when the Dominion-Provincial Confer¬ 
ence, held in Ottawa in December, 
asked for a further 500 million pounds 
of milk in 1945, the dairy organizations 
felt, evidently, that only a further 
monetary inducement will halt the de¬ 
cline and achieve maximum production. 

T HE Alberta association in particular 
is looking forward to the postwar 
competition for quality and lowered 
costs of production. Continuation of the 
dairy surveys was suggested, and more 
research into the control of tuberculosis 
and Bangs disease is desired. Increased 
training facilities for buttermakers was 
represented as an urgent need. Both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta endorsed the 
recent action taken by the Dominion 
government with regard to cheese qual¬ 



ity, and Alberta requested a provincial 
regulation, making the harmless color¬ 
ing of rejected cheese milk compulsory. 
The further development of cow testing, 
dairy calf clubs and other forms of 
dairy education were endorsed. 

Both the Saskatchewan and Alberta 
associations evidenced interest in the 
development of artificial breeding 
centres. At Regina, J. M. Bow¬ 
man, organizer of the first artificial 
breeding association in Canada at Nee- 
pawa, Manitoba, reviewed a wealth of 
experience, and drew many questions 
from interested listeners. At Calgary, 
W. H. Mead, Supervisor of this work 
for the province of Alberta at the Olds 
School of Agriculture, reviewed the de¬ 
velopment and operation of the pro¬ 
vincial artificial insemination policy 
since its inauguration about 18 months 
ago. In addition to the breeding centres 
at Olds, Alberta, and Neepawa, Mani¬ 
toba, breeding centres have also been 
established at Saskatoon and Regina, 
Saskatchewan. So far the idea is com¬ 
paratively new to the prairie provinces, 
and it is difficult to forecast how readily 
it will catch on. 

If there is any one thing that can be 
said to have come out of the resumption 
of provincial dairy conventions after a 
wartime lapse of a year or two, it is 
evidence of an increased appreciation of 
the new factors which have entered onto 
the dairy scene, such as the increased 
use of evaporated and dried milk, the 
use of whey for the manufacture of 
penicillin; and an added appreciation 
of the older factors such as the im¬ 
portance of quality in milk and cream 
production, and more economical pro¬ 
duction through better breeding and 
feeding. These latter are now, as they 
always have been and must always be, 
the aim of the progressive dairy farmer. 
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BURGESS BATTERIES MEAN 
LONGER ACTIVE LIFE 


There is a reason—Burgess Batteries 
have many features — moisture-proof, 
individually tested, separately insu¬ 
lated, protected by chrome. If you 
want maximum service from your bat¬ 
tery set, use Burgess Batteries. 
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SAVOSS 

FOR YOUR 

LAME HORSE 



For lameness due to Spav¬ 
in, Splint, High Ringbone; 
muscular strain of leg, shoulder or hip —or for 
superficial swelling — the counter-irritant. Hu¬ 
mane effect with Savoss must give complete 
satisfaction, or return carton and your money is 
promptly refunded. 


Many have used Savoss instead of firing. Many 
lay-ups have been avoided or shortened. Now only 
$3.50 —with satisfaction-money-back guaran¬ 
tee—it’s the same good old Save-the-Horse as 
sold at $5. for over 40 years; on hand Savoss is 
equally useful for cows, especially for massaging 
of udder;—and for humans. Buy of Druggist. 
Accept no substitute. If out of stock, order 
direct. Begin using Savoss without delay. Write 
for Folder and Proofs. Troy Chemical Co., 
Dept. F, 517 Crawford St., Toronto 4, Ont. 
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AGRICULTURE— 
RUSSIAN STYLE 

Continued, from page 8 


into play. The measure of your civiliza¬ 
tion is the number of people you can 
release from producing your own food 
requirements. In other words, indus¬ 
trial development is largely based on the 
efficiency of the farmer. Primitive tribes 
devoted most of their energies to secur¬ 
ing their food. The teepee of the Indian 
was a by-product of the chase. As agri¬ 
culture in a society increases in effici¬ 
ency of production a larger and larger 
proportion of the people are released 
from food production to make gadgets 
ranging from cantilever bridges to radio 
tubes. The Russians, in this writer’s 
opinion, will have to release more than 
35 or 40 per cent of their people from 
the land in order to match our standard 
of living. Will they be able to do that 
with the collective system? Not unless a 
change is made. Perhaps they will com¬ 
bine with it a measure of local industry. 

But to get back to the book and the 
division of labor on the collective. The 
brigade is the basic unit of labor. It may 
include from 30 to 60 people. Each bri¬ 
gade has its foreman, also appointed by 
the board of management, and it is di¬ 
vided into squads for further flexibility. 
The brigade is given specific tasks. It is 
assigned to a specified tract of land or to 
the care of animals, etc., and is re¬ 
sponsible for the tools and implements 
that it uses. One brigade may be re¬ 
sponsible for cultivating, seeding and 
harvesting a specified tract of land; an¬ 
other looks after the dairy herd; an¬ 
other after the sheep or beef cattle, and 
so on throughout, according to the work 
assigned to them by the managing 
board. 

Apparently the system does not make 
an efficient use of the time of the mem¬ 
bers of the kolkhoz. It was shown that 
in 1937, the members worked for the 
collective less than 47 per cent of their 
working time. For the rest of their time 
they were engaged on their own hold¬ 
ings, in crafts, flour milling, brick yards 
and so on. 

H OW is a farm worker remunerated for 
his labor? An intricate system of 
work day credits has been evolved for 
work requiring different degrees of skill 
and intelligence. A work day norm, a 
conventional unit, is established and 
varying credits given for the same hours 
of labor performed. For example, one 
peasant may receive 12 % work days’ 
credit for a month’s work, while another 
doing a job requiring more skill may get 
50 days’ credit. A chairman, in addition 
to his fixed monthly salary, may be 
credited with from 45 to 90 work day 
norms monthly. As a further incentive 
there are bonuses to brigades and squads 
for producing in excess of their quotas. 
Individal members are also given bon¬ 
uses for efficiency. For example, dairy 
maids receive 15 per cent of excess milk; 
poultry maids 15 per cent of excess eggs 
and 50 per cent of excess poultry pro¬ 
duced, and so on throughout the list. 

In addition to time credits mentioned 
above, a chairman of a managing board 
gets a bonus if the collective exceeds its 
quota, plus another bonus if he has 
occupied the position more than three 
years. Altogether he may receive up to 
three times the income of the ordinary 
worker. 


The scheme is in reality a piece-work 
system such as prevails in mines and 
factories where it is called Stakhano- 
vism, a system against which organized 
labor here and in the United States and 
Britain is inflexibly opposed. The pay 
is according to the value of the product 
of the collective and is in cash and kind. 
But there are deductions, a system with 
which western farmers are familiar. As 
recently as 1937-39 “about 40 per cent 
of the collectives’ income in kind was 
taken by the government; about 20 per 
cent deducted for obligatory funds and 
only about 40 per cent distributed among 
the members. Of the monetary income, 
about 55 per cent was distributed amom 
the members.” It should be said that 
the obligatory funds are almost wholly 
for the benefit of the members. 

In addition, however, the member of 
the kolkhoz has an individual income 
He has his allotment, as was mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. It is not 
large—only an acre or two. Of course 
sin'ce a man, his wife and children over 
16 years of age are eligible for member¬ 
ship, the allotment of a family may be 
several times these amounts. On the 
allotments, the members can produce 
their garden stuff and keep animals, 
poultry, sheep, goats, rabbits or bees, 
within certain specified limits, for their 
own use or for sale. Feeds, pasturage 
and transportation are supplied by the 
collective, for the member gets part of 
his income in kind. The produce of the 
allotments is sold by the members on 
the open market, where the price is 
largely governed by the good old law 
of supply and demand. Thousands of 
markets have been established over Rus¬ 
sia where producer and consumer meet 
to sell and buy direct. One result of this 
policy, which goes back to Stalin’s edict 
that “every peasant should have a cow,” 
is that over one-half the livestock popu¬ 
lation of the Soviet Union is privately 
owned and the product of private allot¬ 
ments is a very large factor in the gen¬ 
eral economy of the country. The peas¬ 
ant is, therefore, a dual personality. On 
the one hand he is a petty proprietor 
and on the other a worker for hire 
on the collective. The authors state that 
a process is at work, slower than in the 
case of factory management, in which 
the collectives are gradually freeing 
themselves from outside interference 
with ordinary farm operations. 

In addition to its connection with 
these oversight organs, the collective 
has connections with consumer and 
sales co-operatives through which it 
markets part of its production and buys 
part of its supplies. The collective sys¬ 
tem, of course, integrates with the in¬ 
dustrial system of Russia. Altogether, 
the Russian economy presents a high 
degree of organization. In his book, 
“The Real Soviet Russia,” David Dallin 
estimates the new official and bureau¬ 
cratic personnel at eleven million, or 
14 per cent of the active population and 
that this 14 per cent of the active popu¬ 
lation receives 35 per cent of the na¬ 
tional income. The workers, comprising 
25 per cent of the population get about 
the same share of the national income, 
while the peasants get still less. 

Seventy per cent of the squad leaders 
are women. The authors say these 
women are more conscientious than 
men, they seem more enthusiastic in 
competition than men and have 
achieved records of output of beets, flax, 
cotton, milk and other products. “Their 
cultural conditions are still far from 
those of the peasant women of Den¬ 
mark or the farm wife of Canada, but 
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... AND goaf CAN BE HAD ONLY IN THE 
DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPllDWAY MILKER 


Fast milking plus uniform milk¬ 
ing . . . form the unbeatable com¬ 
bination that provides best milking 
results. Both are necessary for the 
kind of fast, clean, profitable milk¬ 
ing that every dairyman wants. 

Fast milking is a built-in quality 
of the De Laval Magnetic Speed¬ 
way Milker . . . and with the 
De Laval Speedway Method of Fast 
Milking users are obtaining the top 
brand of fast, clean milking. 


Uniform milking is also a built-in 
feature of the De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway. Pulsation, for all units 
in use are controlled from one cen¬ 
tral point by magnetic force. Hence 
... all units milk with exactly the 
same speed and action at all times 
. . . delivering perfect uniformity 
of milking. 

Fast and uniform milking means 
best results . . . and that’s what 
you want for your herd. 



The De Laval Sterling Milker is par¬ 
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the nurseries, schools, medical aid and 
the protection of motherhood make their 
lives considerably easier than formerly.” 

The younger people are particularly 
keen in their work. For example, govern¬ 
ment pressure has had to be exerted to 
move labor from the farms to work in 
war factories. Many of them are train¬ 
ing themselves to take positions which 
will put them into the higher income 
brackets on the collectives. A large 
number of experts in agricultural prac¬ 
tices, livestock production, veterinary 
work, etc., are employed on the col¬ 
lectives, and many young people are 
preparing themselves to hold such posi¬ 
tions, just as many young people in this 
country take courses to equip them to 
hold positions in agricultural services. 

One thing is certain, the standard of 
living of the Russian peasants has 
greatly improved over anything they 
knew under the czars. With the return 
of peace, it will continue to improve, 
but it has a long way to go yet before 
the peasant and his family think they 
are entitled to own their own auto¬ 
mobile. 

Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture will be mailed postpaid for 
$3.75. Address Book Department, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


Stop the Wastage frosts 
Chronic Mastitis! 

Chronic mastitis in your herds can be 
controlled by using Lederle*s Tyrothricin 
Emulsion. This germ killer quickly acts 
on the germs most commonly responsible 
for the disease. A high percentage of 
cures follows treatment with Lederle’s 
Tyrothricin Emulsion and mastitis spread 
is stamped out. 

Acute mastitis responds to local applica¬ 
tions to the udder, and doses of Sulfanila¬ 
mide Lederle and Sulfathiazole Lederle by 
mouth. Lederle’s Tyrothricin Emulsion is 
injected after the acute stage is over. 

Send for free booklet on Tyrothricin. 


Animal Industry Division 

LEDERLE 

LABORATORIES INC. 

A Unit oi American Cyanamid Company 
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ways, to handle spring 
floods; provided controls to 
send determined volumes of 
water through the dam. 

In the spring of 1940, the 
valley flooded as in other 
years. Water surged down 
Bullpound Creek to the Red 
Deer River; into the South 
Saskatchewan; and so, to 
Hudson Bay. The floods 
subsided; but drought didn’t 
blast the valley, as in 
former years! The dam held 
a lake—seven miles long. 
Lake Coleman! 

Lake Coleman, created 
and controlled by man, is 
deep and permanent. It 
guarantees water for live¬ 
stock; it means life to thou¬ 
sands of waterfowl broods 
hatched in the surrounding 
region. It keeps the creek 
alive, during the driest sum¬ 
mers, for miles downstream. 
Twenty-two ranchers have 
come back to pasture their 
cattle all summer along 
Bullpound Valley — which 
drought had forced them to 
forsake. And . . . this re¬ 
gion, which had killed ducks 
and geese by untold thou¬ 
sands, now produces tre- 


<by Canadians); an actual 
investment of well over nine 
million dollars. 

Up to 31 December, 1944, 
140 Ducks Unlimited con¬ 
servation projects were 
launched. These safeguard 
over 1.200,000 acres from 
drought. Transient “phan¬ 
tom waters” are rebuilt into 
permanent lakes. New per¬ 
manent waters are created, 
like Lake Coleman. Miles of 
fire-guards are established; 
neighborhoods organized to 
fight prairie, marsh and 
timber fires; hay crops are 
improved on managed 
marshes. The work opens 
“opportunity unlimited” for 
reaping wealth from full 
management of resources 
. . . for postwar rebuilding 
. . . for building interna¬ 
tional understanding and 
goodwill. 


Protect the Seed with a 
JOHN DEERE-VAN BRUNT 
Model “LL” Press Drill 


Press drill, shown above, 
and plain drill, shown below, 
bring you the famous Van 
Brunt adjustable-gate fluted 
force-feeds; high-grade 
disks with flint-hard, dust- 
proof bearings that run in 
oil; power lift; handy screw 
depth regulator; and rigid, 
non - sagging, galvanized 
seed box. 
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You get bigger yields when you seed your 
grain crops with a John Deere-Van Brunt 
Model “LL” Press Grain Drill. It puts the 
desired amount of seed at the bottom of every 
furrow, covers the seed at even depth, then 
presses the dirt firmly over the seed. Soil blow¬ 
ing is reduced, moisture is saved, no seed is 
wasted, and the crop *, 

ripens evenly. Make it a -sSLa 

point to learn all about MSS 

John Deere-Van Brunt 
Drills. SSS 


See Your John Deere 
Dealer 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD 
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CALGARY 


The changed scene on Bullpound Creek. T. E. Main, of Ducks Unlimited, standing on the 
same spot before and after the dam was built. Below, now the lake is a duck factory. 
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Taking the sharp edge off winter. 


British Farm Delegates 
Study Canadian 
Agricultural Situation 

Towards the end of February a 
delegation of British farmers, members 
of the National Farmers’ Union, arrived 
in Canada after visits to Australia and 
New Zealand. Their object is to make 
preliminary arrangements for meeting 
in England in October, 1945, all repre¬ 
sentatives of farmers’ organizations 
from the British Commonwealth and 
the United States. The idea is that the 
meeting then to be held, may be prelim¬ 
inary to a wider meeting to be held at 
some later date, and to be representative 
of farmers’ organizations throughout 
the world. 

Early last year the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, as the result of sug¬ 
gestions from Great Britain, took pre¬ 
liminary steps towards holding in Can¬ 
ada during 1944, such a meeting as is 
now planned for next October, but it 
was found impracticable to carry out 
such plans. The National Farmers’ 
Union however, of Great Britain, which 
is very anxious to bring about such a 
meeting, persisted with the idea and as 
a result the present delegation has been 
visiting different parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture has taken in hand the entertain¬ 
ment of the British delegation, and is 
endeavoring to show them as much of 
the Canadian agricultural picture as can 
be seen at this time of year. It is to be 
regretted of course that it was not pos¬ 
sible to time the visit so the delegation 
could view the Canadian scene during 
the growing season. There will be little 
in the blanket of snow which they will 
see in practically all provinces except 
British Columbia, to tell them of the 
amazing quickness with which the pic¬ 
ture will change once work on the land 
commences in the spring. Accustomed as 
they are to the winter green of England 
and to their long, slow spring, it will 
be hard for them to realize the produc¬ 
tive capacity of Canadian agriculture. 
They will have to rely for their proofs 
on the grain they will find in storage in 
country and in terminal elevators; in 
crowded stockyards and in busy packing 
plants. 

The fundamental idea of the present 
plan of the National Farmers’ Union, 
corresponds of course with the funda¬ 
mental idea of Canadian farmers in 
viewing the postwar world. They want 
to make sure if possible that agriculture 
does not slip back into the distressful 
conditions that prevailed for a long 
time prior to the war. Agriculture in 
Great Britain as in Canada, has made 
tremendous response to wartime needs, 
and the farmers of Great Britain like 
those in Canada, want to be able to 
maintain their production under assur¬ 
ances that the prices they get for their 
products will be satisfactory. 

The British farmer of course, recog¬ 
nizes that Great Britain must continue 
to be a large importer of agricultural 
products. He hopes however, that the 
postwar policy of Great Britain will be 
such as to maintain the largest possible 
production there, and that importing 
will be done in such a manner and on 
such a basis as not to interfere with the 
financial returns he hopes to get. Vari¬ 
ous organizations and individuals un¬ 
dertaking to speak on behalf of British 
farmers, have put forward different 
plans, most of which have as their basis, 
government control of agricultural im¬ 
ports, or even governmental purchasing 
of products that have to be imported. 
Allocation of quotas to different export¬ 
ing countries and negotiation of prices 
between governmental agencies is fre¬ 
quently envisaged. British farmers who 
have been growing wheat during war¬ 
time, at prices much higher than those 
which have prevailed to farmers in 


Canada and elsewhere, like growing 
wheat under such conditions, which 
they want to have continued. On the 
other hand some nutritionists in Great 
Britain want to see the efforts of British 
farmers diverted from wheat to what 
are known as “protective” foods such as 
milk, eggs and vegetables and want to 
cut down the home production of wheat, 
because in contrast to some of these 
foods it can be easily imported. Natural¬ 
ly farmers in western Canada hope that 
postwar plans for British agriculture 
will not cut down British imports of 
wheat. 

Canadian farmers of course have a 
host of problems to think about quite 
different from those which prevail in 
Great Britain. This country’s agricul¬ 
tural product and most especially wheat, 
will have to find markets in many other 
countries. Satisfactory outlets and satis¬ 
factory prices will depend upon political 
and economic conditions prevailing 
generally in the world. British farmers 
have to think of prices only in terms of 
sterling currency. The Canadian farm¬ 
ers’ future will be affected by the ex¬ 
change value of the Canadian dollar in 
relation to many different currencies in 
the world. Machinery for marketing 
their product is a comparatively minor 
problem for British farmers and so also 
is the price problem, for there is only 
one government to consider in setting 
domestic prices. The Canadian farmer 
has to think of machinery by which his 
product can be disposed of in many 
countries, and if prices are to be set by 
government negotiation just how those 
negotiations can be carried out between 
the Government of Canada and other 
governments in the world. 

The conference planned for next Oc¬ 
tober cannot be expected to produce 
final solutions of various problems. But 
it can accomplish much by making 
farmers of the various participating 
countries familiar with the problems 
which confront farmers elsewhere. 


Barley Demands in U.S. 
and in Eastern Canada 

The problem of feed barley supplies 
for eastern Canada was revived again 
during the past few weeks by the Feeds 
Administrator for Canada. Once again 
he proposed, as was proposed last fall, 
to prohibit the special binning for ex¬ 
port to the United States for lower 
grades of barley, in order to increase 
the supplies going into the eastern feed 
market. Once again the proposal was 
dropped after numerous objections had 
been heard. 

Curiosity is sometimes expressed as to 
the reason that maltsters in the United 
States are glad to buy barley of grades 
which would not be accepted by Cana¬ 
dian maltsters. The reason does not lie 
in the willingness on the part of brew¬ 
ers or distillers of whiskey in the United 


States to use an inferior product. There 
is however, an outlet for a good deal of 
low grade malt in the production of in¬ 
dustrial alcohol in the United States. 
Alcohol can be distilled directly from 
corn without any assistance from malt. 
When however, wheat is used for the 
production of industrial alcohol the 
standard process in use calls for a cer¬ 
tain percentage of malt as a starter for 
the fermentation process. It is the large 
production of industrial alcohol which 
has so greatly increased the demand in 
the United States for Canadian barley 
for malting, and maltsters have found 
it practicable to use lower grades of 
Canadian barley (provided always that 
they consist of malting varieties) for 
the purpose. 

It does not appear that there is an 
actual scarcity of barley in eastern 
Canada to be used for feeding hogs. 
There is however a suggestion that such 
a scarcity might develop later in the 
year, and particularly if early prospects 
for this year’s feed crops do not seem to 
be good. Under those circumstances 
eastern feeders might be more anxious 
to buy grain from western Canada, while 
at the same time western farmers might 
be more reluctant to sell barley which 
perhaps they would later find to be 
needed in their own feeding operations. 

No doubt the principal is generally 
accepted that Canada’s program for 
producing meat for Great Britain must 
be carried out, and if, in order to do so, 
it is necessary to prevent Canadian 
grain from going to the United States, 
such a step is inevitable. To the extent 
however that barley can possibly be 
spared by Canada, it is advantageous 
both to the western farmer and to the 
country as a whole, to send across the 
line as large supplies as possible in 
order to take advantage of the high 
prices prevailing there. 





[II. CB. Photo. 

Winter’s hoary mountain. 


Price Guarantees for 1945 
Grain Crops 

Probably by the time this page is read 
the government will have announced 
the minimum prices to be guaranteed 
for crops of 1945 production. The most 
important changes, if any changes are 
to be made from price guarantees last 
year, is likely to be in connection with 
flax. The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture has recommended to the govern¬ 
ment that the basic price for flax be 
increased to $3.25 per bushel. A similar 
recommendation has been made by the 
National Flax Committee, although the 
latter body suggested as a possible al¬ 
ternative to the increase, a bonus for 
every acre seeded to flax. 

These recommendations are based on 
the assumption that the national needs 
for flax can only be met by increasing, 
or at least maintaining the flax acreage 
seeded last year, something not likely 
to be accomplished without an in¬ 
creased incentive to farmers for seeding. 
Whether the government accedes to 
these proposals or not will doubtless de¬ 
pend upon the view that is taken on 
prospective needs for oils, and the pos¬ 
sibility of meeting requirements. 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture has recommended to the govern¬ 
ment that the minimum guaranteed 
price basis for wheat, as established by 
the Wheat Board initial payment, be 
continued for 1945 and 1946 at not less 
than $1.25 per bushel. It has also recom¬ 
mended the handling of oats and barley 
by The Canadian Wheat Board with 
initial payments at the present ceiling 
price plus equalization fee payments. 
Neither the government nor the Wheat 
Board in the past has been anxious 
for that body to assume the additional 
responsibilities which would be involved 
in the handling of oats and barley, al¬ 
though of course the Wheat Board has 
had to assume wide responsibilities in 
regulating shipments of such grain and 
in setting the equalization fee payments 
for export permits to the United States. 
As was pointed out on this page re¬ 
cently, while the regular grain trade has 
been able to handle shipments of oats 
and barley to eastern Canada and to 
the United States, very serious difficul¬ 
ties would be encountered under present 
conditions in handling any large ex¬ 
ports of oats and barley overseas, ex¬ 
cept through Wheat Board channels. If 
a change is made it will doubtless be be¬ 
cause the government sees the pos¬ 
sibility of some such movement. 

One price problem that has yet to be 
solved is the basis on which the govern¬ 
ment may buy from The Canadian 
Wheat Board, additional quantities of 
wheat required for governmental pur¬ 
poses. It will be recalled that on Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1943, the government took 
over both from the Wheat Board and 
from the regular grain trade, all stocks 
of wheat in Canada at that time. Out 
of such stocks the government has pro¬ 
vided wheat shipped to Great Britain as 
well as to certain other Allied countries, 
and also all wheat used in Canada. By 
this time those stocks of wheat are 
either completely or almost entirely used 
up and the government will have to ob¬ 
tain from the Wheat Board, as long as 
wheat is furnished to Allied countries 
under the Mutual Aid Plan, additional 
stocks. Whether such stocks should be 
paid for on a basis of $1.25 or at some 
higher figure, will have a bearing on the 
amount that can be ultimately distri¬ 
buted on Wheat Board participation 
certificates for 1943 and 1944. For a time 
the Wheat Board was able to sell large 
quantities of wheat, mostly to the 
United States and to a small extent to 
other countries, on a price basis ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.50 for No. 1 Northern. 
Now that the U.S. is no longer buying 
Canadian wheat, extent of such sales 
has been limited, but for those that 
have been made the price basis has 
lately been in the neighborhood of $1.50. 
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A BISCUIT MIX 
TO KEEP ON HAND 


Here’s a biscuit mixture you can 
make quickly, store in the refriger¬ 
ator and use as needed for hot 
biscuits, casserole toppings, meat 
rolls and desserts. 

THE BASIC MIXTURE 

6 cups all-purpose flour 
1 }/2 teaspoons Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1 teaspoons salt 
% cup shortening 

1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three 
times with salt and Baking Soda. 

2. Cut shortening into dry ingredients 
to fairly fine mixture. 

3. Store in tightly covered container in 
refrigerator. 

WHEN READY TO USE 

To a portion of the dry mixture add enough 
sour milk or buttermilk to make a soft 
dough — about % cup sour milk to 2 
cups of mixture. 

A substitute for sour milk or buttermilk 
can be made by placing 1 tablespoon of 
lemon juice or vinegar in a standard meas¬ 
uring cup and filling to % cup mark with 
sweet milk. 


COW BRAND 

WgB\ BAKING 
IS. SODA 


[pure bicarbonate of soda] 


New Ottawa Saw 


World's Fastest 
6 H.P. 




Fells trees. Saws big 

logs, small logs, limbs. Pulley 
for belt work. Easy to handle, weighs less than lower 
powered units. FULLY GUARANTEED. Cash in on fool 
shortage. Turn wood lots into money. Book Free. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

348 Pine Street Ottawa, Kansas, U. S. A. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH & Co. 

Founded in 1890 

PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Manager 
(Fellow the Pat Inst, of Canada: 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S.) 
PARTICULARS FREE. 

*10 C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 



MANAGER. LAND DEPARTMENT, ( ' G ‘ 3 - 45 J 
HUDSON S BAY COMPANY, | 
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On Active Hospital Service 


Pies (or a Good Cause 

A pie social and dance held recently 
in the Beaver Hall increased the funds 
to provide parcels for our boys overseas 
by $37. The ladies who donated the pies 
for the occasion are duly thanked, and 
also Ben Richardson, our genial auc¬ 
tioneer who sold the pies to the highest 
bidder.— Beaver, Man. 


The feature of interest on the film 
shown by the National Film Board was 
the presence in the picture of Nurse 
Merle Kerr, sister of Carson Kerr, well- 
known farmer of this district. Nurse 
Kerr was shown on duty in hospital 
where she was posted overseas. The film 
gave a clear picture of the wonderful 
care our boys are receiving when in need 
of medical attention on battlefield, hos¬ 
pital and convalescence.— Dumas, Sask. 


Easter Boxes (or Boys Overseas 

The Box Social and Dance put on by 
the War Service Club was a grand suc¬ 
cess considering the weather and bad 
roads. The proceeds amounted to $71.95; 
the balance after paying expenses will 
be used to send Easter boxes to the 
boys overseas. It is everybody’s hope and 
prayer these will be the last boxes it will 
be necessary to send overseas.— Find- 
later, Sask. 

A Successful Red Cross Sale 

A very successful Red Cross auction 
sale held here brought a total of $606.25. 

Amongst the articles for sale was a 
silk slip which brought $40 and two silk 
vanity sets which brought $19 and $10. 
These three articles were made from a 
silk parachute brought back from 
France, by an airman who parachuted 
to safety and made his escape through 
nearly 300 miles of Nazi occupied terri¬ 
tory. To finish off the sale two Barred 
Rock Cockerels were sold and resold un¬ 
til a total of $89 was reached and they 
were taken to their new homes—proud 
as peacocks no doubt!— Isabella, Man. 


Local Red Cross Elects Officers 

Harold S. Cox, local Clive merchant, 
was elected president of the Clive 
branch of the Red Cross Society. 

Other officers elected were; Honorary 
president, J. N. Martin; vice-president, 
J. McLean; secretary, A. J. D. Milton; 
knitting convener, Mrs. C. Coote. 

Sewing secretary, Mrs. T. Brereton; 
assistant, Mrs. J. McLean; quilting con¬ 
vener, Mrs. O. Wagner; tea room con¬ 
vener, Mrs. K. McLeod; assistant, Mrs. 
E. E. Allen. 

The following cash donations from 
outside groups were received during the 
year: Sargent group, $10; Birch Lake 
club, $5.00; Tees Soldiers Club, $25; 
Eclipse Ladies Aid, $20; Red Deer Kins¬ 
men’s Club Stock Sale, $50. 

Net cash receipts for the year totalled 
over $1,400, and work completed during 
the year included 742 pieces of hospital 
supplies, 191 pieces of civilian goods, and 
172 pieces of knitted goods, including 56 
sweaters. Tea room receipts amounted 
to $572.— Clive, Alberta. 


Old Timer Passes 

John Alexander Kitson, pioneer resi¬ 
dent of Riding Mountain, passed away 
recently. He was in his eighty-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Kitson was noted for his great 
variety of gladioli which he grew each 
year. His plot of over 2,000 bulbs covered 
nearly one-quarter of an acre. He took 
many prizes for his flowers and also sold 
many dollars worth for the Red Cross. 
—Riding Mountain, Man. 


Entertain Returned Boys 

Mr. and Mrs. V. Piett have been 
warmly commended for their generous 
gesture in giving a banquet in honor of 
returned servicemen of Newdale district. 
Those present were FO. Milton Black¬ 
wood, FO. Bill Lawrence, FO. Tommy 
Waddel, FO. Gordon Waddell and Sgt. 
Bruce Kippen. H. S. Rungay was toast¬ 
master. F. Mein represented the veter¬ 
ans of the last war. Vern Piett presided 
as host. Also present were Mr. Piett’s 
nephew, Sgt. Harold Chisholm, of 
Beulah, and Sgt. Frank Marshall. 

* * * 

A few of the articles shipped by the 
Red Cross to headquarters include: six 
sleeping bags, ten diapers, three men’s 
sweaters, 2 pairs gloves, 2 pairs socks, 
3 pairs stockings, 3 pairs knickers, 7 
children’s sweaters, girl’s coat, 2 blouses; 
donations^pyjamas, 2 pairs bootees.— 
Newdale, Man. 


Local Red Cross Has Busy Year 

Members of the Underhill Red Cross 
branch held 14 meetings during 1944 
with an average attendance of 11 mem¬ 
bers. Articles completed were as follows: 
sewing, 142 articles; knitting, 42 
articles; quilts, eight completed, three 
tops pieced for further completion. One 
quilt also quilted for one of the mem¬ 
bers. During the year 14 donors went to 
the Deloraine Blood Clinic. The Home 
Nursing Course with Mrs. A. Moffatt, of 
Hartney, in charge, enrolled 16 mem¬ 
bers of whom ten completed their ex¬ 
aminations. In appreciation of her ef¬ 
forts, the members presented Mrs. Mof¬ 
fat with a coffee table. The secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. H. E. Harlton reports 
that money raised during the year 
amounted to $298.09 of which $287.70 
was distributed to various Red Cross 
projects, leaving a balance on hand of 
$10.39. Officers were re-elected for an¬ 
other year at the annual meeting.— 
Underhill, Man. 


Retires as Manager 

W. A. Collier has retired as manager 
of the Wilson Scott store and the busi¬ 
ness has been purchased by John Foley, 
of Willowbunch. Mr. Collier opened the 
store in 1927 and has operated it almost 
continuously since that time and has 
acted also as paymaster for U.G.G. Ltd. 
— Harptree, Sask. 


S.-L. Francis Returns to U.G.G. 

Squadron Leader Harry Francis, who 
has been in the R.C.A.F. for the past 
four years, recently returned to Canada 
from service in England and France. 
His many friends, customers and agents 
of the United Grain Growers Ltd. will 
be glad to know that he has resumed 
his work with the Company in the Cal¬ 
gary office. Except for the period during 
which he was on active service with the 
airforce, Harry has been with the Com¬ 
pany continuously since 1920.— Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Cigarettes for Boys Overseas 

The Ladies Aid Society of the Parish 
Hall at Oakburn have been holding a 
whist drive every two weeks during the 
fall and winter season. The proceeds are 
used for the purchase of cigarettes for 
boys overseas. By the time winter is 
over they expect to have collected a 
substantial amount for cigarettes which 
will be sent out to cheer up our soldier 
boys.— Oakburn, Man. 


Good Woik for Red Cross 

At the annual meeting of the Gunton 
Red Cross Society Frank Cockerill was 
elected president and all other officers 
were re-elected. Total receipts for the 
year were $819.89. Amount sent to head¬ 
quarters $700, expenses $115.14, leaving 
$4.75 cash on hand at December 31, 1944. 

The Women’s War Work Committee 
completed 64 articles of knitting and 
192 of sewing. — Gunton, Man. 



Don’t send sheep to pasture carry¬ 
ing a load of roundworms. First 
thing they’ll do is contaminate the 
pasture and make it just that much 
harder to keep worms under control 
during the grazing season. 

What you worm with is very im¬ 
portant—and there is no better 
product for the pre-pasture-season 
worming than PTZ. This phenothi- 
azine product removes six species 
of roundworms, including the 
stomach worm and the nodular 
worm. 

An accurate, individual dose is 
also important at this time, we 
think, because it makes sure every 
animal gets a worm-expelling dose. 
Use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ 
Powder in a drench. (PTZ Powder 
is made to mix with water.) And 
get PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 

*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 
products of Hess & Clark. They give 
maximum convenience and effective¬ 
ness. Sold only in original packages. 

Hess & Clark, ltd. 

LONDON, ONTARIO 




SAVE Otl OILS—GREASES 


If you need oil and grease for your 
spring work, write now for catalog 
and prices. 

We have been saving money for West¬ 
ern Farmers for eighteen years. Let 
us help you too. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION 
CO. LTD. 

National Cartage Bldg., Winrnipeg, Man. 


Unquestionably the most 
valuable vegetable introduc¬ 
tion of our generation is New 
Blackeye Vegetable Soybean, 
developed at Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm. Amazing merits 
already proven in thousands 
of Canadian homes by our 
customers since introduced 
in 1941. Without equal as a 
human food. Four times as 
much protein as wheat, rice 
or eggs, and twice as much as 
peas, pork or beef. Fat con¬ 
tent equals beefsteak, and 
higher than pork. 

Supplies more calories than 
any other common food, ex¬ 
cepting butter. Approximately 20% fat, and 40% 
protein. Either green or dry, is richer in food value 
than peas, beans or Limas. Free of starch. Rich in cal¬ 
cium, iron, phosphorus, Vitamins A, B and G. You 
will be astonished at the many appetizing and delicious 
ways of preparing this wonderful vegetable. The exten¬ 
sive uses are described fully in our recipe folder sent 
free with your order. 

(Plct 10<) p /4 lb 18<) (lb 45<) postpaid. (Larger 
quantities by Express, not prepaid, at 35£ per lb) 


FREE— OUR BIG 1945 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK—Leads Again 63W 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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Local U.G.G. Chairman Passes 

The passing of Charles Wesley Folk, 
a pioneer of the Carmangay district, 
removes a well-known figure in our 
community life. Besides his church and 
other affiliations, Mr. Folk was one of 
the first to start the U.G.G. local of 
which he was chairman at the time of 
his death.— Carmangay, Man. 


Farewell to Public-Spirited Citizens 

At a farewell party in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Leavens, Hong Lee, and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Hodgson the guests 
of honor were presented with flowers, 
the ladies receiving corsages and the 
men buttonholes. The presentation of a 
club bag was made to Leo and an en¬ 
velope with enclosure to Mrs. Leavens on 
behalf of the community, the Village and 
the Fat Stock Show Members. Hong 
Lee received an envelope with enclosure 
as a token of esteem from the district, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson were the 
recipients of tokens from the Horse 
Club, Poultry Pool, the Red Cross and 
the Women’s Institute, in which or¬ 
ganizations they had taken an active 
part.— Foxwarren, Man. 


Bingo, Dancing, Curling (or Good Cause 

At a whist drive, bingo and dance 
sponsored by the local Red Cross unit 
approximate^ $100 was realized for the 
good cause.— Saltcoats, Sask. 


Pioneer Passes 

Richard H. Keay, a pioneer of the 
Dropmore district recently passed away. 
“Dick,” as he was known to all, was 
born on August 6, 1873, at Copenhurst, 
Cheshire, England, and came to Canada 
in 1892, settling first in the Millwood 
district. In 1898 he moved to Rockdale 
where he resided until 1936, when he 
moved to The Pas where he was em¬ 
ployed by the Public Works Department 
of Manitoba. In his younger days he 
was a well-known soccer football player 
having played for the famous big league 
Preston North End Club before coming 
to Canada. A son, Harold, is serving 
with the Canadian forces overseas. — 
Dropmore, Man. 


Awarded M.C. 

Word has been received by John P. 
Lawrie, M.L.A., and Mrs. Lawrie, of 
Brookdale, Man., that their son, Lt. 
Angus Campbell Lawrie, has been 
awarded the Military Cross for bravery 
in action in Holland. Lt. Lawrie, who 
enlisted in 1940 with the Winnipeg 
Rifles, went overseas in 1941, returning 
to Canada in 1942 and serving as Sgt. 
Instructor with the Winnipeg Light 
Infantry. He was commissioned in June, 

1943, and went overseas again in August, 

1944. — Brookdale, Man. 


New Locker Plant Opened 

The new Locker Plant has been for¬ 
mally opened and experts have been 
busy installing the new machinery. Miss 
Frances McKay, director of Women’s 
Work for the Province of Manitoba gave 
a lecture to the ladies of the district on 
“Choosing and handling goods for the 
quick freeze and locker storage.” An in¬ 
vitation was extended to all to visit the 
plant and hear the work explained in 
detail.— Russell, Man. 


M.F.A. Local Meeting 

At a recent meeting of the Strathclair 
local of the M.F.A. several items of in¬ 
terest to farmers were taken up includ¬ 
ing the scheme for rural electrification. 
The Manitoba Power Commission 
placed before the meeting a detailed 
plan for placing electric power and 
light obtainable to all farmers. It was 
explained that the Commission would 
bring the power to the farmer’s yard 
free of cost to the farmer and would 
give further aid if necessary. Strathclair 
Municipality is among the first to be 
considered in the program, of the 
province.— Strathclair, Man. 


Red Cross Well Supported 

At the annual meeting of the Vista 
Red Cross society it was reported that 
the sum of $1,057.97 had been raised 
during the year, $800 of which was sent 
to headquarters. From the balance on 
hand of $192.56 a further sum of $150 
was forwarded to head office. The fol¬ 
lowing are the officers for the coming 
year: President, A. MacPhail; secretary, 
A. Ford; vice-president, Mrs. T. Miller; 
treasurer, W. Miller. All the members of 
the Women’s Auxiliary were returned to 
office. The objective for the coming 
Red Cross drive has been set at $600. 

* * * 

The Fun Fair held in the hall and 
sponsored by the teacher and the Vista 
high school pupils was a huge success. 
The different stalls were well patronized 
by a large crowd of merry-makers. The 
fair was followed by a dance from which 
the Soldiers Aid will benefit by $120.— 
Vista, Man. 


Raise Over $1,600 for Red Cross Work 

The Kelloe Red Cross Society reports 
an excellent year’s work, the financial 
results reflect great credit on all those 
who took part. Following is the detailed 
report: 1944 campaign and membership, 
$801.79; dances and concerts, $440.35; 
lunches at meetings, $21.35; mystery 
box, $16.80; lunches at auction sales and 
bonspiel, $272.71; salvage, $18.58; dona¬ 
tions, $26.85; small items not listed 
above, $23.85; total, $1,622.28. 

In addition to the above the following 
special activities were successfully car¬ 
ried out: money raised for sending 
parcels to boys overseas, $175.85; work 
sent to headquarters, 32 quilts and 14 
blankets; 472 sewn articles; 97 knitted 
articles.— Kelloe, Manitoba. 


Red Cross Rummage Sale 

At a recent social evening and rum¬ 
mage sale at which everything was 
donated and then sold by auction the 
local Red Cross raised the sum of $21.90. 
This was all clear profit.— Cromer, Man. 


Celebrate 50th Wedding Anniversary 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Brock Graham, of 
Neepawa recently celebrated their 50th 
anniversary. Married at Neepawa, 
February 16, 1895, by Rev. John Leach, 
they have resided there ever since. Mr. 
Graham came to Manitoba in 1879, and 
Mrs. Graham, the former Rowena Mary 
McNaughton of La Chute, Quebec, came 
to Manitoba in 1891. They have seven 
children and 13 grandchildren. One son, 
Sqd.-Ldr. Joe Graham, is stationed in 
Cairo, Clarence of Arborfield and Adne 
of Westbourne are U.G.G. agents.— 
Neepawa, Manitoba. 
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VICTORIA 1 

Sttift CREENMELK 
I CHICK 


AGE 


It’s the proper feed and care that makes young¬ 
sters healthy, husky and fast-growing—whether 
it's babies or baby chicks. 

But so much depends on a chick’s feed that you 
can’t afford to take chances on poor-quality, 
changeable balance of ingredients, or inaccurate 


Write for instructive 
free pamphlets. 
Get the informative 
Victoria Service 
Bulletin mailed you 
monthly . . . free. 


mixing. 

Victoria Greenmelk chick starter never varies 
from the famous high quality—it’s a delicate 
balance of all the necessary vitamins, minerals 
and proteins—such as nourished the chick before 
it was hatched. 


Order from your Victoria 
dealer or McCabe 
elevator agent. 

CS-l-45 



VICTORIA 

FEEDS-BALANCERS-MINERALS 

ftuutufacZi</ieei l/ietA doily h/ 

M C CABE BROS.GRAIN CO. LT? 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - SASKATOON - EDMONTON - PORT ARTHUR - BRANDON 


ENERVITE GIVES LASTING 



THE BATTERY 
WITH A ... 


• It’s money in your pocket to 
get a battery with lasting power. 
And you can be sure of lasting 
power with a Prest-o-lite . . . 
for ALL Prest-o-lites are built 
with Enervite. 

Ask your Prest-o-lite Dealer 
for his advice when choosing a 
battery for your car, truck, trac¬ 
tor or farm engine. He can help 
you get more miles, more 
months of service. 

PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY LTD. 
1352 Dufferin Street - Toronto 


Music In the running brook’ 


[R.C.B. Photo. 
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BUY EARLY 
CHICKS 

If you have a good brooder house and brooder stove, 
there are many advantages in ordering your chicks 
for MARCH delivery: 

• Your pullets will be laying by September when 
market is good. 

• Your cockerels will be fully developed and ready 
for market early and will bring the highest 
prices. 

• During the rush of your spring work, chicks 
will then be 6 to 8 weeks old and will not de¬ 
mand so much attention. 

• Your chicks will grow and develop better be¬ 
cause they receive the benefit of the green range 
for the full length of the spring. 

"Sad\j” Chicks Qie Bet tel 

Brad and Hatched to Bring You Profit 

Due to heavy demand for “EARLY” Chicks we 
are now booked on all breeds between March 20th 
and May 20th, and are unable to accept orders 
for delivery between these dates. However, we can 
still take orders for most breeds for delivery be¬ 
tween March 1st and March 20th. and for delivery 
after May 20th. 

Prices per. 100 for delivery: 




Up to M 

lar. 20 

After May 20 



Unsx. 

Pull. 

Unsx. 

Pull. 

w. 

Leghorns 

14.25 

28.50 

13.25 

26.50 

B. 

Rocks 

. 15.25 

25.00 

14.25 

23.00 

N. 

Hamps. . 

15.25 

25.00 

14.25 

23.00 

L. 

Sussex . 

18.50 

29.50 

17.50 

27.50 


We guarantee 100% live arrival on all orders, and 
96% accuracy on pullet chick orders. 


S/allu Match 


eMes 


Saskatchewan’s Largest Hatchery 
196 Ave. A South, Saskaloan, Sask. 


| DON’T SPREAD YOUR CHICK DOLLARS 

too thin. Quality chicks mean much to 
your success as a poultryman. Good 
chicks from well bred healthy stork 
have a better chance to live—and grow' 
—and lay—and they are more responsive 
to good management and care. Don't 
therefore spread your chick dollars too 
thin. Buy quality instead, or quantity in 
the chicks you start. Send for catalog, 
and early dscount sheet for March 
delivery. 

TOP NOTCH CHICKERIES 

Guelph - - Ontario 

STEWART CHICK 

Success can be yours by ordering 
Stewart Chicks that I.IVE, GROW, LAV , 
PAY. Popular prices. 100% live arrivals. 
40,000 chicks hatched weekly. Write for 
194 5 illustrated catalog and price list. 
Tune in our Old Time Program every Thursday, 
9.30 p.m. M.D.T., over CFCN. Calgary. 1010 kc. 


STEUJRRT ELECTRIC HPTCHEPIESl 


602C 12th Ave W. 


Calgary, Alta. 


COLES’ QUALITY CHICKS 
MAKE MONEY 

FOR REAL SUCCESS IN 1945 ORDER YOUR 
COLES’ CHICKS NOW 

We are offering you a healthy, vigorous chick sired 
by males from a high egg-producino and low- 
mortality stock, the factors you need in order to 
make money. 

NEW H AMPSHI RES and WHITE LEGHORNS 
Free Catalog. 

L. S. COLES HATCHERY 

Cloverdale, B.C. 


SANDERS’ CHICKS 

Combine high egg production with 
liveability 

R.O.P. SIRED WHITE LEGHORNS 
Unsexed $14.00 — 100 — Pullets $29.00 
HI’ QUALITY NEW HAMPSHIRES 
Unsexed $15.00 — 100 — Pullets $28.00 
Cockerels $8 00—100 
Don’t delay. Order today., 

S. J. SANDERS HATCHERY 
Cloverdale^ B.C. 


SOLLY CHICKS 

It pays to get better stock direct from 
this noted poultry breeding plant. 

L. F. SOLLY 

Lakevlew Poultry Farm 
Westholme B.C. 

Write now for a catalogue. 



Balanced feeding'and careful management will cut the cost of winter egg production. 


The Cost of 


T HERE are many items which enter 
into the cost of producing eggs. 
Some of these might be listed as 
(1) cost of feed, (2) size of flock, 
(3) egg production per hen, (4) ratio of 
pullets to hens, (5) mortality, (6) rent 
of land, (7) interest and depreciation on 
investment, and (8) labor. Only a few 
of the factors can be discussed in this 
article. 

Costs in Alberta 

T HE cost of feed is one of the largest 
single items of expense chargeable to 
the poultry flock. It has been found 
that, on some farms, a dozen eggs can 
be produced with an average of five or 
six pounds of feed, while on other farms, 
it requires as much as nine pounds of 
feed. Flocks with low production require 
more feed to produce a dozen eggs than 
flocks which have higher production. 
The Commercial Feeders Co-operative 
Limited of Alberta recently released 
wme interesting figures on this point: 


a Dozen Eggs 

Saskatchewan Costs 

I N Saskatchewan, a recent survey of 
egg cost (excluding labor) made by 
the poultry department of the university 
was summarized into the following 
table: 

Cost per 
dozen 

Production per bird . 96 31.1c 

Production per bird . 120 24.9c 

Production per bird . 144 20.4c 

Production per bird .. 180 16 . 6 c 

Production per bird . 216 13.8c 



Type of farm 

Av. prod, 
per hen 

Feed cosi 
per do/.. 

(a) 

Where grain only 
is fed . 

86 eggs 

20 %c 

(b) 

Where grain and 
concentrate are 
red . 

1 33 eggs 

IGc 

(c) 

Commercial farms 

161 eggs 

15 He 


Manitoba Costs 

I N 1943, the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, estimated the cost of 
producing eggs on 17 Illustration Farms 
in Manitoba. These flocks averaged less 
than 100 hens per flock. The average 
production was 146 eggs per hen and the 
average mortality was 14.5 per cent. The 
cost of rearing a pullet to laying age 
was 73.8 cents including labor. A 10 per 
cent charge was made on buildings and 
equipment to cover interest and depre¬ 
ciation and repairs. A record was kept 
of the feed consumed throughout the 
laying year, and labor was charged at 
the rate of 38 cents per hour. At the end 
of the year, a credit was allowed for the 
surviving hens which were marketed. 
The total cost per dozen eggs produced 
on these farms was 24.45 cents. When 
labor costs were omitted, the cost was 
reduced to 13.95 cents per dozen. 


Costs in British Columbia 

L AST year, a survey of egg costs was 
conducted in British Columbia by 
the University of British Columbia. It 
was found that 86 per cent of the gross 
income from the poultry flock was ob¬ 
tained from the sale of eggs. Most of 
the farms surveyed were of small acre¬ 
ages and the size of flock varied from 
211 to 2,747 birds. Their figures reveal 
that, while feed was an important item 
of cost, the variation in returns was 
greatly affected by management. The 
average cost of a dozen eggs was found 
to be 21.5 cents, excluding the operator’s 
labor. The average cost of the five 
highest-income flocks was 16.57 cents 
per dozen, and 25.19 cents for the five 
lowest-income flocks. The poultrymen 
operating these farms had the same 
markets for their eggs and feed prices 
were much the same. Bearing this in 
mind, it is interesting to note that, in 
one group, the labor income was $3.58 
per bird, and for the other only 99 cents 
per bird. 

The present indications are that the 
cost of feed per pound or per bushel 
will remain about the same from month 
to month, and that egg prices will re¬ 
main at or near the same level as last 
year. This being a reasonable assump¬ 
tion, it is suggested that profits might be 
increased in four important ways: (1) 
Buy or hatch early chicks only. (2) Keep 
the young stock growing rapidly all 
summer. (3) Aim to produce more A 
grade eggs. (4) Keep the hens laying 
during August and September. 


SOME ITEMS AFFECTING EGG COSTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 

Capital Expense: 

1—12x12 brooder house, approx, cost ..$100.00 

- l—Coal-burning brooder, approx, cost . 15.00 

I—Laying house 20x20, approx, cost ... 300.00 

Chick Purchase and Growing: 

Purchase price 250 April chicks ...$ 37.80 

Chick Starter Mash—500 lbs. @ $ 3.10 . 15.50 

Coal—500 pounds @ $7.00 per ton . 1.75 

Depreciation and interest on brooding equipment, 10 per cent. .. 11.50 

Growing Mash—3,500 pounds @ 2.25 . 78.75 

Whole Grain—3.500 pounds @ $1.50 ..... 52.50 

Miscellaneous costs-.. 10.00 

Feeding 100 Pullets One Year: 

Mash—4,500 pounds @ $2.50 . $112.50 

Grain—4,500 pounds @ $1.50 ....... 67.50 

Interest and Depreciation on Mouse. 10 per cent . 30. on 

Miscellaneous costs . 25.00 


Total cost ....$112.80 

Deduct sale of market stock allowing 10 per cent brooder mortality 
and 10 per cent laying hen mortality: 

Sale of 112 cockerels each 6 pounds @ 18c......$120.96 

Sale of 12 cull pullets @ 50c . .. o.oo 

Sale of 90 hens end of season @ 75c . 67.50 

--$194.46 


DON’T KEEP CHICKENS, 
MAKE THEM KEEP YOU 

RAISE BOLIVAR R O P. SIRED 

Leg-horn, Barred Rock, R.I. Red or Ap¬ 
proved New Hampshire Chicks. 
Price per 100 Unsexed Pullets 

Leg-horns . $14 00 $29.00 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds.. 15 00 28.00 

SPECIAL CHICKS 

Leghorns . 16 00 33 00 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds.. 17 00 30.00 

Cockerels, per 100 

Leghorns, $3.00 Heavy Breeds, $8.00 
Illustrated folder on request. 
Prices reduced after May 15. 


There are more BOLIVAR chicks sold 
than any strain in British Columbia. 

“THERE MUST BE A REASON” 


BOLIVAR HATCHERIES 

Limited 

R.R.4, New Westminster, B.C. 

A Specialized R.O.P. Breeding Plant. 


BRONZE TURKEY FARM 

SELLING HATCHING EGGS 
Pen 1—Special A toms and hens, all prize winners, 
first and se'onds, eggs $1.50 each. 

Pen 2—Imported toms AA’s. hens AA. extra good 
type, eggs $1.00 each. 

Pen 3—U.S.A. AA toms, good type, AA hens, 
eggs 50c each. 

Pen 4—Toms, AA extra good type and color, hens 
AA, eggs 30c each. 

MRS. H. 0. YOUNG GRAINGER, ALTA. 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS 

The Pringle Policy at all three hatcheries—service 
and satisfaction during wartime, worthy of your 
support and the support of your returning sons in 
the happier days of Peace, ahead. 


EARLY CHICKS 

ARE THE 

BIG PROFIT MAKERS 


Su cessful poultrymen buy early chicks. Order 
Pringle Chicks NOW, from any one of the three 
Pringle Electric Hatcheries. Standard prices guar¬ 
anteed. Write for our new 1945 “Build-for-Peace” 
Calendar Catalog, and when in Edmonton visit the 
new, modern Pringle Hatchery at 10550, 101st St. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary Edmonton Chilliwack, B.C. 


“NEED FALL EGGS” 

—last fall saw the greatest production 
of eggs on record. This fall, the need is 
as great, and it's February-March chicks 
that catch those markets. We can give 
prompt shipment of chicks, cockerels, 
pullets in most breeds. Remember Hray 
chicks for all the war years have helped 
fill the egg baskets ror home and over¬ 
seas markets. Write for information and 
place your order soon. Bray Hatchery 
1441 Pacific Ave., Brandon, Man. In Win¬ 
nipeg. 694 Weatherdon Ave. Bray Chicks 
and Canonizing Service, Ed. A.' Toews, 
Box 209, Giroux, Man. 



U..W 


Net cost of producing Eggs . $2 '8 34 


British Columbia Chicks 

Advertisers displaying the above emblem 
are members of this Association. You can 
rely on the quality of their stock. 

R.O.P. Sired and Hatchery Approved 
chicks of the following breeds can be 
supplied in any quantities— S.C. White 
Leghorns, New Hampshlres, Barred 
Rocks, R.I. Reds, Light Sussex, etc. 

Place your orders direct with members. 

Order Early. 

Watch for 

this Emblem W lip"^ 


B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP 
ASSOCIATION 
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MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 

is it necessary to raise GOOD BIRDS. Twenty-five 
years of effort and experience is behind the pro¬ 
duction of our famous ch cks. Help to ENSURE 
your SUCCESS by ordering your chicks early from 
one of our Hatcheries. 

Priees per 100 Unsexed Pullets 

White Leohorns . $14.00 $29.00 

Rocks. Reds, New Hamps. 15.00 28.00 

Light Sussex . 17.00 30.00 

Leghorn Ckls. $3—100: Heavy Ckls., $8—100 
Super Chicks from flocks headed by R.O.P. Males 

Leghorns . 16.00 32.00 

Rocks, Reds, New Hamps. 17.00 32.00 

Leghorn Ckls., $4—100: Heavy Ckls., $10—100 
96% Sexing Accuracy Guaranteed. 

Order NOW—avoid disappointment and remember— 
“ITS RESULTS THAT COUNT” 

R iump& Sendall 

■ ltd___; 

Box G, LANGLEY PRAIRIE, B.C. 

BOX G (Branch Hatehery) VERNON, B.C. 



R.O.P. SIRED 

W. Leghorns, B. Rocks R. I. Reds 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires 

ORDER CHICKS EARLY 

Price per 100 Unsexed Pullets 

W. Leghorns .$14.00 $29.00 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds . 15.00 28.00 

Cockerels per 100 

W. Leghorns . $3.00 Heavy Breeds . $8.00 

Sexing Accuracy Guaranteed 
96% for W. Leghorns, 95% on Heavy Breeds 
Write for our 

“FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY” Booklet and 
1945 Price List 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G . MILNER. B.C. 

M L 


IRaP-SIRED/'s 

I^CHICKS 

R.O.P. Sired Leghorns' 

THE BEST GRADE Produced 
n Commercial Quantities. 
Also Government Approved 

B. Rocks, Hamps., Reds. 

)4S calendar catalog, 
petitive prices. 

E HATCHERIES 

REGINA SASKATOON 

Write for IS 
Com 

RELIABL1 

WINNIPEG 



“Attention Poultrymen” 

EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT in raising chicks Is 
ESSENTIAL. Our booklet “RAISING CHICKS 
FOR PROFIT” will help you to raise a healthy 
flock and AVOID LOSSES. 

It contains valuable Information on raising from 
day-old to laying stage, feeding formulas, etc. 25c 
per copy; free to customers. 


4 Box G 


Langley Prairie. B.C. 


A LIST OF INVENTIONS 
and full information sent free on request 3 

THE RAMSAY COMPANY f 

Registered Patent Attorneys C 

273 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada f 


e Duty Egg ^ ^ t0 use 
ears aK°.J " s , t have to 

"very bit as good. 


DOUBLE DUTY BOY ' 

PRODUCTS CO. win 


81* 

BOYD BLDG. 
WINNIPEG 


OVERNIGHT 

GUEST 

Continued from page 11 


soundlessly, and grinned with delight at 
Tope’s shrewd guess so incredibly con¬ 
firmed. 

“Nonsense!” Tope said curtly. “You 
mean to say he told you to kill him?” 

“No sir, just to hit him,” Kell urged, 
almost pleadingly. “Hit him over the 
head. He told me to hit him and leave 
him.” 

He stopped suddenly, and Tope 
prompted: “Go on! Go on!” And when 
Kell was silent. Tope said harshly: 
“Come, Kell! You hit Mr. Holdom be¬ 
cause he told you to. What’s the rest 
of it?” 

But Kell, a new strength in him now, 
put on a mask of courtesy, of incredu¬ 
lous surprise. 

“I sir?” he said. “I don’t know what 
you mean sir. Mr. Holdom hurt? Not 
badly, I hope, sir?” 

Tope grinned, and he looked at Adam 
Bruce. “This man’s too much for me, 
Adam,” he said. “I guess he could help 
us if he wanted to. X judge he doesn’t 
know that Mrs. Kell really spent last 
week-end . . 

Kell said furiously: “Keep your 
tongues oT her!” 

Tope whirled on him. Having goaded 
•Kell to anger, he was about to press his 
advantage; but he saw in Kell’s eye an 
insane fury which checked him. It was 
not fear that restrained him, but rather 
a reluctant consideration for this har¬ 
ried man, and something like sympathy. 

He said straightforwardly: “Sorry, 
Kell! But I’m acting for the law in this 
matter; and Mr. Bruce here represents 
the Federal Government, Department 
of Justice. I suppose you know that, 
you’re involved in a serious affair. Kid¬ 
napping is serious, Kell. And so is— 
murder. I won’t press you; but if you 
told us a little more, it might help in 
straightening things out, and—in finding 
your wife!” 

Kell stood grimly silent, twitching 
and shaking. 

“Someone,” Tope urged, “telephoned 
the Ridgcomb police that the coupe had 
been stolen—telephoned from New York. 
You didn’t do that, did you? You 
weren’t in New York Saturday morn¬ 
ing, were you?” 

“No sir.” said Kell. 

Then they all heard a car on the 
drive, and Tope spoke to Adam. “That 
may be Mat,” he said; and to Kell, 
while Bruce turned toward the door: 
“This is Mr. Cumberland, the district 
attorney, Kell. I’m afraid he’ll lock you 
up.” He added: “If we get any trace 
of Mrs. Kell, I’ll let you know.” 

T HEN Cumberland came in, Mrs. Tope 
beside him. Adam admitted them 
both, shut the door. 

Tope made exp’anations—summed up 
Kell’s statements—and silences. Mrs. 
Tope spoke quickly. 

“Inspector,” she suggested, “Kell 
would know Mr. Ledforge if he saw him.” 

Tope’s eyes quickened. “That’s right," 
he agreed. He chuckled. “Ma’am, I never 
thought of that. Of course he would.” 
He spoke to Cumberland, eagerly. “Let’s 
get up there—let Kell see him, see if 
he knows him.” 

A moment later they were all in 
Cumberland’s car, and soon they turned 
into the byway that led to Amasa 
Dewain’s farm. The ambulance of Wiil 
Banion, the undertaker, was backed up 
to the kitchen door; a laden stretcher 
was just being wheeled out of the 
kitchen as they arrived. Amasa Dewain, 
heavy, ponderous, silent, stood in the 
lighted doorway. 

They approached the stretcher; and 
Cumberland said to the undertaker: 
“Will, let this man see him!” 

A sheet was turned back; an electric 
torch threw its beam on the dead man’s 
white face. Tope and Adam thrust Kell 
forward. 

“Look at him, Kell,” Tope directed. 
And Kell—though they could feel 
the muscles in his arms contract— 
looked steadily enough upon the dead 
man. 

“That Mr. Ledforge?" Tope demanded. 
Kell shook his head. In the waiting 
silence his hoarse tones were clear. 


“No sir,” he said said sullenly. . . . 

When Will Banion heard Tope speak 
Ledforge’s name, he pressed nearer, in¬ 
credulous, astonished. He cried: 

“Ledforge? The Utilities man?” 

Mat Cumberland started to speak; but 
Tope interrupted him. ’’You’re Will 
Banion?” he asked crisply. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I want you to forget what 
you’ve heard,” Tope sternly directed. 
“This isn’t Ledforge. You heard Kell 
say so. Now get along to town. Doctor 
Medford here?” 

“He’s gone ahead, going to meet me 
at my place,” Banion said meekly, and 
turned to his task. When the ambulance 
was gone, Tope spoke to Cumberland. 
“Heard from young Dane?” he asked. 

“Yes, he telephoned awhile ago that 
Holdom can make the trip tomorrow. 
They’ll be here by noon.” 

Tope nodded, and he spoke to Cum¬ 
berland. “You’ll want to lock Kell up, 
of course. Drop Mrs. Tope and me at 
the Mill, and then you can take him 
along to town.” 

Back at the Mill, they found Ned 
Quill talking at the door with Bee 
Dewain. The trooper reported to Tope: 
“Well sir, I’ve been up at the quarry. 
Got some wreckers on the job. They 
say they can get the car out of there 
tomorrow morning.” 

Tope nodded, and he said: “Quill, this 
man is Kell, Holdom’s chauffeur.” 

“Sure, I know him,” Ned agreed. 

“We caught him in Faraway awhile 
ago,” Tope explained. “He probably 
came in the limousine, left it around 
near here somewhere. See if you can 
find it.” 

“O.K.!” Quill assented. 

The district attorney suggested, al¬ 
most regretfully. “You know, Tope, if 
this had been Ledforge, we could find 
plenty of people around that might have 
had a grudge against him. Most of us 
put money into his securities. Amasa 
Dewain, for one” 

“Whoever killed this man, it wasn’t 
anyone around here, Mat,” Tope said 
shortly. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because someone from outside is 
checking up on it. I told you there were 
two men here Monday night trying to 
trace the car—Whitlock, and Beal. They 
slipped away early. I’d like to talk to 
them; but there’s no telling where they 
are now!” 

Bee Dewain said triumphantly: “Oh, 
yes, there is, Inspector! They’re here— 
came back a few minutes ago. Mrs. 
Priddy’s giving them supper right now!” 

Without a word Tope swung sharply 
into the Miff, into the dining-room. 
Adam and Cumberland followed him; 
and the two men at the table there 
looked up. Then Whitlock rose. 

“Hello, Tope,” he said. 

Tope stared at him. “I knew I’d seen 
you somewhere. Where?” 

The other hesitated. “Are you on this 
thing, Inspector?” 

Tope suddenly nodded as though re¬ 
membering. “You’re from a private 
agency?” he guessed. 

Whitlock said reluctantly: “Well, 
yes.” 

“What are you after?” 

Whitlock, wary as a dog in a strange 
yard, looked at the others here, doubt 
and caution in his eyes. The inspector 
said insistently: “Whitlock, this gentle¬ 
man is Mat Cumberland, the district 
attorney. You’ll have to play ball with 
us.” And he added: “You were here 
Monday night, tracing a stolen car—or 
so you said. Why did you come back?” 

“We heard that a dead man had been 
found here.” 

“What of it?” Whitlock was silent. 
“Who put you on this?” The detective 
said nothing. “What’s your outfit? Hut¬ 
chins? Or Myers?” 

“Myers agency,” Whitlock admitted. 

“You boys stay here tonight,” Tope 
said curtly. 

“You’re taking a high hand,” Whit¬ 
lock protested. “Where do you rate, 
anyway?” 

But Adam Bruce said quietly: “I’m 
from the Department of Justice. I back 
Tope; and so does District Attorney 
Cumberland, if you want to argue!” 

“Oh, all right,” Whitlock grudingly 
agreed. “I guess you carry too many 
guns, Tope. We’ll play!” 

Bee Dewain said, “I’ll show you a 
cabin, gentlemen!” and they followed 
her away. 

Tope, as soon as they were gone, 


fHAMBLEY, 

1945 PRICES 

Hundreds of satisfied 
customers again* re-or- 
dering. Be sure of your 
chicks this year. Send 
deposit or payment in 
full. Let us reserve your 
ipply without delay. 

F.O.B. Man. & Sask. Branches 



SPECIAL 
MATING 
100 50 25 

15.75 8.35 4.45 
31.00 16.00 8.25 

4.00 2.50 1.50 

16.75 8.85 4.70 

28.00 14.50 7.50 
12.00 6.50 3.25 

16.75 8.85 4.70 

28.00 14.50 7.50 
12.00 6.50 3.25 

F.O.B. Calgary, Edmonton 

14.00 7.50 3.75— W. Leg. —16.00 8.50 4.25 
29.00 15.00 7.50— W.L. Pul. —31.00 16.00 8.00 
3.00 2.00 1.00—W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 
16.00 8.50 4.25— B. Rocks —18.00 9.50 4.75 
27.00 14.00 7.00— B.R. Pul. —29.00 15.00 7.50 
11.00 6.00 3.00— B.R. Ckls. —12.00 6.50 3.25 
16.00 8.50 4.25— N. Hamps. —18.00 9.50 4.75 
27.00 14.00 7.00— NwH. Pul. —29.00 15.00 7.50 
10.00 5.50 2.75— N.H. Ckls.—11.00 6.00 3.00 

F.O.B. Abbotsford, B.C. 

20.000 B.C. Hampshire birds. Blood-tested and 
banded. Order B.C. Hamps. direct from Abbots¬ 
ford or our nearest hatchery. 

15.00 8.00 4.00— N. riamps. —17.00 9.00 4.50 
28.00 14.50 7.25— N.H. Pul. —31.00 16.00 8.00 
9.00 5.00 2.75— N.H. Ckls.—11.00 6.00 3.00 

14.00 7.50 3.75— W. Leg. —16.00 8.50 4.25 
29.00 15.00 7.50— W.L. Pul. —32.00 16.50 8.25 
3.00 2.00 1.00—W.L. Ckls. — 4.00 2.50 1.50 

Guaranteed 100% Live Arrival. Pullets 96% acc. 

Hambley’s Chick Zone 

So easy to add a teaspoonful per quart to your 
Chicks' first drink, cleanse and sterilize tiny 
digestive tracts, and ensure livability. Customers 
report they cannot do without HAMBLEY’S CHICK 
ZONE. 6-oz. 40c; 12-oz. 75c, postpaid. 25-oz. 90e; 
'/ 2 -gal. $1.50: 1 gal. $2.75, express collect. 

Ask for Hambley's 1945 Chick Catalog with 
Calendar. It's Free! 

“Service From 12 Hatcheries” 


HAMBLEY 
QUALITY 
100 a0 25 

14.25 7.60 4.05— 

28.50 14.75 7.60— 

3.00 2.00 1.00— 

15.25 8.10 4.30— 

25.00 13.00 6.75— 
11.00 6.00 3.00— 

15.25 8.10 4.30— 

25.00 13.00 6.75— 
11.00 6.00 3.00— 


W. Leg. • 
W.L. Pul. - 
W.L. Ckls. ■ 
B. Rocks' • 
B.R. Pul. - 
B.R. Ckls. - 
N. Hamps. - 
N.H. Pul. ■ 
N.H. Ckls. - 
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#THE OLD METHOD OF EGG PRODUC-% 

tion was largely a gamble Egg priees 
went so high in October and November 
that people quit eating eggs. Then In 
the winter and early spring months, 
when production came there was no de- 
mand and the bottom fell out of the 
market. The way to avoid this is to 
secure early chicks. The present price 
schedule assures remunerative returns 
the year round. Not a hig:h price for a 
few months and then low prices for 
several months. Britain requests eggs in 
the Fall and Winter and it is early 
hatched chickens that will supply these 
eggs. Tweddle Hatcheries can supply 
chicks five days a week. Send for early 
delivery price list for March delivery. 
You will not only make extra money 
with early hatched chicks, but you will 
save money by taking early delivery. 
Tweddle Chick Hatcheries, Fergus, Ont. 
df you haven’t received our new 194 5 


Raise Healthy, Livable Birds in 1945 from 

BURNSIDE CHICKS 

They have proven their ability for hundred* of flotk 
owners for over thirty years. 
LEGHORNS — HAMPSHIRES — 
ROCKS — CROSSBREEDS 
We offer you the highest quality we can product. 


BURNSIDE 

POULTRY 

FARM 


A. E. Powell 
HAMMOND. B.C. 



MEMBER 


fR.O.P. WHITE LEGHORN! 

wingbanded cockerel chicks, eligible for 
R O.P. approval when mature. The econo¬ 
mical way of buying top quality males 
for the next season’s breeding, 
individually pedigreed—$1.00 each, Pen 
pedigreed — 60c each. Write for Folder 
giving prepotency records. If you want 
the best, this stock will satisfy you. 

M. H. RUTTLEDGE 


Derreen 

Poultry 

Farm 



Sardis, B.O. 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Spesdy service; expert werk; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St.. Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St. t Brandon. Man. 
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. . . There is a bottle like this, 
and in regular use, in the office 
or surgery of almost every doc- 
torand surgeoninGreatBritain. 
In nearly all the Canadian ma¬ 
ternity hospitals this modern 
antiseptic is the chosen weapon 


of defence against puerperal 
infection. How easy and how 
wise for you to learn from the 
hospital. Whenever infection 
threatens in your own home, 
take the safe way to safety—use 
‘ Dettol ’, the modern antiseptic. 


turned in haste toward the telephone, 
which was in a closet under the stairs. 
They heard his voice, muffled, as he put 
in the call. 

A little later he emerged, his eyes 
shining; but he only said, speaking to 
the district attorney: “Well, Mat, that’s 
about all we can do tonight. You’d bet¬ 
ter take Kell along to town.” Then he 
turned to Ned Quill, and without any 
apologies to the others, drew Ned aside. 

“Son,” he asked the trooper, “do you 
know Sally Tennant—the daughter of 
Holdom’s gardener?” 

“Sure,” Quill returned. He grinned. 
“Mighty pretty girl.” 

The old man nodded. “All right. Quill, 
go see this Tennant girl—tonight or in 
the morning. Her father said she was in 
love with Bob Flint, Holdom’s pilot. 
Ask her when she saw him last, any¬ 
thing else she’ll tell you.” 

“Oke!” Ned agreed. 

Tope turned back toward the others. 
“Mat,” he said to Cumberland, “don’t 
forget to have Doctor Medford check on 
gas in the dead man’s lung’s and whe¬ 
ther he was drugged. Now good night. 
I’ll meet you at the quarry in the 
morning.” 

Cumberland assented heavily, and 
turned toward the car. When they were 
gone, Tope mopped his brow and sighed 
and turned to Mrs. Tope. “I had to get 
rid of Mat,” he said. “Having him 
around is like pushing a piano. He’s— 
slow, heavy! Now I can get busy!” 

The phone rang, and Adam went in 
to answer it. Mrs. Tope asked solici¬ 
tously: “Must you do anything more 
tonight? You’re so tired!" 

“I’ll rest tomorrow night.” he prom¬ 
ised, and he said with a chuckle: “Yes 
ma’am, tomorrow night I aim to sleep 
about twenty-four hours without wink¬ 
ing. You go along.” 

But before she could go, Adam re¬ 
turned from the telephone, and Bee 
came back from showing Whitlock and 
Beal their cabin. “They’re all tucked in 
like good little boys,” she reported; and 
her eyes were twinkling. “So meek and 
mild! I loved the way you squelched 
them!” 

Tope chuckled; and then he asked: 
“Miss Dewain, do you know anything 
about a lodge back in the hills some¬ 
where? Ledforge’s place?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly. “Why?” 

“Mr. Eberly’s there,” Tope explained. 
She uttered an exclamation at once of 
relief and of surprise; and Tope asked: 
“Adam, you know where it is?” 

Adam shook his head. 

“Miss Dewain, you tell him,” Tope 
requested. “I want to see Mr. Eberly.” 
And he added: “You might give me 
that letter to him from Mr. Ledforge. 
I’ll give it to him.” 

Bee did so, readily enough. “How do 
you know he’s there?” she asked; and 
Tope said: 

“Kell told us." And he added, his tone 
all reassurance: "Now that you’ve 
tucked Whitlock and Beal in bed, do as 
much for Mrs. Tope, will you?” He 
looked at Mrs. Tope. “Unless you want 
to sleep in the Mill, my dear?” 

"No. I prefer my own bed,” Mrs. Tope 
decided. 

So she and Bee departed, and Tope 
and Bruce were left alone. Tope mopped 
his brow, and he asked: 

“Sleepy, Adam?” 

Bruce chuckled. “Well, I wouldn’t say 
so!” He added: “That phone call was 
for me, from New York, Inspector. They 
raised the plane, Sunday, but it’s so 
badly wrecked they can’t tell what 
happened.” 

“All right,” Tope said. “Now come 
along.” 
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Adam hazarded: “Up to see Mr. 
Eberly?” 

Tope smiled. “Well, yes. But first we’ll 
get these two detectives, take them 
along.” 

“What for?” 

“To introduce me to their client.” 
Bruce asked sharply: “Client? . . . 
Eberly?” 

And Tope said, his eyes sober: “No, 
Adam! Miss Ledforge.” 

M RS. TOPE woke in the first grey of 
dawn, and looked across the cabin, 
expecting to see the inspector there 
abed. But the bed was untouched; and 
she thought how weary he would be 
after a sleepless night, and lay awhile 
wakeful, waiting for the sound of the 
car. But it did not come; and at length 
—the sun had not yet risen—she rose 
and dressed quietly, and 
went out of doors. 

Now a car did come 
along the road, with 
three or four men in it; 
a moment later it turned 
in at the drive, .stopped 
beside the Mill, and its 
passengers tumbled out. 

They had not yet seen 
Mrs. Tope when Earl 
Priddy came out of 
the kitchen door, and 
they swarmed about him 
instantly. Mrs. Tope, 
watching with amuse¬ 
ment, saw Priddy sud¬ 
denly the hero of the 
hour, important, erect, 
facing their questions 
and then their cameras 
with a high head and steady eye. She 
came near enough to overhear—under¬ 
stand that these were reporters, that 
the tragedy was public property now. 

Then Bee appeared; and later Ned 
Quill on his motorcycle roared into the 
drive outside. Before his engine died, 
the newcomers were out to meet him. 
Mrs. Tope and Bee watched them from 
the Mill door, till suddenly, at some 
word from Quill, they went racing away. 

Quill grinned and came toward the 
Mill, and Mrs. Tope asked: “What did 
you tell them?” 

“I found the limousine,” the young 
trooper explained. “Hid up in the woods. 
The number-plates are gone, so they 
can’t make anything out of it, but there’s 
blood on the floor. I told ’em about it 
to get them out of the way, so I could 
see Tope.” 

“He’s not here,” she confessed. “Didn’t 
come back last night at all.” 

Quill looked startled. “Well, don’t you 
worry about him, ma’am,” he said 
doubtfully. 

She smiled. “Oh, I’m not worried— 
much,” she declared. “Adam Bruce is 
with him.” She asked: “Do you want to 
wait here? Or leave some message?” 

“Why, no hurry. Only, they’ve run into 
some trouble about raising the car out 
of the quarry. Won’t get it out before 
noon. He wanted to know, wanted to be 
there.” And the trooper added: “I’ve 
got another job to do for him. Got to 
see a girl about a man.” 

Mrs. Tope smiled. “I’ll tell him, when 
he comes!” 

At a little past ten, Tope did return, 
with Adam, and a quiet, elderly man 
whom Bee greeted warmly. 

“Why, Mr. Eberly!” she cried; and 
she said in affectionate reproach: “You 
gave me an awful scare, when I tele¬ 
phoned to Ed FTiest and you weren’t 
there!” 

But Mrs. Tope was attentive only to 
the inspector. His eyes were red and 
tired. He asked: “Anything new?” 

“Trooper Quill says they’ll raise the 
car out of the quarry about noon,” she 
explained. 

Tope’s eyes quickened, and he turned 
to the other man. “Mr. Eberly, you stay 
here, will you?” he requested. 

Eberly assented. Adam and Bee had 
drawn apart together; and the inspector 
said to Mrs. Tope: “You might be get¬ 
ting packed up. It wouldn’t surprise me 
if we moved on this afternoon.” 

“You’ve got it?” she asked softly. 
“I’ve got enough,” he assented grimly. 

W HEN Joe Dane set out to fetch Hol- 
dom back to North Madderson, he 
took with him Ed Pringle, a detective 
attached to Mat Cumberland’s office. 
They came at length to the private hos¬ 
pital to which Holdom had been taken, 


and presented their credentials to the 
physician in charge. The doctor in¬ 
sisted that Holdom could not safely 
travel till morning. So it was a little 
past eight that Joe and Pringle and 
the doctor went in to see him. 

Dane, big with the dignity of a small 
man, spoke. “Mr. Holdom,” he said; “my 
name is Dane. I’m assistant district at¬ 
torney of Highland County. Mr. Cum¬ 
berland, my chief, sent me to bring you 
up there.” 

Holdom—his head swathed in band¬ 
ages, his eyes swollen and weary—looked 
at Joe slowly. “What for?” he asked in 
a dazed tone. 

Dane glanced at Pringle as though 
calling the other man’s attention to his 
discretion. “Mr. Cumberland will tell 
you himself,” he said, but could not re¬ 
sist adding, “if you don’t already know!” 

“I don’t know any¬ 
thing,” Holdom said. 
“But I’m due at my 
office.” 

“I’m afraid that isn’t 
possible,” said Joe Dane 
importantly. “But if you 
wish. I’ll let them know 
that you will be away 
for a few days.” 

“A few days?” 

Dane smiled grimly. “A 
euphemism!” he mur¬ 
mured; and felt Pringle’s 
amused eye upon him, 
and colored hotly.. 

But thereafter he held 
his tongue, and Holdom 
made no new objection, 
and presently they were 
on the road, Pringle driv¬ 
ing, Dane and the hurt man in the 
seat behind. Holdom for a while sat 
staring straight ahead with dull eyes; 
but presently he went stupidly to sleep, 
his head back, his mouth open. Some¬ 
times when the car struck a bump, his 
face twisted as though he winced with 
pain. 

When toward noon they reached the 
courthouse in North Madderson, Dane 
and Pringle, supporting Holdom, who 
was weak and unsteady on his feet, went 
up the worn old stairs; and Dane flung 
open the door of Cumberland’s private 
office, with some notion of making an 
entrance in style. 

But Cumberland was not here to be 
impressed, and the office was in charge 
of Janet Cumberland, Mat’s niece: a 
meek, colorless young woman in whose 
eyes Uncle Mat was an old and rather 
stodgy man, while Joe Dane was young 
and handsome. She looked up at him 
with shy delight, and Joe tweaked her 
ear and said loftily: 

“Hello, Jan! Office get along all right 
without me?” 

“We’ve missed you, Mr. Dane,” she 
told him. “There’s been so much going 
on. They caught Kell, you know. He’s 
the chauffeur. And they found the car 
in the quarry. Oh, and Mr. Dane, I have 
a telephone message for you from Earl 
Priddy. You know, down at Dewain’s 
Mill. He says he has some important 
evidence!” 

Dane chuckled. “Earl’s the biggest 
liar in the county. But I might run 
down to the Mill, see if he’s got anything. 
Be back soon, Ed,” he told Pringle. “You 
keep Holdom here.” 

Dane found Priddy peeling onions 
in the kitchen under Mrs. Priddy’s 
watchful eye. At sight of Dane, Earl 
came starting to his feet. 

“Joe!” he cried. “High time you come! 

I got something to tell you . . 

Mrs. Priddy thrust her husband 
forcibly back into his chair. “You can 
set right there and tell it!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “I want them onions skinned!” 

“Now, Ma, this here’s private and 
confeedential,” Earl insisted. “Joe, you 
make her . . .” 

“Let him step outside with me, for a 
minute, Mrs. Priddy,” Joe suggested. “I 
know you wouldn’t want to obstruct 
justice.” 

She yielded grudgingly. “Just because 
he seen them people when they fust 
come here . . .” she began. 

E ARL, his hand through Dane’s arm, 
was already at the door. “And it was 
me seen this here Kell sneak into Far¬ 
away too!” he boasted, and dragged Joe 
outside. 

“Saw what people?” Joe demanded. 
“That feller and the woman Friday 
night,” Earl retorted, and told the tale 
of the stolen car; and then he gave his 
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version of the capture of Kell, and of 
Tope's midnight departure; and Joe 
asked many questions. 

“I ain’t a hand to listen,” Earl said 
loftily. "Only in the line of my dooty! 
But Ike Murrell, he snoops around, all 
hours of the night. He heard this 
woman that was in Little Bear Friday 
night—them that stole the car—and she 
was talking to the feller with her, beg¬ 
ging him not to do it, whatever it was. 
Ike heard her call him by name. Name 
of Rupe!” 

Joe was instantly alert. “Rupe?” he 
echoed. “Say, was it Rufe? Rufus? Does 
Tope know about this?” Rufus was 
Ledforge’s name. 

Earl saw that he had at last made 
an impression. “Don’t nobody know 
about it only Ike and me,” he declared. 
“That was what I set out to tell ye.” 

“Where is this Ike Murrell?” Joe de¬ 
manded. “I want to talk to him.” A 
rising jubilation filled him. Had Rufus 
Ledforge in fact come here to Little 
Bear on Friday night with Mrs. Kell? 
“Where is Murrell?” he insisted. 

They found Isaac; and Joe questioned 
him rapidly. 

Isaac and Earl between them recited 
the tale. 

I hear the car come in,” Earl ex¬ 
plained. “Late, after everybody was 
abed. I showed ’em up to Little Bear, 
and he gave me five dollars. 

“I know, I know,” Joe said impa¬ 
tiently. “You told me. But Murrell, what 
were you doing up there?” 

“Why, I don’t sleep good,” Isaac Mur¬ 
rell meekly explained. “And sometimes 
I go out and walk around; and I heard 
her begging him not to do something or 
other. I heard her say: ‘Oh, no, don’t, 
Rupe! Please don’t, Rupe!’ ” He admit¬ 
ted: “Matter of fact, I thought she said 
‘Ruth,’ till Earl here told me it was a 
man and a woman.” 

Joe took both men in his car back 
to his home in North Madderson. Here 
were vital witnesses; he meant to keep 
their information to himself for a while. 

“And you stay here,” he directed. 
“Don’t talk to anybody till I come for 
you, or send for you. See?” 

He went back to the courthouse, 
where Pringle still held his vigil over 
Ho’.dom. “He’s been asleep most of the 
time,” the detective reported. “Seems 
kind of dopey. Don’t say a word.” 

Joe nodded. “I’ve got a hot trail,” he 
reported. “Have you heard anything 
from Mat?” 

“Why, yes,” Pringle told him. “They 
got that car out of the quarry. Tele¬ 
phoned for Will Banian's ambulance 
here a minute ago. Mrs. Kell was in it. 
Dead.” 

Joe nodded again, loftily. "Naturally,” 
he agreed. “Well, I’ll run out there, 
take charge.” 
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H E made speed toward the quarry. 
Beyond Dewain’s Mill, in the front 
seat of a car stopped at a filling-station 
there, he saw Tope sitting alone, his 
head bowed, apparently asleep. But Joe 
did not stop. He had no desire to share 
with this interloper his discoveries now. 

Inspector Tope did not see Joe Dane 
pass by; but the old man, though his 
eyes were closed, was not asleep. Yet he 
might have been excused for being. He 
had slept not at all for many hours. 

When Bee, the night before, took Mrs. 
Tope away to see her safe abed, Tope 
led Adam up to the cabin where Whit¬ 
lock and Beal were housed, and knocked 
on the door. Whitlock and Beal were 
still awake. 

“I talked with your boss, boys,” Tope 
told them directly. “Take my word for 
that? Or do you want to get him on the 
phone?” 

Whitlock consulted Beal with a 
glance, and Tope added: “I know who 
put you on this. Charley told me. He 
said you don’t know.” 

“No,” Whitlock admitted. 

“Charley gave me your reports up to 
yesterday morning, the last time you 
called him up. I’ll run through them if 
you want, show you I know what I’m 
talking about.” 

Whitlock surrendered. “We’ll take 
your word for it,” he said. 

Tope nodded. “All right. But the 
party that put you on the job in the 
first place says you can quit, now. But 
I need you, and Myers says you’re to 
work with me. O.K.?” 

Whitlock grinned. “I’ve heard a lot 
about you, old man. Glad to watch you 
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operate. What is this business, any¬ 
way?” 

Tope for a moment did not answer. 
Then he said heavily, half to himself: 
“If it’s what I think it is, it’s about 
as bad a thing as I ever ran into.” And 
he added grimly: “Unless I’m clear off 
the track, there are three people dead 
already—and if we don’t watch our¬ 
selves, more to come. You boys come 
along.” 

They set out in two cars, Whitlock 
and comrade trailing; and Tope said 
to Adam: 

“Go to that lodge, son. I want to see 
Mr. Eberly.” 

Adam assented. “Hurry?” he asked. 

Tope shook his head. “It’s late al¬ 
ready,” he pointed out. “He’ll be asleep, 
anyway. We’ll have to wake him up; 
and we’re staying with him till day¬ 
light, so take your time.” 

“Right,” Adam assented. “See if you 
can go to sleep. I’ll try not to give you 
a bumpy ride.” 

Yet with the best of intentions on 
Adam’s part, that drive through the 
night was still an ordeal of narrow bad 
woods roads, missed turns and conse¬ 
quent doublings and difficulties. It was 
past four o’clock in the morning, and 
Adam was grimly cursing Bee Dewain’s 
idea of distances and of direction be¬ 
fore they came at last to a gate she had 
described—and found it locked. At 
Tope’s direction, Whit'ock and Beal 
stayed with the cars while Tope and 
Adam went on, trudging along the 
winding way. Insensibly a grey light 
came stealing through the wood. 

“Daylight,” said Tope. “Well, we’ve 
time enough!” And he asked: “Adam, 
got your gun?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Kell may have brought someone up 
here that he didn’t tell us about,” said 
Tope, and said no more. Then they came 
to the lodge—low, spraw ing, built of 
logs, with an outlook on the west across 
the tumbled crests of distant wooded 
hills like tossing billows. A car was 
parked by the door; the door, and some 
windows, were open. 

M R. Eberly came out to meet them, 
and remembered Adam, and said 
gravely: “I heard your car. Sorry the 
gate was locked.” He smiled in faint 
mirthless fashion. “More trouble, 
Bruce?” 

“Not for you, sir,” Adam told him; 
and he introduced Inspector Tope, 
leaving it to Tope to explain their 
presence here. 

Tope handed Eberly that letter from 
Ledforge. “Miss Dewain thought you’d 
want it,” he said. “As long as it’s this 
afternoon Mr. Ledforge wants you to 
meet him.” 

Eberly read the letter swiftly; he 
looked at Tope. “Miss Dewain showed 
this to you?” 

“Yes sir,” Tope confessed; and he said 
briefly: “Mr. Eberly, I don't want to try 
to tell you all that’s happened. If I told 
you the story, you’d think more about 
the questions you want to ask than 
about the questions I’m asking you. 
Mind if I don’t start explaining at all?” 

Eberly was white and still. “What is 
it you want to know?” 

“Why, that's fine,” sa'd Tope con¬ 
tentedly. “You know Mr. Ledforge pretty 
well, don’t you?" 

“I’m probably his most intimate 
friend.” Eberly glanced at Adam. “Mr. 
Bruce has of course told you of the 
bank s collapse. Ledforge securities were 
in large part, responsible. But Mr. Led¬ 
forge had advised me against carrying 
so much of his stuff. He believed in it 
himse f, but preferred that I should not 
commit the bank so heavily. It was my 
own decision, my own responsibility.” 

Tope nodded. “Know his family, do 
you?” 

“Miss Ledforge, yes. There is no one 
else.” 

“You and he used to go fishing to¬ 
gether and so on?” 

“Yes, and still do. Fish and hunt. Or 
sometimes just come up here and rest 
for days on end.” 

Tope looked around reflectively. And 
he asked: “Mr. Eberly, come down to 
Ledforge’s place with us, will you? I 
want to see Miss Ledforge, and I’d like 
to see that fishpond of his. I’m a fisher¬ 
man myself.” 

“Certainly,” Eberly agreed. "I’ll get 
some clothes on.” He had come in slip¬ 
pers and dressing-gown to greet them. 
At Tope’s suggestion, they left Eberly’s 
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car here and walked back to the locked 
gate, roused Whitlock and Beal, sleep¬ 
ing wearily in their car, and so got un¬ 
der way. Eberly told them they need 
not go through Ridgcomb. 

"There’s a back road,” he explained, 
“that comes down past the fish-pond. 
A locked gate, but I have a key.” 

Tope welcomed the suggestion; so they 
came presently by devious and rocky 
ways down toward the Ledforge place; 
and they saw water below them, and 
pulled up at last by the small boat¬ 
house on the fish-pond. 

This pond was a lovely body of water, 
six or eight acres in extent, ringed by 
steep and rocky shores, and contained 
by a concrete dam across the outlet 
gorge. But Tope not only surveyed the 
scene: he peered into the windows of 
the boathouse and saw a canoe on racks, 
a rowboat in the water. The boathouse 
faced a narrow cove; a wooded rocky 
point shut off any general view of the 
pond from here. In front, there was a 
pier and a diving-board. 

“Swim here too?” Tope remarked. 


“Water must be cold.” 

“Mr. Ledforge does,” 

Eberly assented. “I’ve 
never learned to swim.” 

Tope looked at him 
thoughtfully. “W a t e r 
deep?” he enquired. 

“About thirty feet in 
places.” 

Tope turned away, 
glanced at his watch. 

“Miss Ledforge ought to 
be awake by now,” he 
suggested. “Let’s go on.” 

In the car again, Tope 
fell once more into that 
silence which forbade 
questioning. When they 
reached the house, he 
left Mr. Eberly in the 
car; he and Adam and Whitlock ap¬ 
proached the door. 

When their ring was answered, Tope 
asked for Mr. Ledforge. 

“He's expected this afternoon, sir,” 
the servant replied. 

“Then Miss Ledforge?” 


Miss Ledforge received 
them at the breakfast- 
table; and Adam thought 
there was some shadow 
in her eyes; yet she 
smiled in a friendly fa¬ 
shion, and spoke to In¬ 
spector Tope, remember¬ 
ing his call two days 
before.” 

“My brother hasn’t 
come yet,” she explained. 
“He will be here some¬ 
time today.” 

Tope said slowly: 
“Why, that’s what I 
hear, Miss Ledforge.” 
And he said: “We’re 
from the Myers Agency, 
you see.” 

Her cheek colored faintly. “Oh, that 
absurd proceeding!” she exclaimed. “I 
should apologize for troubling you.” And 
she explained: “It was my ridiculous 
solicitude. You see, my brother wrote 
last week that he was ill, was coming 
home Friday.” She hesitated. “He never 
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took proper care of himself; and when 
he didn’t come as he expected, I was 
concerned.” She laughed softly. “He 
was so amused, when I told him what 
I had done. Told me to—call off my 
dogs! So I telephoned Mr. Myers.” 

Adam saw Whitlock move as though 
to speak, knew what the other was about 
to say. It was early Friday morning, 
before she could have known that her 
brother had not come home as he 
planned, that Miss Ledforge had set 
these men upon the trail. But Tope 
touched Whitlock’s arm, restraining 
him; spoke himself instead. 

“Well, ma’am, that’s all right.” And 
he added: “I want to leave Mr. 'Whit¬ 
lock here. He's expecting a phone call 
from Mr. Myers. Can he stay?” 

“Of course,” she assured him; and 
then Tope was saying goodbye. 

Outside, the old man said crisply: 
“Whitlock, you and Beal stay here till 
you hear from me.” And he added: 
"Your job is to see that nothing hap¬ 
pens to that old lady.” 

“Happens to her? What . . .” 

“I don’t look for anything,” Tope 
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admitted. “Your being here will prevent 
it. But—you stay.” 

And he turned and with Adam by his 
side strode toward the car. Whitlock, 
gaping with bewilderment, swung away 
to where Beal waited in the other 
machine. 
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A T the Mill, Bee and Mrs. Tope were 
waiting to greet them. After the first 
moment, Bee caught Adam’s arm, drew 
him aside. 

“What’s happened?” she demanded 
softly. “Where have you been?” 

“Lost in an impenetrable forest,” he 
assured her, chuckling. “When it comes 
to giving a man directions, you’re a total 
loss. What were you trying to do, get 
rid of us for good and all? We didn’t 
find the lodge till daylight.” 

“Idiot!” she protested. “You didn’t 
listen! But it’s hours since daylight. 
Where have you been since? And why 
did he bring Mr. Eberly here? And what 
did you find out?” 

“Well,” he said, “we called on Miss 
Ledforge. It was she who put Whitlock 
and Beal on this thing, because her 
brother wrote her that he was sick.” 

“But that doesn’t make sense—” She 
had no time to shape another question. 
Tope was coming toward them, and he 
called to Adam: 

“All right, son! Let’s go!” 

He climbed into the car. “Where to?” 
Adam asked; and Tope said in a mild 
impatience: 

“The quarry, man!” 

So Adam drove down the road to¬ 
ward Ridgcomb, till he came to that 
byway which led up into the hills where 
the quarries were; then turned aside 
and began the steep climb. 

Adam asked; “You feel sure this is 
the Holdom car?” 

But Tope retorted in an impatient 
tone: It’s bound to be! Go along.” 

When they reached the ledge ^ibove 
the quarry, Mat Cumberland came to 
meet them; beyond, Adam saw half a 
dozen men engaged in the task here 
under way. Cumberland said in slow, 
bewildered tones: 

“Tope, Kell told the truth. Our dead 
man can't be Ledforge! There’s a story 
in the New York papers today that Led¬ 
forge has made a complaint to the 
governing committee of the Stock Ex¬ 
change about Holdom.” 

“No, Ledforge isn’t dead,” Tope ab¬ 
sently assented. 

Cumberland stared at him, and the 
big man mopped his brow. “Say, Tope,” 
he protested, “what is this, anyway? 
The thing’s driving me out of my head!” 

Tope nodded sympathetically . “I 
know, Mat,” he said soberly. “This 
whole business is as bad as anything I 
ever did see.” 

Adam pressed closer, as intent as the 
district attorney to hear what the old 
man’s answer would be; but Tope gave 
no enlightenment. “I’ll know a lot more 
two hours from now,” he said. "But till 
I’m sure in my own mind, I’d rather 
not do any guessing.” And he added 
reassuringly: “But Mat, if I’m on the 
right track, we’ll have all the dirty linen 
washed and hung out on the line by 
tonight.” He took the big man’s arm. 
“Now come on. Let’s see what they’re 
doing here.” 

They turned along the ledge; and 
Cumberland said: “The newspapers 
have got the story, Tope. Got reporters 
on it. I looked for some of them to be 
up here before now.” 
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Tope stopped in his tracks. “We don’t 
want that! Quill here?” 

“Over yonder,” Cumberland assented; 
and Tope saw the trooper, kneeling on 
the lip of the ledge to look down into 
the quarry pit below, and called to him. 
Quill came toward them; and Tope 
said quickly: 

“Son, go down the road and keep the 
reporters from coming up here—if they 
find out where we are.” 

“Oke,” Quill assented. “X ran into 
them once already today.” And he re¬ 
ported: “I found the Holdom limou¬ 
sine, Inspector. Number-plates gone, 
but it’s the one, all right. Hid in the 
woods. There’s blood on the floor rug in 
the rear seat.” He chuckled. I sent the 
reporters up there. They couldn’t make 
anything out of that.” 

Tope nodded. “You looked it over 
first?” 

“Nothing in it.” 

“Look at the tools?” 

“No. Why?” 

Tope said: “There was probably blood 
and hair on one of the wrenches. Un¬ 
less Holdom kept his hat on. But no 
matter. Did you see—the girl I sent 
you to see?” 

“Not yet. Tried twice, but there wasn’t 
anyone at home.” 

“Well, after we’re through here, find 
her, see what she says, come and tell 
me,” the old man directed. “Think you 
can hold the reporters off our neck?” 

"Sure—even if I have to put on a 
song and dance to keep them amused.” 

He hurried away, and the old man 
turned to watch the proceedings here. 
Adam and Cumberland came beside 
him. 

T HE wrecking-crew must have worked 
late last night to accomplish so much. 
Two pines of good girth had been cut 
and trimmed to serve as shears; their 
butts anchored on the rim of the ledge, 
against iron bars set in holes drilled in 
the solid granite; their tips crossed and 
lashed with chains from which a steel 
pulley and cable were suspended. The 
shears were guyed with wire cables car¬ 
ried back and anchored to trees in the 
fringe of the wood behind. Men were 
busy tightening the cables, tending the 
winch, shouting questions and com¬ 
mands. 

At the edge of the precipice the fore¬ 
man, on his hands and knees, watched 
a man who swam nude in the quarry 
pool below. The fall from the pulley 
descended beside this man. He floated 
on his back, paddling with his hands, 
and called up: 

“More slack, Mike! I must get a hitch 
around the axle!” 

“O.K.” said Mike, and waved his hand 
in signal. The winch creaked; the ropes 
whirred; the steel fall descended six 
inches, a foot, two feet deeper into the 
water. 

“I’ll try it now,” the swimmer de¬ 
cided. “Don’t take any strain on it while 
I’m down.” 

He made a neat surface dive; his 
heels gleamed in the sun. He seemed to 
be out of sight for a long time; but at 
length Adam saw a pale blur in the 
grey water, and then the man’s head 
appeared. He rolled on his back, lay 
breathing deeply for a moment, shouted: 

“Take up on it now! I think I’ve got 
it! Don’t lift—just draw it tight!” 
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The fall drew taut and stopped; and 
the swimmer once more descended. 

When this time he broke the surface 
again, he swam a little away from the 
chain. “Now take it up!” he called. “Till 
the front end is out of water, so I can 
see if the hook is set all right!” 

The winch revolved, and the fall be¬ 
gan to climb laboriously upward. The 
man swam away a rod or two and 
waited. 

So out that grey concealing water, 
wheels appeared, and a fender, a mud¬ 
guard, the front of a streaming radia¬ 
tor. Adam’s heart leaped driven by an 
intense excitement. This was, after all, 
no more than a car which someone had 
wished to hide; yet its resurrection from 
that hiding-place, where it might have 
lain forever, had in it something drama¬ 
tic, almost ominous. It was like the 
emergence of a monster, slowly, from 
its lair; slow, lethargic—and ponderous 
with consequences! 

“Hold it!” called the man below. The 
winch stopped while he swam toward 
the car. Adam felt someone beside him. 
Here was Tope, on hands and knees, 
peering down; the district attorney just 
beyond. 

“O.K.!” shouted the swimmer trium¬ 
phantly. “You can have it! Take it 
away!” 

H E began to swim toward the farther 
side of the quarry, where his clothes 
lay on a rock in the sun. Mike Frame 
waited till the swimmer was well clear 
before he gave the signal. Then the 
winch began once more to turn, and 
inch by inch the front of the car rose 
clear of the water. 

There was no bustle and confusion 
of orders and commands; two men 
labored at the winch, and a third stood 
by to spell them. Mike Frame knelt 
here in supervision. The swimmer had 
landed and was putting on his clothes, 
watching the car rise out of the water. 

The suspended car lurched a little as 
its rear end dragged along the bottom; 
and the tackle creaked under the in¬ 
creasing strain as the car, rising out of 
the water, grew heavier. It revolved a 
little, this way, that way, rising by 
reluctant inches higher and higher 
toward the watchers far above. 

And at last it was here just below 
them. It hung six feet beyond their 
reach, its bottom toward them. They 
all stared at the bottom of this car, 
searching it with eyes absurdly intent, 
as though it might have some secret 
to reveal. 

And then suddenly Tope stood up; he 
spoke to Mike, in sharp irritated tones. 
“What are you going to do with it?” 
he demanded. 

“Eh?” said Mike. “Do with it? Why 
—drag it out of there! That’s what you 
wanted, wasn’t it?” 

Tope's temper flared. The old man 
was tired, impatient. “How?” he in¬ 
sisted. “You can’t reach out and pick 
it like an apple, and you’ve no way to 
swing these shears in. You’ve wasted 
all this time—and it’s as far away now 
as it ever was! Man, you . . .” 

Then abruptly he checked himself. 
His eyes were fixed on the car, hang¬ 
ing now within ten feet of them, six feet 
out of reach. He moved to one side, 
approaching the edge of the precipice as 



*Tied a hunk of iron to her neck and tossed her in—she won*t be back this time." 
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closely as possible. The men on the 
winch continued to wind; the car rose 
higher. And Tope called sharply; 

“Stop! Stop it!” 

Mike lifted his hand in signal. Mat 
Cumberland came to Tope’s side, asked: 
“What is it, Tope?” 

The old man was staring in silence 
at the car; and Adam came to see. And 
then he felt the inside of himself sud¬ 
denly slip away like wheat out of a bin 
from which the bottom is removed. 

The windows of the coupe were closed, 
and they were somewhat clouded by a 
grey deposit of silt accumulated during 
the days the car had lain here sub¬ 
merged. These windows were, incred¬ 
ibly, not broken; the car must, turning 
in the air as it fell, have landed on its 
wheels. The window toward them was 
that on the car’s left side, next the 
wheel. 

And against the glass of this window, 
from within, a hand was pressed! 

Four slender fingers touched the win¬ 
dow, from knuckle to first joint; the 
backs of four fingers. There was upon 
one of them a ring, a gold band, a wed¬ 
ding-ring. The hand with the fingers 
pressed against the glass had moved a 
little, in a short arc that left a smeared 
quarter-circle in the silt on the glass. 
There was in this mark a terrible sug¬ 
gestion that the hand had moved in 
signal, in a last pitiful appeal! 

They could see the rest of this hand 
dimly, the fore-arm faintly; but noth¬ 
ing else at all save one thing: about the 
wrist, something like a black cord was 
knotted; seen even thus dimly, it seemed 
to have been knotted tightly, to have 
cut into the soft flesh. 

And this was, clearly, a woman’s hand 
and arm. 

Cumberland muttered: “Tope, there’s 
someone in the car.” 

Tope nodded. It’s Mrs. Kell,” he said 
briefly. “You’ll have to . . .” He 
checked, his thoughts absorbing him. 
“Lower the car again, till it’s awash,” 
he directed absently. “Swim out or make 
a raft or something—get her out of 
there quick’s you can. Send for the 
ambulance. Take her to the under¬ 
taker’s. I’ll meet you there.” 

He turned and strode away, Adam be¬ 
side him; they reached the car and 
started down the road. They came to 
where Ned Quill held two cars of news¬ 
paper men in restraint. Adam turned 
off the road, crashing through the un¬ 
derbrush to pass them; and Tope leaned 
out and shouted: 

“Let them go on up, Ned! There’s a 
murdered woman in the car, up there. 
They’ve got a right to be on the spot!” 

Then as the newspaper cars started up 
the hill, he bade Adam stop, called Quill. 

“Ned,” he said, “I’ll be in town, at 
the undertaker’s. Come up there when 
you’ve seen the Tennant girl.” 

“Right,” Quill agreed; and he said: 
“Doctor Medford’s on his way down 
here. I talked to him on the phone 
awhile ago.” 

Tope nodded. “Good. We’ll watch for 
him,” he agreed. 

They went on. When they turned 
into the main road, Tope pointed to an 
approaching car, cried sharply: “Hold 
up! There’s Medford.” 

Doctor Medford alighted to speak to 
them; and his tone was respectful. “You 
were right, Inspector,” he said. 

“Found a drug in him, eh?” Tope 
asked. 

"Gas in his lungs,” the medical exam¬ 
iner replied. “And doped. Chloral, I 
think; but morphine too. I’m not an 
expert on such stuff. We don’t have 
much of it to do, up here. But after 
you’d told me what to look for . . .” 

Tope nodded. “They’re getting a wo¬ 
man—dead—out of the quarries up here, 
Doctor,” he said. “I want to know how 
she was killed. And if she’d been given 
chloral, or morphine, I want to know 
that, too. I’ll be at Will Banion’s.” 

And a moment later, as they started 
on, Tope touched Adam’s arm. “Pull up 
at that filling-station, Adam,” he di¬ 
rected. “There’s bound to be a phone 
there. Call up New York. Tell them to 
find out whether Bob Flint, that young 
pilot, had been given chloral, or some 
other knockout drops.” 

Adam went to obey, and Tope sat 
deep in thought. His eyes were closed, 
so that he did not see young Joe Dane 
at the wheel of a car that presently 
went racing by. 

(To be continued) 



Please! you're speaking of the Re I Love! 


Hey;.: are you belittling my favourite Pin-up Dessert? I ADORE Pie! 

Don’t shoot, lady! Pie’s wonderful. Flaky-crusted, creamy-filled goodness. 
We’re simply saying it’s typical of the many soft foods you eat. 

Is that BAD — eating soft foods? 

No, but there’s no chew in them! Your gums need exercise to help keep 
them strong and healthy. 

But. . . I’m not worried about my gums! 

No? Remember neglected gums may lead to “pink tooth brush”. Much 
smarter to put Ipana and massage to work. That’ll help keep your gums 
firmer, your smile more sparkling! , 

MY SMILE! How come? 

A sparkling smile calls for sound, bright teeth. Sound, bright teeth 
depend so much on healthy gums. Ipana and massage helps keep gums 
firmer, healthier. 


Is “pink tooth brush” really serious? 

Lady, a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush is a high sign from your 
gums. If you see it, hop to it and headfor your dentist's. 

Chances are, he’ll say it’s sensitive gums cheated of work and exercise 
by soft, creamy foods. And *-"’s very likely to suggest “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana Tooth and massage.” 

Want to help your smile to sparkle—to be your brightest charm? Then 
use Ipana and massages 



“I love Ipana’s clean, fresh taste! 
And that stimulating tingle when 
I massage my gums seems to tell 
me they’re improving. My teeth 
are brighter already!” 


“You see, Ipana Tooth Paste is not 
only excellent for cleaning teeth. 
With massage, it helps the gums, 
too — speeds circulation, helps 
keep them firmer, healthier.’* 


Wake up lazy gums 
with Ipana and Massage! 



A Product of Bristol- Mye*s 
Made in Canada 
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run with horses in the west, so that he 
wonders why he doesn’t get the kind 
of horses he wants, at a lot less money.” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


J ONATHAN FOX, Sr., just turned 73 as 
I write this, established himself with 
Percheron horses about 45 years ago, 
when he bought two filly foals and a 
yearling filly for $1,600. Eventually, Mr. 
Fox developed his Pleasantview Stock 
Farm at Simpson, Minnesota, and raised 
Percheron horses, Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Poland China 
hogs. On this farm he built a large sale 
pavilion and held thirteen annual live¬ 
stock auction sales, of which the largest 
was the last, in 1918, when the sale 
total reached $20,000. About 1918, he 
sold some Percheron stallions and Short¬ 
horn bulls to a friend who had started 
ranching in Canada. Mr. Fox accom¬ 
panied the stock, because the stallions 
ranged in price from $1,000 to $2,250. 
At home he suffered from asthma so 
much that he had to sit in a chair to 
sleep. Arriving in Canada, he got the 
first sleep he had had in six weeks, and 
decided immediately to make Canada 
his new home. He became a partner in 
the Kennedy and Davis Ranch, Rocky- 
ford, Alberta, and brought in the best 
of his Percherons, as well as some Irish 
wolfhounds, Old English sheep dogs, 
and a few Poland China hogs. 

Justamere Stock Farm was estab¬ 
lished a few years later at Lloydmin- 
ster. Incidentally, Jonathan tells me 
that during the tough times when 
farm produce brought very little on 
the market, it was the Irish wolf¬ 
hounds that helped pay the taxes and 
carry the rest of the livestock. They 
were used mostly for hunting coyotes. 
Pedigreed puppies sold at weaning time 
for $20 each; full grown puppies, ready 
to start training, at $50; and trained 
dogs from $50 to $150. A few greyhounds 
were also kept, although the Irish wolf¬ 
hound was the most popular and sold 
most readily. At times, the kennels at 
Justamere Stock Farm contained 150 
dogs. 

The early Poland China hogs imported 
were not satisfactory for sale as pure- 
breds, but in the late ’30’s they were used 
for crossing on Yorkshire sows. The 
boars used were of somewhat different 
type from those used in the com belt; 
and it was believed that the cross ma¬ 
tured earlier on less feed, showed greater 
vigor and produced a reasonable per¬ 
centage of selects. Moreover the pigs 
were all white. 

Jonathan Jr. says that he keeps 
Cheviot sheep, nowithstanding that he 
at one time favored one of the other 
breeds. He is satisfied today, however, 
because he finds the Cheviot is a good 
wool breed with lots of covering under¬ 
neath. The breed is very attractive, with 
erect ears and clean white faces, is 
hardy and has an ideal mutton carcass. 
In addition, Cheviots are early matur¬ 
ing, give little trouble at lambing time 
and, besides being good herders, are 
alert and pugnacious in the face of 
danger. 

The original six Dual-Purpose Short¬ 
horns were purchased from the Domin¬ 
ion experimental station at Scott, Sas¬ 
katchewan, around 1932. The herd now 
numbers 25 head, led by a yearling bull, 
whose four nearest dams averaged 14,000 
pounds of milk. The herd contains one 
roan cow with a 12,000-pound R.O.P. 
record. Jonathan Jr. says he is breeding 
for the farmer’s cow, one that will com¬ 
bine beef with a plentiful supply of milk 
and cream. 


IDEAS FOR ROOFING 

This book tells how you can best 
protect valuable farm property 
from hazards of fire and weather 
. . . shows advantages of Fire¬ 
proof Asbestos in Johns-Manville 
Roof Shingles and Roll Roofing. 


That depends on a lot of 
things that you can’t do any¬ 
thing about and a few things 
you can do something about. 

The sow needs her inter¬ 
nal machinery working 
smoothly. Hog Special pro¬ 
vides tonics that stimulate 
appetite and speed up assim¬ 
ilation of feed. The sow may 
not get enough sunshine. 
Hog Special helps make up 
for this with vitamin D, the 
sunshine vitamin. 

We surely believe Hog 
Special in the sow’s ration 
now and the pig’s ration 
from weaning to market will 
pay you dividends. Get Hog 
Special from your Dr. Hess 
Dealer. 


IDEAS FOR SIDEWALLS 

If you’re faced with the necessity 
of fixing up the sidewalls of your 
building, learn the permanent 
protection offered by Johns- 
Manville Cedargrain Asbestos 
Shingles. 


IDEAS FOR INTERIORS 

For barns, poultry houses and 
other buildings, you’ll find many 
practical uses for Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Flexboard — a revolu¬ 
tionary fireproof material ideal 
for partitioning and easily 
applied. 


LONDON, ONTARIO 


MEN! GETTING UP NIGHTS! 

GritfM Kldacy-Bladder Treatment, Lasting relief, 
$5; Geldea Tenle Remedy—invigorates, energize*, 
$S. Saecharln Tablets (2 tsps. sugar) 500, fl; 
3,000, $5. GOLDEN DRUGS. St. Mary’s and Har¬ 
grave, Winnipeg. 


IDEAS FOR INSULATION 

The J-M Farm Idea Book also 
explains the importance of in¬ 
sulation and ventilation in in¬ 
creasing production. It gives 
examples of how you can effec¬ 
tively use J-M Rock Wool and 
Structural Insulation. 


Try a Free Sample of Dr. Gui ld’s 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA - 
TIC COMPOUND and discover 
why It has been a trusted asthma¬ 
tic aid for 76 years. Cigarettes, 
only 60c. Powder. 35c and $1.60 
at nearly all drug stores. Write for 
Free Sample to Lymans Ltd., 
Dept. A-17. 286 St. Paul St. W.. 
Montreal. Use only as directed. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Packs a Real 
WALLOP! 


for the new J-M “Farm Idea Book”... a big, 
colorful 64-page handbook packed with in¬ 
formation of real value to wartime farmers. 


Against Muscular Aches and Pains 

It you want beneficial strength In a llnl- 
ment-ruh; if you’re fed-up with weak 
products whose relief Is half-way or 
Imaginary, then try MOONE’S EMERALD 
OIL! 

It represents our MAXIMUM In coun¬ 
ter-irritant relief Tor muscular aches, 
pains, chest colds, and a warming ruh to 
relieve tightness as well as muscular 
aches of back, limbs, shoulders and neck, 
due to over-exercise, overwork, or ex¬ 
posure to cold and dampness. 

Once you try Moone’s Emerald Oil we 
are confident you will say, “Now you’re 
talking I”, and that you will never be 
without it in your home. 

On sale at all good drug stores. 


J USTAMERE Percheron horses have a 
lot of good breeding back of them 
and are Jonathan Jr.’s specialty. The 
original importation from Minnesota in¬ 
cluded a number of the daughters of 
Nelson 10165, purchased for $2,500. Later, 
Kaptain, 7,800, was purchased for 
$1,000 from Illinois; and in the early 30’s 
Jonathan Fox Jr. and a neighbor, C. P. 
Ross, bought Major 13155. From Major, 
Jonathan Jr. obtained Justamere Mam- 
ona 19597, which, by the time she was 
four years old, had won 56 first prize 
ribbons and 16 championships. Since 


I Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited, Dept. CG-52 
199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose 10^ in coin for which please send me a copy 
J of the J-M "Farm Idea Book". 1 am specially interested in 
Roofing □; Rock Wool Insulation □; Asbestos Siding □; 
J Asbestos Wallboard □ (check which). 


Name 


Address 
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then she has not been shown, but in 
1938, at the last Toronto Royal show, 
she won the progeny and dam class 
with her full brother Justamere Buce- 
phalas 16141. Major, indeed, sired a 
large number of show animals, and 
when Jonathan Jr. quit showing owing 
to the war. Major held a record as 
winner of get-of-sire classes, having won 
22 such classes without a break. After 
Major came Jalap Jr., and then Dragano 
16908, a grandson of Dragon, Grand 
Champion at the Chicago International 
in 1907. Jonathan Jr. says that he has 
probably proved to be the best breeding 
sire the Justamere stud has had for 
some time. Justamere Nixy, by Dragano, 
was winner of the Grand Champion¬ 
ship at Regina and Saskatoon last year, 
and Justamere Decorator, now owned 
by the University of Alberta, was the 
undefeated two-year-old stallion at the 
1944 summer shows. The sire presently 
In use is Abo 15917, of Calypso-Lagos 
breeding, and considered by his owner 
to be not only modem and stylish, but 
of high quality. 

Last summer, when I visited at Justa¬ 
mere, the home farm, of one section, 
was largely in grass. Jonathan Jr. told 
me that when wheat prices went down 
in the ’30’s, it was decided to sow the 
home section to brome grass, which 


would give the land a good rest and 
keep down the weeds. Moreover, while 
the seed was not such a paying pro¬ 
position, the expense was cut down 
very materially and there was some re¬ 
venue every year, with no summerfallow 
to pay for, or land lying idle. Moreover, 
the fresh brome grass straw made good 
hay for livestock. Crested wheat at 
Justamere is not considered as good 
for long periods of time, unless grown 
in rows and cultivated. In recent years 
a portion of the grass sod has been 
broken up in the fall after the brome 
has been harvested and the land seeded 
the following year to flax or oats. 

A unique feature of Justamere stock 
farm is the gas well which blew in in 
July, 1935. No commercial use is made 
of this gas well, but it supplies Justa¬ 
mere Stock Farm and water is pumped 
with the gas pressure. It is a local 
share capital proposition and further 
development is anticipated following the 
war. 

I almost forgot to mention the Ken¬ 
tucky saddle horses. The stallion now in 
use, Kalarama Prince, is big, brown, 
rising three and stylish. Jonathan Jr. 
gets a special kind of pleasure out of 
these saddle horse, and I expect there 
is likely to be some profit too.—H.S.F. 


They Retired at Home 


A H. MATHESON has lived all his 
• life in the Stonewall, Man., district, 
but that isn't half the family history 
in the Red River Valley. His grand¬ 
father arrived there as a babe in arms 
with the first Selkirk Settlers in 1815. 
One of the sons of that babe was Arch¬ 
bishop Matheson, Primate of all Can¬ 
ada. The family name of Matheson is 
forever associated with the earliest 
history of settlement in this western 
country. 

I made Mr. Matheson’s acquaintance 
In 1906, when we entered the first year 
in agriculture ever to assemble west of 
the lakes. We were making agricultural 
history, though we didn’t know it. The 
Manitoba Agricultural College had just 
opened its doors. Some 70 of us regis¬ 
tered in that pioneer 
year. I recall that only 
half a dozen or so of 
them smoked and that 
he was not one of them. 

Another thing they had 
not acquired was profi¬ 
ciency in sport. They 
were more proficient in 
kicking a refractory pig 
in the ribs than in kick¬ 
ing an inflated pigskin 
around the campus. 

Some of them were a bit 
restive under the re¬ 
straints of disciplined 
college life. The editor 
of the college paper, J. 

A. Maclellan, in a lead¬ 
ing editorial, was once 
moved to write, that, ac¬ 
customed as they were 
to the freedom of their broad paternal 
acres, they had developed abnormal 
Individualistic tendencies. 

But Arthur Matheson was more inter¬ 
ested in administering discipline than 
in infringing it. We had a system of 
student self-government in those days, 
and in that application of democracy 
we were also pioneers. He played his 
part in the administration of law and 
order among the unruly young hellions. 

All that was nearly 40 years ago. Now 
Mr. and Mrs. Matheson are living in 
partial retirement. But they didn’t move 
away. There was no auction sale, no 
breaking of old ties, no settling down in 
new surroundings, no getting acquainted 
with a new set of neighbors, no becom¬ 
ing accustomed to a new kind of life. 
And there is no thinking wistfully, per¬ 
haps, longingly, about how life goes on 
in the old neighborhood and on the old 
place; no wondering how the old friends 
of a lifetime are faring. I sometimes 
think that when a couple retires and 
moves away to the Coast or to the States, 
that it is an uprooting, a rending of the 
associations of a lifetime, to disappear 
for a few short years among strangers 
or partial strangers, and then to dis¬ 
appear forever. 

Not so in this case. They still live in 
the old home, on the old home farm. 
Mr. Matheson still owns the place, the 


livestock and the equipment. The farm 
is rented to a tenant; the family in¬ 
cludes two attractive young daughters, 
but no sons. The tenant lives in a small 
place on the farm. It is a half-section 
farm, with 235 acres under cultivation 
and about 50 acres summerfallowed each 
year. The arrangement was made in 
1940 with horses providing the power. 
The tenant has bought a tractor, but 
this is a description of the division made 
under the old arrangement. 

Mr. Matheson supplied the land and 
equipment, including the horses. That 
is, he supplied everything except the 
labor. He supplied half the seed, and 
paid half the twine bill. He pays the 
taxes. 

The tenant’s interest is in the grain 
growing part of the en¬ 
terprise only. He puts in 
the crop and takes it off 
and does the summer¬ 
fallowing. The grain is 
divided 50-50. That is, 
the returns are divided 
on that baiis. Grain fed 
on the farm is weighed 
out in the granary. That 
fed to horses comes out 
of the tenant’s share. 
The tenant hauls all the 
grain that goes to the 
elevator. The potatoes 
are also divided, half and 
half; one way of divid¬ 
ing them is for each to 
take every other row. 

Mr. Matheson has the 
livestock as his share of 
the enterprise. About half 
a dozen cows are milked and the cream 
shipped. He and the tenant take the 
hay crop off together and that part 
which is fed to the horses is roughly 
balanced against that fed to the cattle. 
Cost of grass seed is shared equally 
on the principle that everything that 
goes into the ground is provided 50-50. 
Any grain fed to cattle comes out of 
Mr. Matheson’s share. Each raises hogs, 
fed out of his own share of the grain. 
Mr. Matheson has the revenue from the 
cattle and from the hogs which he 
raises himself. 

The tenant had worked for Mr. 
Matheson for a number of years and 
they knew each other well. It seems that 
this is a system by which a couple, com¬ 
ing to the time when they feel they 
can take life a little easier, can retire 
on the farm, avoid the unsettlement 
which generally accompanies retire¬ 
ment and face the future with a fuller 
sense of security. Some people drop out 
in their sixties with little idea of what 
it is going to cost to live in retire¬ 
ment. It takes a lot of capital to live 
for years with little or no income, especi¬ 
ally in a city where everything that 
can be produced on the farm, meat, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and fruit, and 
fuel, means shelling out hard or folding 
money. And that is not all the story, 



A. H. Matheson. 



IT'S EASY. . PATRIOTIC. .THRIFTY 




• . . shows you how easy it is to make soap, 
keep drains clear, lighten ail kinds of housework 
and cleaning with Gilletf’s Lye. Tips on caring 
for dairy equipment, keeping outhouses and 
farm buildings clean and sanitary. Send to: 
Standard Brands Ltd., Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., 
Toronto, Ont., for your copy — it’s FREE. 


will want to use Gillett’s Lye also 
in barn and farm buildings—it 
sterilizes and deodorizes*. Get 
Gillett’s Lye today. 

*Never dissolve lye in hot water. 
The churning, cleansing action of 
the lye itself heats the water. 


Y OUR KITCHEN FATS and 
oils are precious wartime 
commodities—don’t waste them! 
Even if there is no local fat col¬ 
lecting unit in your vicinity—you 
can join the war on waste by 
using fats to make soap. 

Just one tin of Gillett’s Lye 
mixed with cooking grease will 
give you a 2-months’ supply of 
grand household soap—excellent 
for laundry and heavy cleaning 
—at less than 1? a bar! It’s 
quick—it’s easy—and it’s a won¬ 
derful way to help your govern¬ 
ment avoid waste while you save 
time and money yourself. 

Gillett’s Lye is an all-around- 
the-house work-saver, clears 
clogged-up drains and traps, cuts 
through grease and dirt. And it 
completely destroys contents and 
odor of outhouses. The menfolks 
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'Block Plan' as a war el 
1 stop a family dispute 


1 • I’ve taken on the job as neighborhood leader for the government’s Block 
Plan. All the women in my block do their war work in a group. We set up 
salvage drives, get blood donors, and do dozens of other necessary war jobs. 




2 • Keeps me pretty busy, but luckily I 
know most of my neighbors. The other 
day, though, I arrived at my friend Marie’s 
as she and her mother were arguing about 
Marie’s baby. 


3 . “What’s the trouble?” I asked. 
“Mother says I’m spoiling my baby,” she 
sighed, “having so many special things for 
him.” “Yes,” declared her mother, “you 
even have a special laxative!" 



4 . “Naturally,” I said. “A child’s system 
needs special care. My nurse sister always 
gives her child Castoria, made especially 
for children—it’s gentle and effective.” 


• Marie went ahead and gave her baby 
Castoria. The baby cooed over it . . . and 
Marie’s mother said, “On thinking it over, 
I can see you and Marie are right... 100%!’ ’ 




As the medical profession knows, the chief 
ingredient in Castoria — senna — has an 
excellent reputation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna works 
mostly in the lower bowel, so it rarely dis¬ 
turbs the appetite or digestion. In regulated 
doses, senna produces easy elimination and 
almost never gripes or irritates. 


CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative made especially for children 


as any man on a wage in the city 
knows. 

On the other hand, here is a chance 
to give a start to an energetic and am¬ 
bitious young fellow, with everything he 
needs to begin making his way in life 
except capital. There are cases in which 
it could be worked successfully with a 
son. One cause of the difficulty many 
farmers find themselves in on western 
farms (or eastern or southern or north¬ 
ern farms for that matter) is that they 
didn’t gain experience in planning their 
own work and making their own deci¬ 
sions and closing business deals early 
enough in life. The time comes when 
a man has to assume these responsi¬ 
bilities. If he is approaching middle age 
when he has to assume them, the 
chances are that he is past the time 
when he can learn to successfully dis¬ 
charge them. 

But to return to the Matheson farm 
just long enough to mention the bam. 
I made a note of one feature that 
anyone planning to build might keep in 
mind. At one end enough space was left 
at ground level to drive into with a load 
of hay. An opening, large enough to 
unload with hayslings, was left in the 
floor of the mow. Two large doors with 
counterbalancing weights, close this 
opening in the winter. It’s handy to have 
a place you can drive into out of the 
rain.—R.D.C. 


PAPA JACQUES' 
SECRET WEAPON 

Continued from page 6 


The situation was still too serious. 
Necessity for rest, fresh air and time 
to do a small repair job had forced 
them in here and he was not too happy 
about it. 

“Ask him the name of this place,” he 
said, and Schmidt repeated the ques¬ 
tion in French. 

Papa Jacques looked bewildered. “The 
name? But there is no name! It is not 
a place—only my house where I live 
all alone. It has no name. My house has 
no name.” 

“Don’t you come from a settlement 
or a village of some sort?” 

“Village? Ah no! There is no village, 
only my house.” Then as an after¬ 
thought, “But yes! up the coast, three, 
four miles, maybe five, there is a vil¬ 
lage but it is far away. I am an old 
man. I am lonely. It is nice to have the 
English sailors so near. You will stay 
here? You will visit with me perhaps?” 

“He still thinks we’re English, Herr 
Commander,” said the sailor in German 
and the officer snorted. 

“Pah! such an imbecile! A thick¬ 
headed, dull-witted peasant. They’re all 
the same no matter what country you 
find them in. Perhaps we do not have 
to fear this fool. Ask him about the 
patrols.” 

Schmidt said in French, “You like 
sailors? Do you see many of them? You 
must see lots of them along this coast." 

Papa Jacques’ mind tightened. 
“Sailors? But no, Monsieur. We are too 
far away. The channel is far out beyond 
the big island. No ships pass here!” 

“No patrol ships? Aren’t you afraid 
the enemy might hide along these 
rocks?” 

Papa Jacques laughed heartily and 
slapped his knee. “Pardon, Monsieur, 
but Monsieur is so funny. Who would 
come here? And if they did, wouldn’t 
Papa Jacques see them?” 

“Who is ‘Papa Jacques’?" 

The old man laughed again more 
hilariously than before and wiped his 
eyes. “Papa Jacques, that is me, Mon¬ 
sieur. I am Papa Jacques!" His im¬ 
moderate laughter shook the boat as he 
slapped his knee again and shook his 
head in appreciation of the delicious 
joke. The Germans looked at each other 
and their commander shrugged and 
felt easier in his mind. 

He turned to Schmidt. “Ask him 
where his nets are. Tell him to collect 
his fish and go home.” 

One of the other officers ventured a 
question. “Do you not think he will go 
to the village and talk?” The com¬ 
mander thought that over a moment 
then he said to Schmidt, “He thinks we 





30 

VARIETIES 


Most interesting houseplants, extremely odd and 
curious. Many have gorgeous and sweet-scented 
blossoms. We offer an excellent mixture of 30 
varieties of both the cultivated and desert vari¬ 
eties, all of which thrive under living-room con¬ 
ditions. Grown easily from seed. A simple way of 
getting a wide assortment of these charming and 
interesting plants. Plant now. 

(Pkt 20c) (3 Pkts 50c) postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt as above and 5 pkts of other 
Choice Houseplant Seeds, all different and easily 
grown in house. Value $1.25, all for 60c postpaid. 

FREE —OUR BIG 1945 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK —Leads Again S4W 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, OUT. 



CANADIAN 

NATIONAL EXPRESS 


Money Orders 
Foreign Remittances 
Travellers’ Cheques 
Protect yourself by sending your 
money this safe, convenient way. 
Payable at par everywhere. For 
ready cash while travelling, play 
safe with travellers’ cheques. 
Obtainable at any Canadian 
National Railways station, 
express office or write 

Canadian National Express 

Money Order Dept. 

360 McGill Street - MONTREAL 
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Stomach Trouble 

(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 



C. P. Shea. Campbell's Bay, 
Que., writes: “I suffered for 
the past 22 years with in¬ 
digestion, pain3 and gas after 
each meal, and I found relief 
when a friend told me about 
your treatment. From the 
first day I used Canadian Von 
tablets I believe they have 
done me good. I can't praise 
them too much." If you suffer 
from indigestion, gastritis, 
heartburn, bloating, acid 
irritation, pains after eating, 
or allied stomach trouble Induced by gastric hyper¬ 
acidity, you, too, should receive Quick relief. Send at 
once for FREI Samples of this treatment. A free 
Booklet Is Included. Write. 


CANADIAN VON CO. 


Dept. 115- D 


Windsor. Ont. 


Mother says: 

PAZOi PILES 

Relieves pain and soreness 
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are English. Very well, tell him we are 
hiding to surprise the enemy and that 
he must not say he has seen us. He is 
too much of a fool to understand.” 

Schmidt translated the message and 
Papa Jacques looked hurt. “But no, 
Monsieur! I understand you must move 
with great secrecy. I am honored that 
you have chosen this cove which I 
regard as mine, for shelter. I am privi¬ 
leged to protect you with my silence,” 
then he gave a short laugh and with 
a shrug of his shoulders he added, 
“And to whom would I speak? To the 
birds, to the fish, to the fresh air? I go 
to the village to sell my fish once a 
week. Papa Jacques does not linger to 
talk.” He looked up with a sly wink. 
“Papa Jacques hurries home to his good 
friend the Whiskey Blanc. You know 
him, that Whiskey Blanc?” he tilted 
back his head and raised his hand to 
his mouth in eloquent pantomime and 
as Schmidt translated the officers 
laughed and their commander relaxed. 

“A simple old fool,” he said to the 
others. “Schmidt, tell him to get his 
fish and get home.” 

T HE old man nodded when the young 
sailor translated the message and 
he rowed along the rocky shore to col¬ 
lect his fish and reset his traps. The 
Germans watched him from their re¬ 
laxed positions on the rocks and all they 
saw was an old man, not too bright, 
going about his own business. 

But if Papa Jacques’ actions were 
leisurely, his mind was not. As he went 
about his familiar task his thoughts 
were racing and a scheme began to take 
shape in his mind; a brilliant scheme 
if he could carry it through—and Papa 
Jacques’ greatest virture was never 
modesty! 

But he must proceed cautiously. He 
must keep them thinking that he was 
just a harmless old fool. Pool! Idiot! 
simple peasant! So they had called him. 
How could they know that this old dere¬ 
lict in the boat had once been one of 
the smartest soldiers in the old “Vingt- 
Deuxieme!” Nor did they dream that as 
Sergeant Jacques Riel he had been with 
the army of occupation in Germany 
after the last war and had picked up a 
pretty sound working knowledge of the 
language! He had heard what the com¬ 
mander had called him! He had been 
well able to follow their talk and now 
he seethed in anger and grew more 
determined with each breath he drew 
to trap these sea rats, these baby- 
killers ! 

He whipped himself into a fine fury 
but then as his plan began to form, he 
realized the danger to it if he were not 
able to play his part, so he got control 
of himself and by the time he had made 
the round of the nets he was again— 
outwardly—the simple French-Canadian 
fisherman. 

With his boat full of fish he rowed 
back along the shore and stopped as 
before at the rocks where the Germans 
were still sprawled. This time the com¬ 
mander did not rise. He looked lazily 
at Papa Jacques and waved his hand In 
friendly gesture. 

The old man caught Schmidt’s eye 
and beckoned him and Schmidt, at a 
sign from the officer, came over. Papa 
Jacques lifted his hat. His whole man¬ 
ner was servile humility and he said 
in a cracked half-whining voice, “Mon- 
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sieur, will please ask the gentleman if 
old Papa Jacques could look at the big 

IS The sailor looked puzzled for a mo¬ 
ment. “Look at the boat? What do you 
mean?” 

“I intend no offense, Monsieur. I have 
not before seen one like it and I would 
like to see it close, to stand on the deck 
maybe if it is not too great a request.” 
He gestured towards the submarine and 
Schmidt relayed the request to the com¬ 
mander who gave permission. 

“It can do no harm,” he said to his 
companions. "It will please him to be 
allowed to see it and will no doubt keep 
up his belief that we are English.” 

Papa Jacques was scrambling out on 
the rocks laughing delightedly, and hav¬ 
ing made his boat fast, he followed 
Schmidt, calling back his thanks over 
his shoulder to the commander. 

He stepped on to the submarine and 
stooped to lay his hand on the deck for 
a moment. Schmidt watched him curi¬ 
ously and when he straightened up 
again a pleased smile on 

his face, he said in a voice ___ 

full of awe. “So smooth, 
so strong. Monsieur this is 
a wonderful boat. I have 
not seen its like before.” 

Schmidt took him on a 
tour of the deck from bow 
to stern and the old man 
stopped several times tc 
admire some particulai I ' 
thing, exclaiming extrava- t fetjaig M « 
gantly, yet clever enough 
not to overdo it lest he ||i||lH|pr 
spoil his plan. As he passed 
the sailors who lay sprawl- 
ed in the sunshine, he 
nodded to them and greet- £ JS 

ed them with every show *jafegj| 
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Papa Jacques listened while Schmidt 
spoke to him, then he hastened to his 
boat and began lifting fish out on to the 
rocks. “For Monsieur,” he said. “There 
is of course, no question of pay. Papa 
Jacques is not often so greatly honored. 
The English sailors will be the better 
for a feed of fish. I regret that I did 
not think, Monsieur,” he tapped his 
head with a forefinger, “my head does 
not always work as well as it should 
because I am old. I should have offered 
before.” 

When most of the fish lay on the 
rocks and two sailors had come with 
buckets to collect them, Papa Jacques 
climbed back into his boat and picked 
up the oars. “Monsieur, we will have a 
party, eh? First I must get my fish 
from the other traps around the point 
beyond my house on the other side. 
That will take until late in the after¬ 
noon. Then I must cook my supper and 
then, and then, Monsieur, I will come 
with the Whiskey Blanc and this eve¬ 
ning we will drink toasts to each other 
and maybe sing a little, 
. eh Monsieur?” 

The commander was 
] speaking to his compan- 
’ ions. “That repair job ean- 
i not be made before tomor- 
, row afternoon at the ear¬ 
liest. This spot is lonely 
and remote and at night 
we would be safe. They are 
' ■ mari M Bi j . more likely to look for us 

I ; ; . in the daytime. Tell him 

! to come, Schmidt, and 

*i> ctv.t ^ bring his whiskey, it will 
d0 016 men 8°od to have 
a night off and no pos- 
sible harm can come of it.” 
■HBHsfS Pap Jacques rowed 
away and as he swung the 
§gg|MH| oars he smiled back at the 
men on the rocks. Then 
he rounded the point and 
the smile left his lips. He 
rowed swiftly home, tied 
the boat to the jetty and 
walked up the path to his 
house. He limped in through the door 
and went straight to the old dresser 
that stood against the opposite wall. 
He opened one of the drawers and 
rummaged in the back of it for a mo¬ 
ment. When he withdrew his hand he 
held a small, flat black box. With the 
box clasped in his hands, he stood very 
still. He straightened his stooped shoul¬ 
ders, lifted his head high and brought 
his heels smartly to attention. It was not 
Papa Jacques who stood there but Ser¬ 
geant Jacques Riel whose quick think¬ 
ing and quicker action and whose ex¬ 
ceptional bravery in the face of the 
enemy had been the proud toast of his 
old regiment! The old "Vingt-Deuxi&me” 
God bless them! Proof of this bravery 
lay in the little black box. He opened it 
and looked at the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal lying in its cushion of white 
satin and the grimness of his mouth re¬ 
laxed a little as his rough brown hand 
lifted the medal and held it against the 
breast of his coarse homespun shirt. 


of friendship. _ 

stopped and looked them HKSHE2H| 
over with a considering 
eye and suddenly he broke 
into a laugh. He grasped gySHHIH 
Schmidt by the arm and 
said, “Look Monsieur, I 
have an idea. A grand idea. Come, we 
will tell your officer. Come, come 
quickly,” and he hurried back to the 
group of men beside his small boat, 
while Schmidt followed behind him 
calling to him to wait. When they 
reached the officers, Papa Jacques be¬ 
gan to speak and gesture in wild ex¬ 
citement, jabbering almost too fast for 
Schmidt to catch what he was saying. 

“Monsieur, I am lonely. I do not have 
guests to visit me, particularly such 
distinguished guests,” he bowed jerkily 
as he said this, his battered hat in his 
hands and his shaggy hair standing 
every whichway. “It is quiet here in the 
cove, no one ever comes here, but you 
have been very kind in letting me see 
your splendid boat. Will you allow me to 
return the compliment?” 

The commander listened to Schmidt’s 
translation and then looked at his fel¬ 
low officers. “Now what the devil does 
he mean?” But the old man continued: 
“Messieurs do not know my friend the 
Whiskey Blanc. He is good friend for 
the days that are cold and foggy. And 
he is good for the party too. Would 
Monsier allow me to bring him some 
of the Whiskey Blanc in order that we 
might drink the health of Monsieur 
and his gallant crew?” 

"Have any of you ever tasted the 
stuff?” said the commander to the 
others. “Do you know anything about 
it?” 

“It’s a kind of homemade liquor, I 
think, Herr Commander, the kind he’s 
talking about,” said one of the officers. 
"I believe it tastes like hell but I under¬ 
stand it is a comparatively harmless 
brew.” 

Papa Jacques bent his head quickly 
to conceal a smile. Harmless! If they 
thought that, so much the better. He 
continued his plea. “It would cheer your 
men, Monsieur, it would make them 
happy and warm their blood.” 

“I suppose it could do no harm,” said 
the commander when this was trans¬ 
lated for him. “And if we accept, it will 
keep the old fool from growing sus¬ 
picious. All right, Schmidt, tell him we’ll 
try his Whiskey Blanc as he calls it.” 
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pain, suffering and sorrow follow in its wake. Young 
men on the battlefield or in hospitals are tormented 
by sickness or wounds. Little children, mothers, aged 
people are homeless, hungry, cold. In every theatre 
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the pangs of disease, starvation and dire want. 

So the Red Cross will continue to reach out a helping 
hand. It must heal and comfort our own sick and 
wounded. It must send food, clothing, medical sup¬ 
plies to war-torn lands. 

And the Canadian Red Cross will answer this urgent 
call. For the Canadian Red Cross is you and your 
friends and your neighbors, and all the good folks 
up and down this fair Dominion of ours. You will 
send help—yes, life itself—to the stricken people of 
other lands. You will stand staunchly behind your 
Red Cross, and —GIVE! 


T HEN he replaced it and put the box 
away and with quick decisive move¬ 
ments that would have surprised the 
men on the submarine, he gathered his 
carving tools, picked up a piece of wood 
and set to work. 

His skilful fingers flew, turning the 
wood this way and that and before 
long the rough wooden block began to 
take shape—a shape strongly resembl¬ 
ing a submarine. A few minutes more 
and the conning tower was easily recog¬ 
nizable and then with deft, sure strokes 
with his amazingly agile fingers, he cut 
a swastika on the bow of the little boat. 
Then, still moving quickly, he painted 
the whole thing black except the swas¬ 
tika which stood out, unmistakably, in 
bold relief. 

When it was finished he looked at it 
critically and frowned. This was not his 
usual work; it was crude but his great 
need was for haste and not a moment 
could be wasted in fine detail. He set 
the small boat to dry and went about 
getting himself something to eat. Papa 
Jacques was far too seasoned a cam¬ 
paigner to undertake a hazardous mis¬ 
sion on an empty stomach! 

As he prepared and ate his meal he 
planned carefully. On the pretext of go¬ 
ing to his up-river traps, he would row 
quickly to the home of Andre who lived 
in a small hut a mile on this side of the 


P APA Jacques appeared to be con¬ 
vulsed with joy when he heard this. 
But the commander was speaking again. 
"Ask him if he’ll sell us some of the 
fish. Some fresh fish would be just about 
what we need.” 
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village. He would put some fish and the 
little submarine in a sack and this he 
would give to Andre with instructions 
to take it to the naval station just above 
the village. Papa Jacques could not do 
this himself because he did not dare be 
absent too long. It was fairly certain 
that the submarine crew would lie low 
during the daytime, but he didn’t like 
to take chances. The commander might 
decide to send a couple of men to see 
how much truth he had spoken about 
living alone, and too long an absence 
could not easily be accounted for since 
the traps were just around the point. 

This was one of the few times in his 
life when Papa Jacques wished he could 
write because then it would be a simple 
matter to give a note to Andre to be 
delivered to the corvette commander; 
no use giving a verbal message because 
poor Andre was simple. He would not 
understand and would get all mixed up. 
There was nothing for it but to try this 
way. 

As he hurried the fish into the sack 
and dropped the little wooden submarine 
in with them, Papa Jacques smiled. He 
was beginning to feel good about all 
this. It had an air of adventure about 
it which delighted him. He’d show 
those corvette boys that he knew a 
thing or two; that the D.C.M. in the 
little black box had not been wrongly 
awarded! 

He tied the mouth of the sack, slung 
it over his shoulder and as he started 
down towards the jetty he sang lustily: 

“Aupres de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon, 
Aupr&s de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon dormir.” 

He shoved off and with great swing¬ 
ing strokes sent the boat skimming 
through the water and soon he rounded 
a point and his house was hidden from 
view. 

The grim lines had returned around 
his mouth for Papa Jacques was wor¬ 
ried. So many things could go wrong; 
Andre might not be home; or, Papa 
Jacques might not be able to impress 
him with the necessity for speed be¬ 
cause Andre could be as temperamental 
as a prima donna when he felt like it. 

Papa Jacques was a good oarsman 
and his steady, powerful strokes made 
good time and before long he came in 
sight of Andre’s house. Andre was home. 
Papa Jacques could see him sitting on 
the wharf mending a net. He hailed 
him good-naturedly and Andre looked 
up and waved. Papa Jacques brought 
his boat in to the wharf and spoke in 
friendly greeting to the other man who 
looked at him with dull eyes but a 
cheerful smile. 

“Good day, good day, neighbor,” he 
said and held up a piece of the net he 
was mending. “There is a hole in my 
net. The fish eat it all the time. I can¬ 
not stop them. All the time they eat my 
net. What is the poor man to do?” 

“Too, bad, too bad, Andre. But I have 
an important errand for you and if you 
will deliver it for me I will give you one 
of my strong nets. The fish cannot eat 
that. You will take this message for 
me?” 

Andre dropped his net and leaned 
forward, joy written on his face. “One 
of your nets, neighbor? Ah, that would 
be good, very good. It would bring me 
luck you think?” 

“It would bring you luck,” Papa 
Jacques assured him. “But look you 
Andre, you must go very quickly to the 
big government boat at the naval sta¬ 
tion. You know the one?” 

“Yes, yes. The big boat. It whistles 
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like this—” and he gave an expert 
imitation of the corvette’s banshee-like 
hooting. 

“That's the one. Very well, you will 
take this sack. You must not lose it, 
understand?” Andre nodded his head 
and listened carefully; the new net 
meant much to him. “And you will give 
it to the officer on the government boat. 
You will say to him that here is the 
fish he ordered from Papa Jacques—be 
sure you say he ordered them—and that 
there is also the little piece of wood 
carving which he ordered. Do you 
understand, Andre?” Papa Jacques 
looked anxiously at the other who nod¬ 
ded his head and repeated: “The fish 
from Papa Jacques that were ordered 
and the little wooden carving. Yes, I 
understand.” 

Papa Jacques sighed with relief and 
went on: “And then you will say, and 
be sure you do not forget this, it is very 
important; he is to bring the money for 
them right away. He is not to wait a 
day, he is to come at once and bring his 
big boat with the money. You under¬ 
stand?” 

Again Andre repeated after the old 
man and without more ado got into his 
boat which had an outboard motor. 
Papa Jacques gave him the sack and 
listened to him once more as he went 
over the message, then Andre turned his 
boat towards the naval station and 
Papa Jacques with his anxiety only 
partly relieved 'headed for home again. 
On the way he stopped at his traps and 
collected the fish in them and then 
continued on his way. 

Arriving at the boat landing the old 
man tied the boat and his mind went 
again to the dangerous business he had 
become mixed up in and though he 
tried not to worry he kept on thinking 
about how many things could go wrong 
with the daring plan he had set in mo¬ 
tion and his hands shook a little as he 
went about the familiar tasks of clean¬ 
ing and salting his fish. Suppose Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Harris on the cor¬ 
vette did not understand the message! 
Papa Jacques frowned at this possibility 
but he knew that he had to take that 
chance; there was no going back now. 

Finally the fish were all spread on the 
drying racks and the old man limped 
up the path to the house. In the shed 
he kept his supply of whiskey blanc 
and from this stock he took four large 
stone jars. It was his own particular 
and very potent homebrew which he 
made from a recipe handed down 
through generations of his family and 
he always had a good supply on hand. 
Papa Jacques was provident in all 
things, particularly as regarded an 
abundant supply of the necessities of 
life—and his whiskey blanc had a high 
priority rating on this list. 

The four jars just about cleaned him 
out and yet he wondered if there would 
be enough for the crew of the submar¬ 
ine, but, and he paused in the middle 
of the path with a jar in each hand. He 
had forgotten! These men would not 
have his capacity; he was used to the 
stuff, and definitely you had to be used 
to it! An expression of wicked glee 
creased the brown old face and with 
a jaunty wag of his head Papa Jacques 
continued on with the jars to stow them 
safely in the rowboat. As he considered 
the possible effects of his liquor on the 
unsuspecting Germans, he was much 
happier and even if it took the whole 
four jars and a bit more, he felt that 
the whiskey would certainly not be 
wasted. 

When he had the other two jars 
safely aboard, the old man climbed into 
the boat and started away down the 
river towards the submarine lair. His 
plans were all clear in his mind now; of 
course there could be a hitch, but now 
that he was actually on the way. Papa 
Jacques felt more confident. 

He knew exactly what he intended to 
do. He knew Germans. Others might 
regard them as supermen, but not Papa 
Jacques. He knew that under those 
thick Nazi hides was plain, ordinary 
flesh and bood the same as other men 
and the crew of the submarine were 
young, mere boys many of them. Ah, 
yes! Papa Jacques had a valuable ally 
in old human nature! 

As for the corvette; surely nothing 
could go wrong there. Andre must have 
delivered his message by this time. It 
should be just about dark when the 
navy men arrived to take over. The 
timing was the important thing but 
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Papa Jacques knew his whiskey Wane! 
By the time the Germans had had a 
couple of goods swigs they’d be ripe 
for further suggestions. The old man 
smiled grimly. Yes, sir! he’d show them! 
And he’d show those smart corvette 
boys, too, that the army was not to be 
despised when it came to catching 
German submarines! 

As he rounded the point his spirits 
rose and he began to sing: 

"Awpr&s de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon .. .” 

It wasn’t exactly a boating song but it 
proclaimed Papa Jacques’ holiday mood 
and the Germans smiled at the inno¬ 
cent, guileless old man who was rowing 
towards them through the early dusk 
to spend a happy evening with them. 

“Here I am! Here I am, Messieurs. 
And here in the boat is old Whiskey 
Blanc! Wait, wait now, I will tie the 
boat!” 

Schmidt, his interpreter of the morn¬ 
ing, came to help him and when he saw 
the four stone jars he laughed and 
called something in German and two 
more men stepped forward, each tak¬ 
ing a jar, and leaving the 
other two for Schmidt and 
Papa Jacques. The old man 
took the jar he carried to 
the submarine commander 
and with a deep bow offered 
it to him. A sailor brought 
a mug and Papa Jacques 
poured some of the liquor 
into it and as the officer 
raised it to his lips, the old 
man put a hand on his arm. 

“One moment,” he said and 
beckoned Schmidt. “Tell 
Monsieur to sip slowly first. 

It is strong and he must get 
the feel of it in his throat.” 

The commander did as he 
was told and as he swal¬ 
lowed he shook his head 
violently, "Tausend teufel!” 
he spluttered but immediately a warm 
glow spread through him and he turned 
to Papa Jacques with surprised appre¬ 
ciation in his face. The others had all 
tried it by this .time and now Papa 
Jacques held up his hand for silence. 

“Messieurs, we must have a toast,” he 
said, a wicked gleam in his eye. “Let us 
drink to the success of my little party 
this evening.” The liquor went the 
rounds while the old man chuckled 
quietly to himself. 

I T was a long time since these German 
boys had had any fun and as the 
potent liquor took hold of them, the 
grimness of life in a German submarine 
began to slip from them and they began 
to laugh among themselves and relax 
visibly. But this was Papa Jacques’ 
party; he didn’t intend to lose control. 
He caught Schmidt by the arm, a smil¬ 
ing, happily drunken Schmidt. “Tell 
them to sing,” he said, but several of 
the crew had already broken into song 
and in a moment they were all singing. 
Forgotten was the fact that they were 
hiding among the rocks of an enemy 
coast; that their position was dangerous 
in the extreme! They only knew that 
they felt better, happier than they had 
for a long, long time and they lifted 
their young voices in the songs of their 
homeland, those rousing, colorful drink¬ 
ing songs of an older, happier Germany. 
It was inevitable that German love 
songs should follow and some of the 
men sang with tears streaming down 
their faces. Oh, it was a lovely party! 

At first the officers were a bit stand¬ 
offish, but as the whiskey blanc began 
to warm their blood, reserve broke and 
dropped away and the first lieutenant 
led the whole crew in a number of songs 
that increased Papa Jacques’ admira¬ 
tion, not so much of their voices which 
blended in lovely harmony, as in the 
potency of his cherished whiskey blanc! 

Schmidt came over to him. “They 
want you to sing. They want you to 
teach them the song you were singing 
when you came up in the boat a while 
ago.” 

“Certainement! I will sing the line 
first, you follow me. Slow at first, then 
you’ll pick it up faster.” In a few 
minutes they had managed the words, 
inexpertly but joyfully and Papa Jacques 
wished that his old comrades-in-arms 
could be there to hear! At the height 
of the singing the old man looked about 
him, appalled at the success of his dar¬ 
ing plan. Thus far, it left nothing to be 


desired. Could he press fate a little 
farther? You never know till you try, 
said Papa Jacques to himself and aloud 
he informed Schmidt that the liquor 
must be running low. 

“My house is above on the point. Will 
Monsieur and his shipmates accom¬ 
pany me there where there are two more 
jars of Whiskey Blanc? There is a dried- 
out water course up the cliff and my 
house is only a step beyond.” 

The invitation was received with 
shouts of approval. As far as the com¬ 
mander was concerned, it seemed like 
a perfectly reasonable suggestion. After 
a few drinks of whiskey he had forgot¬ 
ten entirely the need for caution. 

It was a strange procession that filed 
up the steep dried-out water course,—a 
path which not one of them would have 
attempted, sober! There were no casual¬ 
ties however, except those who had gone 
down for the count under the influence 
of the liquor and had to be left behind 
dead to the world, some on the sub¬ 
marine and some sprawled on the 
rocks where Papa Jacques devoutly 
hoped the tide would get them. 

When they reached the 
house it was dark and Papa 
Jacques lit all his available 
lamps — three inside the 
house and two storm lan¬ 
terns outside. There must 
be plenty of light for the 
corvette when she came — 
and she should not be far 
off now. And then the party 
really hit its stride! 

“More songs, old man, 
more songs,’’ and with Papa 
Jacques leading them the 
raucous voices rose on the 
night air in wild and lusty 
song. 

N the meantime Lieuten¬ 
ant - Commander Harris 
had been resting in his 
cabin on the corvette when he was dis¬ 
turbed by loud and angry voices. One 
was Lieutenant Corcoran the officer of 
the watch, but the other he could not 
recognize at the moment, though he 
thought it sounded familiar. He listened 
but could not hear what the stranger 
said. Corcoran’s words, however, were 
plain and emphatic. “Get away with you 
now, and take your damned sack with 
you. Nobody ordered fish I tell you.” 

A fretful voice answered him but 
Harris could not catch the words. Then 
Corcoran again, “No, I tell you! We 
don’t want fish. No, he didn’t order it! 
Get that damn boat away from the 
side, you’re scratching our paint!” 

Harris got to his feet and picked up 
his cap, went to join his subordinate. 
“What’s up Corky?” he said. Corcoran 
turned. “It’s Andre, he insists you or¬ 
dered fish and some carved wooden 
object. Says Papa Jacques sent them 
and you must bring the money at once. 
Sounds like an old-time ‘meler-dram- 
mer’ doesn’t it?” 

Harris leaned over the side. “What’s 
the matter?” he asked quietly. Andre 
grew more insistant. “Papa Jacques 
say come. Bring money. Now.” 

“Let’s see the sack. What’s in it?” 
A sailor retrieved the sack and brought 
it to the two officers. “Open it,” said 
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Harris and the sailor untied the knot 
and they all peered inside. 

"Fish is right, pheugh!” said Cor¬ 
coran but suddenly Harris reached in 
and brought out the little wooden sub¬ 
marine. “Hello, what’s this!” 

He turned it round in his hand and 
examined it carefully and saw the 
swastika on the bow. “Well, well! what 
d’you know! We’re to come at once are 
we? Why, the clever old coot! Don’t you 
get it, Corky? He sent me the fish be¬ 
cause he knew I hadn’t ordered them. 
Then, he puts this in and says I ordered 
that too, and I must bring the money 
for it. He knows how I’ve tried to buy 
things from him before and he most 
emphatically won’t sell. He knew that 
would get me at once! Then the fact 
that I know, and everybody knows, he 
is no good at carving something he 
hasn’t seen, and seen at close hand 
too' My God! Do you see the implica¬ 
tion of that?” 

Corcoran’s eyes were wide. “He’s seen 
a sub around somewhere!” 

“No doubt of it. It may be laying 
mines back behind the island. Perhaps 
they think that’s the channel. Even 
Huns can make mistakes.” 

“No mistake if it took our tails off 
some day on patrol,” said Corcoran, 
then at the sound of the outboard motor 
he yelled suddenly, “Hey! Come back 
here!” 

“Let him go,” said Harris, “he can’t 
tell us anything. No wonder the old 
man wouldn’t trust him with the word 
about the sub. Well, we’ll go round and 
find out what the old boy knows. He 
must have seen the damn thing out in 
the water and can give Us bearings.” 

It was dark as the corvette came op¬ 
posite Papa Jacques’ landing. The water 
was very deep and they were able to 
come in alongside the high jetty. But 
long before they were at the dock they 
heard the singing and the officers stood 
on the bridge, amazed at the sound 
which came from the lighted house. 

“Will you listen to that,” said Harris. 
“What the hell’s going on!” The rol¬ 
licking song came out to them; 

"Allouette, gentille allouette, 
Allouette, je t’y plumerai, . . . 

The roar of sound swelled to a peak 
and burst in uproarious laughter. The 
two officers looked at each other. “The 
old man must be giving a party,” said 
Corcoran. 

“He hasn’t got a party reputation,” 
answered Harris. “Gad! there’s enough 
noise to scare forty submarines. He’s 
chased them clean out to the middle of 
the Atlantic by this time. If he’s brought 
us down here for nothing. I’ll string 
him up!” 

The two men studied the house in 
silence for a few minutes more, then 
Harris said: “And yet ... I wonder! 
There was something damn funny about 
that message. I mean the way he sent 
it. You don’t suppose . . .” he looked 
thoughtfully at Corcoran, then, “I think 
we’d better go and have a look. And be 
damn quiet about it too.” 

Orders were quietly given and the 
officers with the armed crew behind 
them, started up towards the house. 
The singing came out on a rising swell 
to meet them: 

"Derriere chez nous y afun etang 
En roulant ma boule.” 

The song was accompanied now by 
the stamping of feet in time to the 
tune. 

“En roulant ma boule, ma boule, 

En roulant ma boule." 

S ILENTLY the sailors approached the 
house. The door was wide open and 
the din from inside was appalling. The 
whiskey blanc had done its work well 
and the Germans had long ago flung 
caution to the winds and were enjoying 
themselves to their hearts’ content. 

As Harris and Corcoran peered 
through the window it was an amazing 
sight that met their astonished eyes. 
Papa Jacques had few chairs but there 
were Germans sitting on the floor, on 
the table, on the dresser, they lounged 
around the walls and some lay in 
drunken stupor in the corners. In the 
midst of it all was Papa Jacques. He had 
shoved a small stool against one wall 
and he stood on this facing the door 
leading the singing. 

“Holy biddy! Did you ever see such a 
sight in your life?” said Corcoran. 
“They’re Germans he’s got there. Hordes 
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of Germans!! Where d’you suppose he 
got them for God’s sake?” 

Harris was looking at Papa Jacques. 
‘‘I wouldn’t know. He’s probably got the 
whole damn German fleet anchored with 
his nets! Well never hear the end of 
this. Listen, there they go again! and 
he’s talking to them in German and 
they don’t even notice it. They’re tanked 
to the eyes.” 

The old man was shouting: “All right, 
now! for the honor and glory of the 
old ‘Vingt-Deuxieme,’ follow me. You 
know the words and the tune. Ready?” 
And taking their lead from him the 
entire company broke into song. 

"Aupris de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon, 
Aupres de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon dormir.” 

“Corky,” there was admiration in 
Harris’ voice, “take a good like in there. 
You’re looking at a truly great man if 
you never see one agai/s I think it’s time 
we took over, the old man looks done in. 
There’s no back door, we’ll walk right 
in on them. Keep an eye on the windows 
though I think they’re all too pie-eyed 
to make a break. Got your guns ready? 
Right! Follow me.” 

With that, Harris stepped through the 
lighted doorway, his men behind him. 
They stood a full minute in the room 
before the Germans noticed them and 
then it took another moment or so for 
the full import of what had happened 
to penetrate. The German commander, 
lounging back in a chair beside the 
stove was the first to realize the situa¬ 
tion. He made a move to rise, but the 
sight of the fully armed Canadian 
sailors convinced him that it was useless 
to resist and he subsided. He sat per¬ 
fectly still and though the shock cleared 
his brain somewhat, the grip of the 
whiskey blanc could not be thrown off 
in a moment. 

Complete silence fell upon the room. 
Then Papa Jacques waved his arm. 
“Took you damn long time to come,” he 
said pleasantly and climbing down from 
the stool he went to the dresser where 
he thrust one of his guests roughly 


aside and rummaged in the back of the 
drawer. Ho one moved. It was still his 
show and Harris waited for the old man 
to play out his scene. When he turned, 
Papa Jacques had his D.C.M. pinned 
on the breast of his rough homespun 
shirt. His eyes met those of the naval 
officer with a kind of shy pride. Then 
he approached and in his usual banter¬ 
ing tone he said, “So, I have to catch 
your submarines for you, eh?” He spoke 
in English and the German commander 
who also spoke English started. The 
full significance of the trap he had been 
led into dawned on him now. 

Papa Jacques was continuing his mild 
tirade. “Too bad you sleep on the job! 
Where would you be without old Papa 
Jacques?” 

T HIS was the kind of good-natured 
leg-pulling they always indulged in 
and the old man laughed now though 
there was an undertone of emotion in 
his tired voice. But Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Harris did not laugh. He stood 
straight and tall and he said quietly, 
“Sergeant Riel, this is a splendid piece 
of work you’ve done tonight. On behalf 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, I thank 
you.” 

Slowly Papa Jacques drew himself 
erect, the light from the nearest lamp 
shone on the D.C.M. on his breast. With 
his hands at his sides, his heels to¬ 
gether, his head up, he looked back at 
Harris. “Thank you, sir,” was all he said 
but between the young naval officer and 
the old soldier, there was complete and 
affectionate understanding. Then Harris 
unbent. “How in hell did you do it, you 
old buzzard?” 

To the amazement of the watching 
Germans, Papa Jacques punched the 
navy man in the ribs. “The navy must 
always come to the army, young man! 
Often I have told that to you, but you 
do not believe.” 

“Okey, okey, so we call in the army! 
Now come on, break down and tell us 
the story. These birds just didn’t drop 
in for a social call I suppose?” 

Papa Jacques limped across the room 
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and picked up one of the empty liquor 
jars. “Here it is,” he said. 

“Here is what?” 

Papa Jacques’ secret weapon. All the 
time I hear about the secret weapon. 
Bah!! I have one. It can catch plenty 
of Germans. It can catch a submarine. 
I have a submarine for you too, mon 
petit!” The old man roared with laugh¬ 
ter and the bewildered Germans, still 
pretty drunk, thought this must all be 
part of the show and that the party was 
about to start again, so they laughed 
too, but their commander silenced them 
quickly. 

In a few words Papa Jacques told his 
story and as he talked broad grins ap¬ 
peared on the faces of the Canadian 
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sailors lined up behind Harris and Cor¬ 
coran in the doorway. It was an as¬ 
tounding story and hard to believe; but 
the proof was right here in the room 
with them. 

It didn’t take long to wind things up. 
The Germans were taken on board the 
corvette and a detachment of sailors 
were sent to take care of the submarine 
since no resistance need be looked for 
there. 

And then the corvette was ready to 
leave. The moon had come up and it 
shone full down on the completely im¬ 
possible scene. Harris stood on the dock 
with his hand on the old man’s shoulder. 
The banter was gone from both of them. 

“I’m proud to know you, Jacques 
Riel," said Harris. “How you managed 
this all alone, I’ll never know.” 

The strain of the past hours marked 
the worn old face of Papa Jacques. He 
looked small in the moonlight, small 
and lonely. “We were not babies in the 
old 'Vingt-Deuxieme’,” he said with dig¬ 
nity. “In the old days, we were tough 
and we did plenty things braver than 
this thing I have done tonight.” 

Harris held out his hand and the old 
man took it with a hand that trembled. 
“You’ll hear more about this business, 
Jacques. They’ll probably make you a 
ruddy duke or something,” he said 
lightly. “Maybe they'll call a corvette 
after you. How’d you like that eh? 
‘H.M.C.S. Riel.’ Not bad is it?” 

“Not bad,” said Papa Jacques softly. 
He liked the idea. 

Then Harris went aboard and the 
corvette pulled away from the dock. 
Harris and Corcoran stood on the bridge 
and watched the old man limping back 
up the path to the house. How were they 
to know that he was marching again at 
the head of his old company and that 
the ghosts of the old “Vingt-Deuxieme” 
marched with him! They only heard the 
sound of his voice broken now with 
fatigue, but triumphant, growing 
fainter across the moon-flooded water 
as it sang: 

‘‘Aupres de ma blonde, 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon . . . 
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cials in the United States. It calls for 
the finding of crow-roosts, every fall; 
the fall-flocking crows roost in the same 
regions every year, though the actual 
trees may vary from season to season. 
Hundreds of crows share the one roost 
late in the autumn, just before the 
migration exodus starts, and they re¬ 
turn to such roosts night after night 
for one or two weeks if the weather 
holds steady. (A friend of mine told me 
about a crow roost 20 miles from our 
town where he and two companions 
shot upwards of 75 birds apiece in the 
course of an hour and a half one eve¬ 
ning!) I’m not advocating shooting at 
the roosts but the use of dynamite, as 
worked in the States where government 
men sometimes bag thousands of the 
birds at a single roost. In western 
Canada we do not get a concentration 
of thousands of birds at one roost, but 
often there will be 400 or 500 roosting 
in a tiny copse of trees. A few sticks of 
dynamite strung among the branches 
at such spots would humanely kill far 
more birds than the foot bounty system 
yields, and at a minute fraction of the 
cost. The important detail would be to 
have competent men do the blasting, 
perhaps game branch employees trained 
in this work, and sportsmen could co¬ 
operate by locating the crow roosts in 
each district and reporting such loca¬ 
tions to the government. 


frequently cause the death of valuable 
livestock in this way. 

The only good thing which may be 
said for the magpie is that the bird 
helps reduce the carrion nuisance in 
range-lands. But in many cases the 
wicked birds first kill the animals 
which become carrion, so don’t give 
them too much credit as scavengers. 

The black-and-white mag is truly the 
farmer’s problem, and the egg and foot 
bounty system has not worked at all on 
this canny marauder. Where once the 
birds built openly among willows and 
poplars, magpies now prefer the 
screening conifers for their bulky nest 
locations, so that they may hide more 
successfully from egg-collectors. As for 
the foot-system, it is a clever gunner 
who can bag more than half a dozen 
adult maggies in a year’s time, unless 
shooting over bait. 

But the maggies do have an Achilles’ 
heel, located in their stomachs. Magpies 
have a difficult time finding sufficient 
food during the tough parts of the 
winter, and that’s the clue to their 
control. They’ll gather around any car¬ 
rion at such seasons, often concentra¬ 
ting in such numbers that they are able 
to drive off coyotes from such finds by 
their persistent diving and pecking at 
the lean wolves. Bait is a sure-fire at¬ 
traction for a magpie during cold wea¬ 
ther, as any rural butcher can testify. 

Which means that the Jack Miner 
Trap and the Australian Crow Trap will 
both work on magpies, when used in 
mid-winter. Carrion bait placed in such 
traps will attract maggies for miles 
around, and the traps may be set up 
near farm buildings and require only 
a few minutes’ attention daily during 
the farmer’s quiet season. Plans for the 
traps are obtainable from provincial 
game departments; the traps are in¬ 
expensive to build when mesh-wire is 
available, and once built will last for 
several seasons. If there was one trap on 
one farm in every ten farms through¬ 
out the magpie nuisance area, and each 
trap was baited and properly tended 
for one month every winter, magpie 
numbers could be slashed decisively in 
very short order. 

The two control methods mentioned 
may have to be put off for the duration, 
due to workers’ lack of time and the 
scarcity of both dynamite and chicken- 
wire. But here’s a couple of postwar 
plans which would really work, if the 
sportsmen and farmers throughout the 
West want to unite to rid themselves of 
our two bad birds. 


Feathered 

Outlaws 

What to do about two 


By KERRY WOOD 


T WO bird villains, the ^ 

Crow and Magpie, are y 
blithely increasing 
their numbers here in 
western Canada every year, . 

despite man’s desperate ef¬ 
forts to reduce them to harm¬ 
less totals. Last fall a \ 

farmer who lives 19 miles 
from our town counted no 
less than seven “fall flocks” 
of crows on the drive in from 
his farm, and every flock 
totalled well over 100 birds and the 
largest contained more than 300. An¬ 
other farmer spoke of a dead horse on 
his land, from which he flushed 32 mag¬ 
pies the other morning. The magpies 
are thriving in almost every district and 
have now reached numbers which make 
us “view with alarm.” Yet we haven’t 
idly countenanced the increase of the 
two bad birds; we’ve been fighting them 
for years. But the fact remains that the 
birds are definitely gaining in numbers, 
which argues that our control methods 
are at fault. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid out by rural municipalities 
and sportsmen’s game clubs during the 
last 20 years for crow and magpie eggs 
and feet, trying to reduce the numbers 
of the nasty pair. The egg bounty was 
the most popular control scheme for a. 
long time, because it was so easy to 
operate and seemed to promise such 
good results. Most naturalists stated 
right from the first that egg collecting 
wouldn’t work, and time has proved 
them to be right. If one egg clutch was 
destroyed, the pairing magpies or crows 
simply built a new nest and tried again. 
If the second clutch was smashed, or in 
some cases even the third clutch, the 
persistent birds would simply continue 
to try again. Each destroyed nest taught 
them an artful lesson about being more 
secretive when choosing their next nest 
location, and eventually most pairs 
managed to raise a successful brood. 
Thousands of dollars have thus been 
wasted on the egg-collecting scheme, 
and probably thousands more will be 
squandered on the same venture before 
we all admit that egg-collecting won’t 
control wily crows and magpies. 

The foot bounty system is based on 
the idea that the only good magpie 
or crow is a dead one — and get the 
feet to prove it! 

Apparently there 
is no possible ar- 
gument against fj ' 
this system, since M***&W& 

,do no wrong, yet 


[Photo by Ducks Unlimited. 


Caged Magpies. 


the crow does a certain amount of 
honest good for the farmer by destroy¬ 
ing large quantities of insect pests. Dur¬ 
ing the mouse plague of two years ago 
in Alberta, the crow was right in there 
pitching along with the hawks and owls 
and gulls, eating the grain-destroying 
mice as fast as Blackie could catch 
them. During the spring plowing the 
crow goes after cutworms and any other 
insects exposed to view, while later on 
crows spend much of their time gulping 
down sizeable totals of the grasshopper 
hordes. 

It’s true that crows love birds’ eggs 
and young fledglings, and it may be that 
they destroy enough beneficial birds to 
cancel most of their own good work for 
the farmer among the insect pests. And 
it’s more than true that crows eat a lot 
of duck and grouse eggs annually. Yet 
many naturalists believe that the crow 
isn’t a very serious agricultural pest, 
but more of a sportsman’s problem. 

Read this item from Birds of Canada, 
written by P. A. Taverner, ornithologist 
employed by the National Museum of 
Canada, concerning crows: “As for 
active methods of control, probably the 
least satisfactory and most expensive 
one is the bounty system. From a purely 
agricultural point of view, the status of 
the crow in the west is doubtful. At the 
best, it is mildly beneficial; at the worst, 
but neutral. The crow question becomes, 
therefore, one for the sportsman rather 
than for the farmer. The policy of pub¬ 
lic bounties and taxing the general 
public for the benefit of a particular 
class is a questionable one. Could it be 
regarded as a permanent investment, if 
the species would stay reduced when 
once brought to a normal number, it 
might be differently viewed and the ex¬ 
pense justified as for the general good. 
But the relief is only temporary and un¬ 
less continued 
r-amv t year after year 

SoS&X&SSmllil! as a running ex- 

of no 


C ROWS may be the sportsman’s res¬ 
ponsibility, but the farmer has to 
woefully assume the burden of keeping 
the magpie in check, for maggies do far 
more damage to the farmer than to the 
sportsman. Oh, the mag finds enough 
partridge and duck eggs to make it a 
headache for the sportsman, too, and 
this bird is much more clever at nest¬ 
finding than its black cousin. But the 
all-year resident magpies really pile up 
their most vicious record against the 
agriculturist. Not only by destroying the 
eggs and young of valuable insectivor¬ 
ous and weed-seed eating birds, 
(damage we often neglect to remember) 
but magpies prey directly on the farm¬ 
ers’ livestock, from poultry eggs and 
young chicks right up to prime beef 
cattle of a saleable size. The eyes and 
birth-wounds of lambs and calves are 
often attacked by magpies, bringing 
death to the defenceless young. Adult 
cattle and horses with warble sores or 
saddle gall wounds on their backs do 
not seem to object to the beak-probing 
attention of the magpies, and the birds 
sometimes peck through into vitals and 


pense is 
permanent bene¬ 
fit. It behooves 
the sportsman to 
protect his own 
sport and to take 
the burden of 
controlling one 
of the worst 
game destroyers.” 


# You're losing money when 
your baby chicks die. Chick losses are caused by 
many things... one is incorrect feeding. A baby chick's 
tiny digestive system needs a delicately balanced 
starter feed . . . that's why so many poultrymen use 
"Miracle" Chick Starter. "Miracle" Feed scientists test 
every ingredient for balanced food value before it goes 
into the "Miracle” Bag, so that baby chicks will get 
everything they need to build strong healthy bodies 
without straining their system. Be sure of better livability 
and more profits with "Mirada" Chick Starter. 


W HICH means 
that a better 
system than the 
foot bounty 
method will have 
to be found, for 
it is too expens¬ 
ive a proposition 
for the sports¬ 
men group to 
operate if it does 
not produce worthwhile results. And as 
noted already, the results haven’t been 
any cause for joy. 

The chicken-wire trap works on crows 
only in certain parts of Canada, notably 
the east and in those districts where the 
crows spend the winter. Crow food is 
usually too plentiful in the west during 
the, open weather to gain any worth¬ 
while concentration of the birds at 
baited-trap spots. 

But there is another crow-control 
stunt which would really work in west¬ 
ern Canada, one that has been used 
successfully by game department offi¬ 


[Photo by Ducks Unlimited. 


Diet of Duck eggs. 


CHICK STARTER 

(frfs 'Ogi/mUfs <W/ 


'HE black-feathered and 


possibly 

* black-hearted crow isn’t so bad a 
bird as the magpie. Here in the West 
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Household Hints 

Timely tips for the busy housewife 


Use the legs of heavy wool socks when peg for cleansing. I find that it does not 
past all mending. Cut them off at the mark or chip aluminum or enamel.— 
ankle, open them down the middle, join Miss G. McL., Man. 
two or three on the machine on three 
sides like a bag, slip this over the dry 
mop and pin each side of handle with 
safety pins to keep in place. This makes 
a wonderful floor polisher for waxed 
floors and can be removed, shaken or 
washed and used again. Put two or three 
feet of same heavy socks on the hand to 
rub the kitchen stove over. The more 
darned they are the better.—Mrs. 

D.S.M., Man. 


FEEDS CANADA 


^"^ANADA’S great farming acres are a monument to men with 
courage and initiative, who ventured into a strange territory, 
tilled the soil with knowing hands and set about the business of 
reaping their own profits from their own labour. Because of their 
enterprise Canada is today one of the world’s best-fed nations. 

_ . This is free enterprise. 


Arrange Short Course 

A short course for homemakers, April 
30 to May 5 is to be conducted by the 
University of Manitoba, at the Port 
Garry site. The course is designed to 
assist beginners and to present new 
ideas to the experienced homemaker. 
Tuition fee is $2.50. Those attending 
from out-of-town, desiring to arrange 
room and board will be advised by the 
Dean of Women. Information concern¬ 
ing the course may be secured by writ¬ 
ing to Dr. Grace Gordon Hood, Director, 
Home Economics, University of Mani¬ 
toba. 


When pillow slips become too worn to 
use for their original purpose I use them 
as dust protectors for clothes hung up 
in the closet. I cut a small hole in the 
closed end just large enough for the 
hook of the hanger to come through. 
Then when I hang up a coat or dress 
the pillow case slips over the garment, 
keeping dust off.—Mrs. E.R., Sask. 


Keep Canada Strong and Freel 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


Sugar Savers 

| IKELY, we could learn many wrinkles 
“ from our sisters in England to make 
a small amount of sugar seem more. 
Here are two sugar savers I discovered 
which helped me make our half-pound, 
per person, stretch out to the end of 
the week. If they are not already among 
your kitchen knacks, you may find they 
will help to eke out your sugar supply. 

When making an apple pie, shred the 
peeled apple on your medium-sized 
vegetable shredder or chop it more finely 
than has been your custom. Sprinkle 
in the sugar, spice and dots of butter, 
allowing one-quarter cup less sugar 
than you have been in the habit of 
using to satisfy the taste of your family. 
I found the sugar more easily penetra¬ 
ted the finely shredded apple and pro¬ 
duced a sweeter tasting pie—with less 
sugar—-than when I cut the apple in the 
ordinary slices. 

A soda biscuit, rolled fine and 
sprinkled near the bottom of the apple 
Turn to page 67 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


When darning woolen socks or stock¬ 
ings use wool for the up and down 
stitches and lisle thread for the cross¬ 
way ones. The darn will last three times 
as long as all-wool ones. Another 
method is to thread your needle with 
one wool and one lisle thread and then 
darn as usual.—Miss C.T., Sask. 


To mend granite basins, soften a piece 
of putty and press it flat on the inside 
of the basin and smooth it flat on both 
sides of the dish and bake it in a mod¬ 
erately hot oven until it hardens, being 
careful not to burn. I have mended quite 
large holes with this.—Mrs. C.Mc., Sask. 


^stie's Premia 


These crisp crackers with their 
oven-fresh flavor are perfect 
partners for 

Cheese • Salads 
Spreads • Beverages 
At your grocer’s, always ask 
for Christie’s. 


When I open a glass of jelly or jam, I 
carefully remove the paraffin cover, wash 
it and place it in an old granite tea-pot. 
Here it is stored in a safe clean place 
until the following summer, when it is 
ready to use by placing the tea-pot on 
the stove. The spout of the pot makes 
pouring doubly easy.—Mrs. W.C., Ont. 


To remove scorch marks from woolen 
skirts, coats or dresses, apply hydrogen 
peroxide directly to spots and then place 
a damp cloth immediately over and 
press with a hot iron. One application 
usually removes stain, but in some cases 
two or three may be necessary—Mrs. 
A.J., Sask. 


A square piece of board with a caster 
at each corner is very useful as a 
stand for a pail when scrubbing a floor. 
It can be moved about easily and saves 
having to get up and down each time 
the pail has to be moved.—Miss P.H., 
Sask. 


CANADA'S 

7ffoStPtyHlU)h.l! 

cook j 

BOOK M 


I use paper bags, saved from the store 
to slip my hand into before taking up 
my stove brush or cloth to wipe off the 
stove. It saves your hand from the black 
or grease of the cloth.—Mrs. H.E.W., 
Sask. 


U IT A |%-ACHES 
n k/\i/-COLDS 

GRIPPE 

PERIODIC PAINS 

YOU CAN HAVE IT IN 

7 MINUTES with this Grand 
Prescription Remedy or Money Back 


This 166-page GUIDE 
TO GOOD COOKING 
contains over 800 test¬ 
ed recipes and com¬ 
plete range of cooking 
information . . . spiral 
bound, waterproof 
covers. More than one 
million copies in Cana¬ 
dian homes. 


For damp and musty cellars spread a 
few large lumps of unslaked lime or 
charcoal about on plates and trays. This 
will keep the air pure and sweet and ab¬ 
sorb dampness.—Mrs. A.R., Sask. 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
Limited, Winnipeg (CG ) 

I enclose 40c (money order) for which 
please send me FIVE ROSES Cook Book. 


I keep my pot holders clean by cover¬ 
ing them with unbleached muslin or 
cotton covers that close with a snap. 
These covers are removed when soiled 
and easily laundered.—Mrs. E.R., Sask. 


Name 


Address 


When I am using a large quantity of 
apples I boil the peelings and cores, and 
make apple jelly. As it jells very readily, 
I use it for setting other fruits and 
jellies.—Miss G.McL., Man. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


When food has been burnt on pots 
and pans, I use half of a broken clothes 
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Truth 

By Gilean Douglas 

Stars are small comfort when a night has leaned 
Too long upon the heart; 

They only show that dust and silver are 
Too many light and shadow years apart. 


The Appeal of the Red Cross 

HE forces of mercy are on the march, with 
a brief pause on our sector, to gather fresh 
strength and materials for a long, strong drive 
to bring aid, cheer, comfort and relief to those 
who have suffered war’s disasters. This month, the 
Canadian Bed Cross is making an appeal for 10 
million dollars to carry on its work during the coming 
year. Acting as our trustee, the Red Cross will convert 
our contributed dollars into tangible and intangible 
services to humanity. 

The figure asked for, has been set after careful 
consideration of the demands likely to be made and 
after close consultation with Red Cross workers 
overseas. For each province or “division” a quota 
has been set, so by now each community is fairly 
well aware of what is expected of it. It will be the 
concern of each one of us to see that the quota set 
is more than reached. 

Most of us are familiar with the work of the Red 
Cross at the level of our own community. We know 
the endless and patient work of women and other 
volunteers. We may not fully appreciate the far- 
reaching effects, the real significance of the accumu¬ 
lated effect of the work done, the materials supplied. 
Just to list the activities of the Red Cross requires 
considerable time and space. It takes both time and 
effort on our part to come to an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of it. The figures, in so many instances now run 
into millions. 

Over 13 million prisoner-of-war parcels have been 
packed and shipped from Canada from the six pack¬ 
ing plants in operation. Each of the boxes contains 
food necessary for a balanced diet and is valued 
at $2.75. The Red Cross conducts a prisoner-of-war 
enquiry bureau which endeavors to help trace missing 
persons. 

There are now in Canada 400 blood receiving 
centres and an objective of 5,000 donations of blood 
a day has been set. To date nearly two million dona¬ 
tions have been made. The extension of Blood Donor 
clinics into rural areas has been a feature of the 
work during the past year. 

Supplies and comforts, to the number of 39 million, 
have been shipped overseas for our armed forces and 
civilian war sufferers. Some five and one-half million 
articles of comfort have been given to members of 
the armed services in the Dominion. Lodges have 
been built or planned near military hospitals so that 
members of the family may visit the sick and wounded 
service man. 

In addition there are welfare services to the aged 
and handicapped veteran, the chronic invalids from 
the last war and this. Home nursing classes have 
been conducted in many communities, auxiliary 
nursing services have been trained to assist in hos¬ 
pitals, where a shortage of help has existed. Some 
500 young Canadian women are now serving in the 
Red Cross Corps overseas, driving ambulances or do¬ 
ing other essential work. The Canadian Junior Red 
Cross has had its special project of 14 day-nurseries 
for children under five years of age. So the merciful 
work goes on. Our rewards are well expressed in the 
words of the chairman of Women’s Work for Manitoba 
Red Cross: 


Looking ahead to needs of Red Cross 
and to planning farm houses 

By AMY J. ROE 

“Great rewards are flowing back now to us in the 
gratitude of the sick, of those in prison camps, of 
men and women now on active service, and of the 
women and men of many countries, to whom war has 
brought such grievous misfortunes. These we will 
treasure in our hearts and know that our time and 
our energy have been well spent.” 


That New House 

HE present interest of farm people in the repair 
and improvement of their houses, the planning 
of new homes, Is not surprising. The farmer now 
has a higher level of income. The production and 
sale of ail kinds of food products has risen steadily 
during war years. Markets have been assured and 
prices have been good. The farmer has been able to 
pay off many of his debts and he now has money 
to Invest. It is understandable that his and his wife’s 
choice of suitable investments should be a new 
house, or extensive improvements to the one they 
already occupy. 

If they decide to take action immediately; select 
a plan, secure carpenters, order supplies or sign a 
builder’s contract, they will discover some difficulties. 
Of these they may not yet be aware and may become 
acquainted with them through a series of disappoint¬ 
ing experiences. 

Lumber, especially well-seasoned lumber, is scarce. 
Some finishing materials are not available at present. 
Labor is scarce and on a priority basis. There is no 
assurance that the carpenters needed will be avail¬ 
able for any enlarged home-building program for 
some time. 

Many house plans now shown are taken from 
models designed for urban living with little or no 
thought for rural needs. Most of them are out of date. 
Great advances in the proper use of space, types of 
plumbing, heating and lighting have been made in 
the past 10 or 20 years. Many houses built less than 
10 years ago are already out of date, in that they did 
not use modem ideas and materials that are now 
accepted in scientific home building. Houses are long¬ 
term investments. A new house should remain useful 
for many years, often long enough to shelter several 
generations. It should be as good 20 years from now 
as the day the owner takes possession. 

We lack the services of competent architects, who 
are familiar with the needs of the farm house. Many 
farm people will want to have a share in designing 
their house but will need criticism of their ideas and 
advice on how best to achieve the features they desire 
in the new house, or the improvements they wish 
to make, economically, in the old one. 

The studies and work of the various reconstruction 
committees, the activities of provincial planning 
boards will serve to focus attention on the need of 
better farm houses. Building programs will be an 
important part of the after-the-war planning. Build¬ 
ing of hospitals, schools, community centres, private 
dwellings and low-rental housing schemes will likely 
be decided on the basis of recognized needs and the 
providing of employment. It will be essential that the 
needs of rural areas be thoroughly known if they are 
to receive their fair share of materials and labor. 

So, much as we might like to get started with our 


own individual building enterprise, we realize that 
we may have to wait so that we may get the greatest 
possible returns for the money spent, the best in the 
way of materials. The money now available for build¬ 
ing the new house, or for the repair job that can 
not be carried out at present, should be carefully 
tucked away in Victory Bonds and put into safe¬ 
keeping at the nearest bank. Every possible step 
should be taken to see that the funds are not dissi¬ 
pated through inconsequential spending, unwise in¬ 
vestment or for month-by-month purchases, which 
would otherwise not be made. Attach a slip to the 
bond, earmarking it for the new house, electrical 
equipment, heating plant or some other item of that 
new building program. It will help to give greater 
satisfaction that your plans some day are to come 
to reality; to blossom out in that much-hoped-for 
new home. 


Working Out a Plan 

11THILE we are waiting we can plan. It is the rare 
"* person who does not enjoy studying house plans, 
drawing some of his own and figuring out what 
changes could be made. We can alter our paper- 
drawn plans as often as we like and our mistakes 
won’t cost us a dollar. In this field we can all be 
amateur experts. 

“Building a home of one’s own is a great adventure 
—a cherished adventure, that most of us experience 
once in a lifetime,” is written across a page in my 
favorite book of house plans. If any of us are hoping 
to embark on such an adventure, we can make it a 
richer and more satisfying experience by preparing 
for it beforehand. 

Start now to keep a “House Plan Record Book.” 
Or several such scrapbooks if you wish, possibly one 
for each floor of the house. A friend tells me that 
she kept one for each room of the house. The scrap¬ 
books were mad^ of brown wrapping paper leaves 
bound together, and of such a size that she could 
easily draw scale-plans and paste in the many clip¬ 
pings she found in newspapers and magazines. 

List in such notebooks the things you want. Have 
at least one page for the things you do not want. 
Builders sometimes complain that people are quite 
definite about the things they do not want but are 
fairly sketchy about the things they do want, which 
tends to make them experiment with ideas which 
only experience will prove to be good or poor. And 
building is an expensive way to experiment with 
ideas! It is most important to know what you want. 
If you are able to express that clearly, the architect 
and the builder will be able to recreate your desires 
into realities. 

You must know how much you can spend as that 
is the crux of the home-building program. Will you 
consider borrowing under a long-term repayment 
contract, which may be feasible in the future under 
National Housing acts? 

You will decide the location of the house, whether 
it will face the driveway, as is recommended now by 
some good authorities, or face the highway. Consider 
the setting from the standpoint of present or future 
landscaping. 

To help clarify your ideas set up quiz-problems 
for yourself. Leave plenty of room to enter notes and 
to alter opinions as you study the various points. 
Is the house to be one-storey or two—are you going 
to have a finished room in the basement for recrea¬ 
tion or to use as an extra room for help—what type 
of heating equipment will be the most economical— 
Turn to page 67 




Left and centre: Women workers in Red Cross sewing and packing rooms , Brandon . Right: Packing prisoner-of-war parcels in Winnipeg plant. 
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ONLY 3 A OF A CUP 
OF SUGAR IN THIS 
DELICIOUS GOLD 
CAKE RECIPE 

It’s tender, fluffy — 

made with MAGIC 


• Now is the time for all good house¬ 
wives to be stingy with sugar. This 
delicious Victory Magic Gold Cake 
calls for only % of a cupful in the 
cake and none at all in the icing! 

Like all Magic recipes, it assures 
you irresistibly delicious flavor and 
delicate, fluffy texture, because it’s 
made with pure, dependable Magic 
Baking Powder. 

Save sugar and use Magic for sure 
results and economical baking. 3 out 
of 4 Canadian housewives prefer it. 


Gold Cake 
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1 Vi cupS / 0U ^ naking Powder 
3 tsbs. Magic Baling 

Yolks of 3 eggs 

C t vk- add flavoring. Sift 8 lkto first 
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frosting 1 egg y va nM*> 

lsalt;Y± cupCoCO ’ „ P s At in top of 

•trover boilmg water,bt fold in 
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L d over cake. 


MADE IN CANADA 



Clever use of odd corners and small rooms for extra storage space 
By PHYLLIS FIELD COOPER 


H OW to utilize waste space in the 
home is probably one of the 
commonest remodelling prob¬ 
lems confronting homemakers 
today. Especially, in the older types of 
houses do we find numerous opportun¬ 
ities to make all kinds of odd waste 
space serve some very definite and use¬ 
ful purpose. 

Let us take a few specific examples, 
as for instance, the square type of liv¬ 
ing-room in which the wall space is 
badly cut up with windows, doors and 
perhaps a large archway. In such a room 
it is difficult to arrange furniture, often 
necessitating the omission of a useful 
piece such as a book-case or small desk. 
Here is an opportunity to reduce the 
size of the opening from perhaps 9 feet 
6 inches to 4 or 5 feet which would give 
a few feet on either side for book¬ 
shelves in the living-room and china 
cupboards to the left and right of the 
reduced archway in the dining-room, 
(see figs. 1 and 2 in sketch). 

Then there is always the problem of 
additional cupboard space in the kit¬ 
chen. Many farm kitchens are provided 
with only a bracket chimney. In such 
cases one could build cupboards on 
either side of it, thereby taking up no 
valuable floor space, while at the same 
time putting to use what otherwise 
would be wasted upper wall space. Or, 
assuming that the chimney has been 
built up through the house from the 
cellar or basement on an inside wall, a 
distance of one to three feet or more 
from the right-angle wall, an ideal op¬ 
portunity is afforded the homemaker in 
planning for a small clothes closet and 
vanity table if in a bedroom, (see fig. 3 
in sketch), or a closet for brooms, mops, 
pails, cleaning accessories and so forth, 
if in a kitchen. 

There are times when in remodelling 
an old house, one finds that perhaps a 
door between two rooms is really super¬ 
fluous. There are numerous ways of 
putting it to a useful purpose by con¬ 
verting it into a shallow “in-a-wall” 
cupboard for books and a writing com¬ 
partment, or for china with the addi¬ 
tion of a drop-table. 

How often one finds the space under 
the staircase going to waste! This is 
space that could very well be used for 
many types of storage by enclosing the 
area with composition wall board and 
adding a door. 

A considerable amount of waste space 
can very often be found in upstair and 
attic bedrooms, and though one is apt 
to think of waste space as being found 
only in large rooms, quite the contrary 


is true. A very small bedroom without 
a clothes closet can be made most com¬ 
modious by building along one entire 
wall, a centered vanity table and drawer 
space, with clothes closets from floor to 
ceiling on either side of the vanity. 
Much the same idea could be substi¬ 
tuted for this suggestion by building 
two-tier bunks (with ladder to upper 
bunk) centered on a long wall, with 
clothes closets built at each end of the 
bunks. 

A long narrow bedroom with the door 
to it centered at one end offers an excel¬ 
lent layout for clothes closets or general 
storage cupboards at either side of the 
door. Such closets can be economically 
built with composition wall board and 
wood strapping. 

It is not uncommon to find a consider¬ 
able amount of space under the slanted 
ceiling near the eaves going to waste, 
since the wall space is too low to ac¬ 
commodate any furniture other than 
perhaps a low dresser without a mirror, 
or a cedar chest, or a chair. Here, again, 
is an excellent opportunity for the 
homemaker to utilize waste space to ad¬ 
vantage. If the room is a small one, not 
large enough to accommodate any but 
a single width bed, it would be possible 
to build in a bed, centering it on the 
wall under the eaves and then attach 
clothes closets at both ends (head and 
foot) of the bed right up to the two ad¬ 
jacent walls (see fig. 4 in sketch). 

Up to the present we have not men¬ 
tioned the uses that can be made of the 
waste space in the long, narrow type of 
dining-room. Attractive, built-in corner 
cupboards offer one means of supplying 
sufficient additional storage for the 
family’s better china and linens. An¬ 
other excellent built-in feature is the 
combination buffet (preferably centered 
on a wall for appearance) with cup¬ 
boards built in on either side of the 
buffet to the walls at either end. 

It really is quite surprising just how 
much odd space is going to waste in the 
average home. Where rooijis are small, 
built-in features whether wholly for 
storage purposes or not, are a decided 
acquisition, for they usually take up less 
room than furniture and often serve 
their purpose to much better advantage. 
We have in mind a window seat storage 
unit, with perhaps two or three drawers 
underneath the seat and attached at 
either end of the seat, book shelves. A 
unit of this type might be useful in any 
one of several rooms in a home—dining¬ 
room, living-room, bedroom or even in 
a large combination kitchen-sitting- 
room. 
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HAVE A ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARTY 


IN Irish party calls for warm* 
/\ hearted hospitality. Stiff form- 
11 ality will fly out the window and 
in will come a round of good old- 
fashioned gossip, games, singing and 
laughter! You must believe in romance 
and adventure, too, if you are to enjoy 
an evening in true Irish style spinning 
yams and playing games over simple 
fare. 

Start off your St. Patrick’s party by 
having your guests each spin an Irish 



Paddy's hat full of praties • 


tale in Irish brogue and for every lapse 
in brogue a forfeit must be paid. These 
forfeits are to be redeemed later in the 
evening by such stunts as imitating 
Paddy’s pig at feeding time or dancing 
an Irish jig, etc. 

Here are some suggestions for games 
to carry on with your Irish evening. 
First you will want a change from all 
the tale-telling. Have you ever played 
“It”? For this game one person is chosen 
“It” and then he quietly decides on an 
identity for himself but does not tell 
anyone who he is going to be. Suppose 
he decides to be “Chaucer,” he will begin 
the questioning by saying “I begin with 
C.” The first questioner may ask, “Are 
you a king?” and “It” will answer, “No I 
am not Charlemagne.” “It” must always 
answer truthfully and follow the same 
pattern unless he cannot think of a 
suitable person, in which case he must 
challenge the questioner to name one. 
If he (the questioner) does he is entitled 
to a second question. Direct questions 
such as “Are you a man or a woman?” 
or “Are you dead or alive?” narrows the 
field until someone guesses who “It” is. 
The person who guesses first wins and is 
“It” next. 

Another version of this game is to 
send “It” out of the room and the rest 
of the people agree that he shall be some 
well-known person—say Harpo Marx. 
The victim then returns and asks each 
person successively “Who am I?” The 
answers must be truthful and fairly 
revelant but not too revealing. In this 


Celebrate March with a party of fun and nonsense 
in true Irish style 


By DORIS J. 

change lists and the teams withdraw to 
separate rooms. Then, one at a time, the 
members of each side act out a slogan 
or quotation (whispered to them by the 
captain) so that their teammates can 
guess what it is. 

Suppose, for example, that the line is 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” The 
actor cannot speak, of course, but he can 
hold up seven fingers to indicate the 
number of words, and he can nod vigor¬ 
ously when someone asks him (as some¬ 
one certainly will) if it is a quotation. 

Then, again holding up seven fingers 
to indicate the last word, he can act out 
“death,” nodding when somebody 
guesses right. Then, after holding up six 
fingers to indicate the sixth word, he can 
point toward himself: “me.” Then five 
fingers, and act the part of a beggar 
which will eventually suggest to his 
audience the word “give.” 

By this time some bright soul will have 
shouted the entire quotation and to him 
falls the task of interpreting the next 
phrase on the list. And so on, until one 
side finishes its list of phrases and is 
declared the winner. 

It’s an hilarious game, calling for 
quick thinking on the part of the audi¬ 
ence and a lively sense of the dramatic 
on the part of the actor. Some of the 
phrases produce attempts at interpreta¬ 
tion that are side-splitting. (Watch 
somebody trying to act “Patience is a 
virtue” sometime!) But it’s amazing how 
quickly even the most obscure quotations 
are grasped by the audience—sometimes 
in a matter of seconds. 

Another game that’s fun, if you have 
more than one pencil, is some variation 
of that old favorite, “Telegrams.” There 
are various ways of playing it, but the 
usual way is to select two utterly incon¬ 
gruous people, such as Mussolini and 
Caspar Milquetoast, or Gracie Allen and 
Chief Justice Hughes. Then each per¬ 
son must write, in a given time, a ten- 
word telegram from one of these person¬ 
ages to the other. To give a certain simi¬ 
larity to all the telegrams, everyone must 
begin his first word with a certain letter, 
his second with another letter, and so 
forth. The letters can be taken from a 
ten-letter word such as “Impossible” 
(The first word beginning with I, the 
next with M, the next with P, and so 


McFADDEN 

Four big potatoes are now planted at 
regular intervals along each row, the 
positions in all four courses agreeing. 

A spoon is thrust into the free hand of 
each contestant, and on the word to 
start, each hops along, scoops up his 
first potato and carries it to the bushel 
basket. After depositing it safely, he 
hops back after the second. The first to 
get in his potato crop wins. 

Following the race it will be wise to 
quiet down a bit with a game of “Stir¬ 
ring the Irish Stew.” One child is blind¬ 
folded, and stands as “Cook” in the 
centre of a circle of players who are 
seated. She (or he) is provided with a 
large wooden spoon, and goes through 
the motions of stirring, finally stops and 
points asking “And what does me stew 
need?” The player at whom she points 
must name some article and answer in a 
complete sentence as “Your stew needs 
salt,” or “Your stew needs onion,” and 
the cook must guess the identity of the 



speaker by the voice. If the player is 
guessed he or she takes the place of the 
cook, but otherwise the little cook must 
try again. 

When little minds have tired of stir¬ 
ring stews take them down the “Rocky 
Road to Dublin.” The object of this 
game is to go blindfolded from one side 
of the room to the other without bump¬ 
ing into any person or object. 

Remove as much of the furniture as 
possible and station six or eight people 
in different parts of the room; the num¬ 


ber of human obstacles depending upon 
the size of the room. Three or four con¬ 
testants may compete at one time and if 
they should bump against each other it 
is counted against them. Before starting 
on their journey the contestants should 
be allowed to make a careful survey of 
the room and decide upon the best route 
to Dublin. Blindfold them, turn them 
around twice and start them on their 
way. The one who reaches the other side 
of the room with the fewest bumps is 
the winner. 

And now for a race across the bogs of 
Ireland. Two strong wooden boxes are 
given to each contestant. The boxes are 
large enough to hold both feet at once. 
At a given signal each man puts both 
feet in one of the boxes, then lays the 
other box a few feet in front of him. 
He must step into the second box with 
both feet and continue in this way, step¬ 
ping from box to box until he has 
reached the other side of the room, and 
returned to the starting point. At no 
time is a player allowed to touch the 
floor with his foot or to shuffle along the 
floor. Either of these acts disqualifies 
him. 

The child who most successfully navi¬ 
gated the bogs of Ireland now has first 
choice of a song for the group to sing. 
Two or three songs will keep them happy 
and reasonably quiet while you serve the 
lunch. 

The lunch table may be simply but 
effectively decorated by setting a Blar¬ 
ney Castle in the centre. To make the 
castle see illustration below and turn 
to Country Boy and Girl page. Or set 
Paddy’s hat filled with “praties” on 
the table. The hat is quickly made 
from a lard pail or some other simi¬ 
larly shaped pail covered with green 
tissue paper. To the green pail is at¬ 
tached a two or two and one-half inch 
cardboard brim which has also been 
covered with green tissue. Around the 
“hat” fasten a hat-band of white tissue 
and the hat is complete. The "praties” 
themselves are cut in two, each side 
carefully dug out, and then a small gift 
is wrapped in wax paper and put inside. 
The two halves are then skewered to¬ 
gether with toothpicks and streamers 
are tied to each “pratie” before they are 
piled into Paddy’s hat. Lead the stream¬ 
ers from each “pratie” to each plate and 
fasten the end there with a Shamrock 
Wafer or Shamrock place-card. Four 
large shamrocks of green tissue form the 
base for the hat, and an Irish flag of 
green tissue flies merrily over all. 


on); or the letters can be determined 
otherwise. No matter how they are de¬ 
termined, the results are usually highly 
entertaining. 


A Dinner for the Irish 


If your guests are children let them 
play their games before they have lunch, 


Some old favorites—simple and good 


case they might be something like this: not afterwards. Otherwise you will prob- 
“You like pretty girls.” “You need a ably find “lunch” all over the house, 
haircut.” "You don’t talk much,” and and maybe a few upset tummies. Chil- 
so on. The person whose answer reveals dren prefer to play games in which they 
the secret must be the next “It.” are active but as hostess you will prefer 

Have you tried playing “The Game?” not to have your house turned topsy- 
The commonest way of playing “The turvy. Perhaps these games will solve 
Game” is to have two captains choose both problems. 

sides. Then each of them makes up a A good “ice-breaker” is a Hop-toad 
list of short quotations, lines from Potato Race. Each contestant has his 
popular songs, titles of books or movies, right foot and hand tied together with 
advertising slogans — anything fairly a length of green cheesecloth (or any- 
familiar. Usually each list has about ten thing else that is suitable). This makes 
items, or a number corresponding to the a hop-toad out of him. Before each con- 
number of players on each team. testant stretches a “potato row.” At the 

At a given signal the captains ex- end of each row stands a bushel basket. 



Design for cutting cardboard to make castle.—Directions on Country Boy and Girl page. 


ENTERTAIN your friends with your 
“ own special brand of Irish hospitality 
and serve them a real St. Patrick’s din¬ 
ner. Sure it’s a menu you’ll be need¬ 
ing and a simple one too! 

The Juice o’ O'Connell's Cow in Mavoumeen’s 
Special Tea 

(Cream of Spinach or Split Pea Soup) 
Little Mary's Swateheart. Stewed 
(or Ould Ireland's Stew) 

Praties wid a Crush A Bit o' Grane 

(Mashed Potatoes) (A Green Vegetable) 
Pat’s Own Salad wid Grane Sauce 
(Molded Vegetable Salad, 

Green Salad Dressing) 

Mike’s Colored Plums 
(Olives) 

Shillelagh Sticks 
(Stuffed Celery) 

Shamrock Bolls 

Grane Apple Pie wid McCarty’s Could Orame 
(Apple Pie a la Mode) 

Shamrock Wafers 
Briny Nuts 
(Salted Nuts) 

Paddy's Reviver 
(Beverage) 

Try writing out individual copies of 
the menu for each guest, omitting the 
lines in parenthesis. They will make 
very interesting place-cards and you 
will have many a laugh at the attempts 
at “translations.” 


Cream of Spinach Soup 

2 qts. spinach (tight- 2 T. flour 

ly packed) Salt and pepper 

1 T. butter or short- 3 c. milk 

enlng 1 c. white stock 

Cook the spinach in just enough water 
to keep it from burning. When it is 
tender rub it through a sieve and keep 
hot over boiling water until required. 
Make a white sauce with the butter, 
flour, seasonings and milk, add the stock, 
and heat. Combine with the hot puree 
of spinach and serve at once. 

Split Pea Soup 

1 c. dried split peas 3 T. butter or short¬ 
en Qts. cold water enlng 

2-ln. cube fat salt 4 T. flour 

pork (or eauiva- 1H tsp. salt 

lent amount) Pepper 

diced 2 c. milk 

V 2 onion, diced 

Pick over peas and soak several hours; 
drain; add cold water, pork and onion. 
Simmer three or four hours, or until soft 
and rub through a sieve. Make a white 
sauce of the butter or shortening, flour, 
seasonings and milk. When cooked, com¬ 
bine with the split pea puree and serve. 
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Campana’s 
Italian Balm 


All through the cold-weather months, your skin 
should have the protecting care of Campana’s 
Italian Balm. This original skin softener is the 
same rich, concentrated lotion, which, for over 
sixty years has kept hands 
soft and lovely in spite of 
weather, work, wind and 
water.UseCampana’sItalian 
Balm for your own hands 
and let it help the children’s 
hands too. One bottle goes 
a long way because a drop 
or two is sufficient for both 
hands. Look for the familiar 
green and white canon, 35c. 


Campana’s Italian Balm 
is the old standby 
during the winter 
months 




'Ttty (tyiidnw 

it at bedtime 


FRY’S 



EVERY CUP IS A 


COCOA CUP OF FOOD 
Please Give Generously to the CANADIAN RED CROSS 


Hememhen. NUti Name- 

OGILVIE 

IT IS CANADA’S &ed FLOUR 



Often many women between 
the ages of 38 and 52—are shocked 
to realize they are in the class 
commonly known as “middle-age” 
with its annoying symptoms which 
so often betray their age. 

So if you suffer from hot 
flashes, feel weak, tired, nervous, 
restless, a bit blue at times-all due 
to the functional “middle-age” 
period peculiar to women — try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’sVegetable Com¬ 
pound to relieve such symptoms. 

IT HELPS NATURE: For al¬ 
most a century Pinkham’s Com¬ 
pound has been helping so many 
women to relieve such middle-age 
distress. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands have reported benefits! 


Many wise women take Pink- 
ham’s Compound regularly to help 
build up resistance against such 
symptoms. Pinkham’s Compound 
helps nature and that’s the kind 
of medicine you should try. Also 
an effective stomachic tonic! Fol¬ 
low label directions. 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 



Have Shamrock rolls for a St. Patrick’s party, or to serve with salads. 


Ould Ireland's Stew 

3 lbs. lamb, cut in 2 c. potatoes, in K- 
pieces inch slices 

1 c. turnip, diced M c. flour 

1 c. carrot, diced H c. cold water 

1 onion, sliced Salt and pepper 

Put meat in kettle, cover with boiling 
water and simmer for about two hours. 
At the end of one hour add the turnip, 
carrot, and onion. Half an hour before 
serving add the potatoes. Mix the flour, 
water and the seasonings to a smooth 
paste and add to the stew. Cook until 
thickened and serve. 


Molded Vegetable Salad 


1 T. gelatine 

M c. cold water 
1H c. boiling water 
'A c. lemon juice 

2 T. sugar 

1H c. grated carrot 
VA c. grated cabbage 


H c. cooked, drained 
peas 

l /i c. chopped green 
pepper 

Few drops green vege¬ 
table coloring 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 
Add the boiling water, stir until dis¬ 
solved and then add the lemon juice and 
the sugar. Cool until the gelatine just 
begins to set, stir in the vegetables and 
green coloring, then pour into a mold or 
molds and chill until firm. Unmold and 


garnish with the olives and the celery 
stuffed with creamed cheese. Serve with 


boiled salad dressing to which a few 
drops of green vegetable coloring have 
been added. 

Shamrock Rolls 

1 cake compressed 2 tsp. salt 

yeast % c. butter or short- 

1 c. lukewarm water ening 

1 c. milk 6 c. sifted flour 

6 T. sugar 1 egg 


Soften yeast in the lukewarm water. 
Scald the milk and add the sugar, salt 
and shortening. Cool to lukewarm, then 
add one cup flour and beat hard. Add 
the egg, softened yeast and beat again. 
Add enough flour to make a soft dough, 
turn onto a floured board and knead 
until smooth and satiny, (about 10 min¬ 
utes) . Place in a greased bowl, cover and 
let rise until double in bulk. Knead 


down, form into small balls and dip 
each in melted shortening. Then place 
three balls in each section of a greased 


muffin tin. Let rise until double in bulk 
and bake in a hot oven (425 degrees 
Fahr.) for 20 minutes. Yield: about 40 
rolls. 

The green apple pie and ice cream 
may be made from your own favorite 
recipes or commercial ice cream may be 
used. The shamrock wafers are plain 
sugar cookies cut with a shamrock or 
“spade” (playing card, not garden style) 
cutter and topped with a thin glaze of 
bright green icing. The beverage in 
Ireland would undoubtedly be "tay” but 
in Canada many people may prefer 
coffee. 

For a child’s party it is preferable to 
have an afternoon lunch which should 
be very simple. Too many goodies will 
spoil their appetites for supper or even 
provide tummy-aches. They will enjoy 
the following: 

Green - cheese sand- Pistaohio or Wlnter- 
wiches green Ice Cream 

Lettuce - salad sand- Milk or Cocoa, or a 

wiches Fruit-juice Drink 

Shamrock Wafers 

To make the green-cheese sandwiches 
soften cream cheese with salad dressing 
and blend in a few drops of green food 
coloring. Use white bread (Canada ap¬ 
proved) as the color will show up better 
than with brown. 

The lettuce-salad filling is made by 
combining shredded lettuce with 
chopped celery or grated carrot and a 
little salad dressing. 

Pile the sandwiches on platters on the 
table and serve each little guest with a 
plate of ice cream. For pistachio ice 
cream add almond flavoring, chopped 
pistachio nuts and green coloring to 
“white” ice cream. If you cannot obtain 
the pistachio nuts or if you prefer to 
have Wintergreen ice cream use pepper¬ 
mint flavoring and green coloring in the 
“white” ice cream. With the ice cream 
serve shamrock wafers. If a few drops 
of green coloring are added to the 
cookie dough it will increase the novelty 
value of the wafers. 


Late Winter Salads 


M ANY of us think of salads as a 
summer delight with crisp 
green lettuce or vine ripened 
tomatoes fresh from the gar¬ 
den. Then during the long winter 
months we serve cabbage salad, or cole 
slaw as it is sometimes called. But 
cabbage salad soon grows monotonous 
if we do not vary it with other kinds of 
salads and then we find ourselves de¬ 
pending on the old faithfuls — meat, 
potatoes and a cooked vegetable. 

Due to the difficulty and expense of 
providing our families with fresh fruits 
and vegetables for salads throughout the 
year, many of our Canadian diets are 
noticeably low in certain essential vita¬ 


mins and minerals. Vitamin A seems to 
be especially difficult to provide in 
ample amounts and since the coming of 
butter rationing this difficulty has been 
increased as butter is one of our best 
sources of this important vitamin. 

We must provide ourselves with other 
sources of vitamin A and two of the best 
during the winter are raw carrots and 
citrus fruits. Of course, we all start off 
the day with a serving of fruit juice, but 
some people find that raw carrots are 
unpalatable unless dressed up in a salad. 
Salads made with citrus fruits provide 
variety and added nourishment. Winter 
fruits and vegetables when taken from 
storage have a lower vitamin content 



To End Annoying 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 

Big Saving! N o Cooki ng! So Easy! 

Here is the well known old recipe which 
thousands of housewives have found to 
be a dependable means of breaking up 
winter coughs. It takes but a moment to 
prepare and costs very little, but it does 
give quick relief. 

From any druggist, get a 2% ounce 
bottle of Pinex. Pour this into a 16 ounce 
bottle and fill the bottle with granulated 
sugar syrup, made with 2 cups of sugar 
and 1 cup water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s 
easy. Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 
Thus you make 16 ounces of a very effi¬ 
cient medicine, and you get four times as 
much cough syrup for your money. It 
never spoils and children love its taste. 

This home mixture soothes the irritated 
throat membranes with surprising ease. 
It loosens the phlegm and eases the sore¬ 
ness in a way that is really astonishing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in a concentrated form, a 
very reliable soothing agent for winter 
coughs. Money refunded if it does not 
please you in every way. 




are “first choice” among thousands for best 
dyeing-tinting results. Choose from 16 lovely 
colours that can be used in interesting com¬ 
binations to obtain numerous colour schemes. 

16 Lovely Colours 


EXTRA EARLY NEW TOMATO 


(arty Chatham 



Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 


Of immense value for the North and West 
and other short season districts. Highly de¬ 
sirable for all other areas too as an extra 
early sort producing fine quality ripe fruit 
as much as two weeks or more before most 
other varieties. Proved a sensation on the 
Prairies in 1943 and 1944, including such 
districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, Alta.; 
Indian Head and Swift Current, Sask.; 
Brandon and Morden, Man. Around Calgary, 
where first distributed under the name of “.Al¬ 
berta”, gardeners were simply “wild” about 
it. At Lethbridge Early Chatham ripened a 
week to twelve days before other extra early 
varieties. At Morden, Man., it has yielded as 
much as 20% to 40% greater crops than 
other good earlies. Early Chatham is dwarf, 
non-staking, and may be planted as closely 
as two feet each way. Fruits uniform, fine 
shape and colour; delicious quality. Average 
about 2 M inches across but frequently 
larger. Order direct from this advertisement. 

As seed is not yet plentiful we cannot offer 
larger quantities than listed. (Pktl5g) (oz75£) 
postpaid. 

FREE—OUR BIG 1945 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Leads Again sow 

DOMINION SEEP HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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than do fresh ones, but they still supply 
us with needed food values. 


Colorful Salad 

2 c. shredded cabbage Salt and pepper 

fi c. grated carrot Boiled salad dressing 
X c. chopped green to moisten 

pepper 

Combine all the ingredients in a large 
bowl and lightly toss together. Chill 
thoroughly before serving. 

Citrus Salad 

3 medium oranges or Sweet salad dressing 

1 large grapefruit to moisten 

3 medium apples Chopped nutmeats if 

X c. finely chopped desired 

celery if desired 

(If desired, both oranges and grape¬ 
fruit may be used.) Peel the citrus 
fruit, divide into sections and cut into 
small pieces. Core and pare the apples 
and chop into approximately one- 
quarter inch cubes. Combine the 
chopped fruits and the celery and mois¬ 
ten with the salad dressing. Arrange in 
a serving dish and garnish with the nut- 
meats. Chill thoroughly before serving. 


Apple Salad 

1 20-oz. tin of peas or Salt and pepper 
l)i c. cooked peas 
6 medium apples 
X c. chopped celery 
if desired 

1 T. finely chopped 
onion 

Drain the peas and chill thoroughly. 
Core the apples and pare if desired. The 
skins left on add color to the salad. 


Salad dressing to 
moisten 

X c. chopped nut- 
meats 

Saladgreens for garn¬ 
ishing 


Chop the apple or grate on a coarse 
grater and combine with the peas, 
celery, onion, salt, pepper and salad 


dressing. Arrange in a serving dish and 


garnish with the nutmeats and greens. 
Chill thoroughly before serving. 

Waldorf Salad 


3 large apples X c. finely chopped 

1 c. finely chopped nutmeats 

celery Sweed salad dressing 

Pare and core the apples and chop 
finely. Combine with the celery and nuts 
and moisten with the salad dressing. 
Garnish with greens and paprika, chill 
thoroughly and serve. 


Beet Salad 

4 medium beets Salad dressing to 

1 T. finely chopped moisten 

onion or He. finely Greens 

chopped celery 

Boil the beets until they are tender, 
then remove the tops, tails and skins 
and chill thoroughly. Chop into ap¬ 
proximately one-quarter inch cubes and 
combine with the onion or celery and 
salad dressing. Garnish with the greens 
and chill thoroughly before serving. 

Beet Salad de Luxe 

Beet salad X c. chopped nut- 

1 medium apple meats 

Olives 

Core, pare and chop the apple and 
combine with the beet salad. Garnish 
with the nuts and olives and chill 
thoroughly before serving. 

Molded Salads 

1 T. gelatine 2H c. solid material 

X c. cold water (vegetables, fish. 

IX c. boiling water etc.) 

X c. mild vinegar or 

lemon juice 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
for a few minutes then add the boiling 
water and stir until dissolved. Set aside 
to cool and then add the vinegar or 
lemon juice and the solid material. Pour 
into chilled molds and chill until firm. 
Unmold and serve with salad greens 
and salad dressing. 

Suggested solid materials: Flaked 
lobster, shrimp, tuna fish or salmon 
with chopped celery or green pepper, or 
olives, or parsley. 

Shredded cabbage with chopped apple 
or pear, or grated carrot, celery or green 
pepper. 

Diced cooked meat or fowl with 
chopped celery, or onion, or apple, or 
cabbage or carrot. 

Diced apple or pear with chopped 
celery and chopped nuts or grated car¬ 
rots or cheese. 


Jellied Tomato Salad 

1 T. gelatine IX c. tomato juice 

X c. cold water Salt and pepper 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 
Heat the tomato juice until it is almost 
boiling and stir in the softened gelatine 



10 minutes after being dissolved in water. 
New Fast Rising Royal is ready for action. 

9 

New Faster Acting Dry Yeast 
does away with 
Overnight Baking and Risks! 


Save time ... save trouble... 
save work! Speedy, new Fast 
Rising Royal Dry Yeast puts 
an end to old-fashioned 
“slow-poke” baking — turns 
out feather-light, even-tex¬ 
tured bread and rolls in a 
few hours! 


can watch the dough . . . 
and knead at the right time. 

Don’t worry about the 
“keeping” qualities of the 
New Fast Rising Royal, either. 
It stays full-strength, de¬ 
pendable on your pantry 
shelf for weeks. 



No more setting bread the 
night before when you’re 
tired—no more disappoint¬ 
ing failures because dough 
spoiled when the kitchen got 
too warm or too cold during 
the night. New, Fast Rising 
Royal Dry Yeast lets you 
finish up your whole baking 
in “hurry-up” time . . . 
during the day, when you 


Speed up your baking- 
try wonderful New Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. At 
your grocer’s. 


4 packetsin each 
carton. Each packet 
makes 4 large loaves. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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G OOD bread is so delicious and healthy, it’s worth while to 
check up (if you’re not quite satisfied with results) on a 
number of essential points in bread baking. . . Is your recipe 
a proven one? are your materials good—the flour, the yeast 
and the other ingredients? is your stove efficient and can you 
get the proper temperature in the kitchen? . .. Whatever type 
of yeast you may use, you can rely on its purity, uniformity 
and strength when it’s made by 


Good bread! 




MINI THAT PROTECTS 



and the seasonings. Pour into molds 
and chill until firm. Unmold and serve 
with salad greens and salad dressing. 

Jellied Fruit Salad I 

1 prepared jelly 2-2M c. chopped mix- 

powder ed fruits 

2 c. boiling water 

Prepare the jelly powder as directed 
on the package. Cool, add the fruit and 
pour into molds. Chill until firm, un¬ 
mold and serve with cream, plain or 
whipped or with sweet salad dressing. 

Suggested fruits: Any canned fruits, 
apples, pears, oranges, grapes, grape¬ 
fruit, bananas, raisins, cooked prunes, 
soaked dried apricots, dates, etc. 
Chopped celery may also be added with 
any combination of fruits. 

Jellied Fruit Salad 11 

1 l A c. juice drained 2-2}4 c. mixed fruits. 

from canned fruit including the fruit 

1 T. gelatine from which the 

H c. cold water juice was drained 

If necessary, add hot water to the 
fruit juice to make up the 1% cups 
liquid. If the canned fruit is unsweet¬ 
ened, add one-quarter cup granulated 
sugar. Heat the fruit juice until it is al¬ 
most boiling. Soften the gelatine in the 
cold water and stir into the hot fruit 
juice. Set aside to cool and then add 
the chopped or sliced fruits. Pour into 
chilled molds and chill until firm. Un¬ 
mold and serve with plain or whipped 
cream or sweet salad dressing. 

Boiled Salad Dressing 

2 egg yolks % c. flour 

1 c. hot milk 1 c. cold milk 

1 tsp. salt K c. butter or salad 

1 T. dry mustard oil 

14 tsp. black pepper }4 c. mild vinegar 

Beat the egg yolks with a rotary beater 
and gradually add the hot milk. Com¬ 
bine the salt, mustard, pepper, flour and 
cold milk to form a smooth paste, then 
add to the egg yolk mixture. Cook over 
boiling water until thickened and then 
set aside to cool. When slightly cooled 
beat in the butter or oil with a rotary 
beater, then beat in the vinegar. Store 
in a covered jar in a cool place. 

Sweet Salad Dressing I 

To one cup boiled salad dressing add 
four tablespoons granulated sugar and 
one-half cup cream, whipped, just be¬ 
fore serving. 

Sweet Salad Dressing II 

To the boiled salad dressing recipe add 
one-quarter cup liquid honey with the 
hot milk and one tablespoon flour to the 
dry ingredients. Or add one-quarter cup 
granulated sugar with the flour. 

Other Salad Combinations 

Grapefruit, white grapes, nuts, dress¬ 
ing, greens. 

Cooked pineapple, sliced banana, nuts, 
dressing, greens and a cherry for 
garnish. 

Cream cheese balls rolled in chopped 
nutmeats and served on slices of pine¬ 
apple, or peach halves, or apricot or 
pear halves, or apple rings. 

Grapefruit, raisins and nuts with 
dressing. 

Apple, raisins, celery and nuts with 
dressing. 

Peach halves filled with chopped 
apple, celery and nuts with dressing. 

Sliced banana, dressing and nuts. 

Chopped boiled potato with cooked 
peas, celery, onion, cooked beets, 
cucumber, grated carrot, or any com¬ 
bination of these. Combine with salad 
dressing and garnish with hard cooked 
eggs and diced pickles. 

Shredded cabbage, chopped apple or 
pear, chopped celery or onion if desired, 
and moistened with dressing. 

Chopped cabbage, with carrot, apple 
or pear, dressing and nuts. 

Celery stalks stuffed with cream 
cheese garnished with chopped nuts. 

Diced chicken or veal or other cooked 
meat with celery, nuts, peas, grated 
carrot, olives, pickles, etc., with dressing 
and salad greens. 

Asparagus tips bound with strips of 
pimento or cooked beet and served with 
salad dressing. 

Thoroughly chilled raw carrot or 
turnips strips—D.J.M. 



Never take chances with burns. 
Apply "Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly and bandage firmly, but 
not too tightly. Doctors 
recommend this treatment. It 
soothes, helps prevent infec¬ 
tion, promotes healing. See 
your doctor, if burn is deep. 
Always keep "Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly handy. 

Jars 10(1, Ki, 25(1 -Tubes 20(1,25(1 


PETROLEUM JELLY 



Check colds In a hurry with Grove’s 
Cold Tablets. They’re a multiple medi¬ 
cine. They contain EIGHT ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS carefully blended to 
give you an effective internal treatment 
that goes right to work on the trouble. 
These eight active agents work not 
just one way, but these FOUR IMPOR¬ 
TANT WAYS: 1. Act as a gentle laxa¬ 
tive. 2. Combat cold germs In your sys¬ 
tem. 3. Relieve headache and grlppy 
feeling. 4. Help tone up the system. Do 
as millions do. At the first hint of a 
cold, take Grove’s Cold Tablets and 
get this FOUR-WAY RELIEF. Get 
Grove’s Cold Tablets today. The genu¬ 
ine comes in a white box. 

For extra economy 
get large size 

GROVE’S 


COLD TABLETS 




Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their ‘‘ideal." Write today for list of ellglbles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


/ \ 

1 What 

EVERY LAXATIVE USER 

Ought To Know 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gent/e way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

The Chocolated Laxative 
_ Only 15c. or 35c. 


EX-LAX 
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Pretty Hair Makes For Beauty 

A hair grooming routine that means a nicer coiffure 


By LORETTA MILLER 


NOTE: Full details of Vicks Plan in your package of Vicks ... If the 
miserable symptoms of a cold are not relieved promptly—or if more 
serious trouble seems to threaten—call in your family doctor right away. 


WITH SO MANY 
DOCTORS CONE TO 
WAR EVERY MOTHER 
SHOULD PUT VICKS 
PLAN TO WORK- 
INCLUDING ME! 


SO-; 1 * 


manageable. When the hairdo is fash¬ 
ioned of hair of the correct length, it 
remains in place and looks well groomed. 

A thorough shampoo is a real beauti¬ 
fying treatment. Begin every shampoo 
with a thorough massage of the scalp 
and a thorough brushing of your hair. 
It isn’t enough to run your fingers 
lightly over your scalp, but use a firm 
stiff-fingered massage. Beginning low 
at the nape of your neck, press your 
fingers firmly against your neck, rotate 
your fingers, describing a circle twice, 
then massage downward over the shoul¬ 
ders and out to their tips. Now reverse 
this movement and massage back over 
your shoulders to the nape of your neck. 
Repeat five times. This will make your 
scalp feel warm because circulation has 
been aroused. 

Next place your fingers against the 
nape of your neck and slowly rotate 
them so that the skin under your fingers 
moves with their action. Gradually work 
the fingers upward and forward to the 
top of your head. Then begin just back 
of your ears and massage (describing 
circles) and work up to the centre top 
of your head. Next begin just in front of 
your ears and work upward and finally 
begin over your forehead and work 
along your hairline and back to the 
centre of your head. Repeat this rotary 
movement over your entire scalp. And 
then for good measure, and just to pam¬ 
per yourself, massage over your temples, 
forehead and gently over closed eyes. 

•THE next step is thorough brushing. 
* This is a beautifying and condition 
rite almost as old as hair itself. With 
your head tilted far forward (bend at 
the waist) begin at the back of your 
head and brush from your scalp to the 
ends of the hair. It isn’t necessary to use 
a harsh, jabbing movement. This will 
prove no more stimulating or invigora¬ 
ting than gentle brushing. 

The shampoo you use must be deter¬ 
mined by the condition and type of your 
hair. Of greatest importance is thor¬ 
oughness. Moisten the hair, apply the 
shampoo, then work up a good lather. 
Rinse off the lather, apply more sham¬ 
poo, bring that up to a lather and rinse 
it off. Make a third lather if necessary 
to thoroughly clean hair and scalp. 
Then be thorough in rinsing every trace 
of shampoo from the hair and scalp. 

Partially dry the hair with a clean 
Turkish towel before attempting to set 
or arrange it. Use plenty of hairpins to 
hold the damp waves and curls in place. 
If you find it difficult to set your hair, 
make the waves first, pinning each in 
place with several bob-pins as you go 
along, then make your end curls by 
wrapping hair ends around a pencil and 
pinning each securely. When you have 
your hair completely set, adjust a net 
over your head and let your hair get 
thoroughly dry before removing any of 
the hairpins. This is important. 

Let me caution you not to cut your 
hair until you are certain that you like 
your newly chosen coiffure. However, if 
you have literally been in a dither be¬ 
cause your hair has been difficult to 
manage and wouldn’t stay in place, the 
chances are correct cutting will solve 
your problem. You’ll also get rid of any 
split, broken ends and this will make 
your hair more attractive. Once you’ve 
enough courage to cut and shape your 
hair and give it the new modish hairdo, 
you’ll thank your lucky stars, plus your 
own genius, for that new arrangement 
that is as new as tomorrow. 

Almost any style that is becoming to 
you will be considered modish. If you’ve 
worn your hair the same way for a long 
time, change its arrangement and you’ll 
find new inspiration in your new ap¬ 
pearance. 


PUT VICKS PUN 
TO WORK IN YOUR HOME TODAY 






The beauty of Hillary Brooke’s coiffure 
is its simplicity . 

T horoughness is the “pass 
word”that leads to lovely hair and 
healthy scalp . .. thorough brush¬ 
ing every day, thorough shampoo 
as often as necessary, thorough pro¬ 
tection every night to keep your hairdo 
in order for the next day, and thorough 
drying after the hair has been set and 
pinned in place. In fact, every routine 
directed at the hair and scalp should be 
executed with thoroughness. Then, once 
you’ve mastered the regular care of your 
hair, you’ll show wisdom if you cut it 
and shape it into a modish hairdo. 

The smartest and most manageable 
arrangements are fashioned of hair that 
is two, three or four different lengths. 
The hair at the sides of the head may 
be short enough to be made into curls 
that lie close to the cheeks, the hair on 
top of the head may be longer or shorter 
and made into flat curls that lie close 
to the head, while the hair at the back 
of the head may be long enough to 
reach up to the top of the head and end 
in soft curls, or hang in ringlets over 
the shoulders. Then if bangs are worn, 
a soft fringe may be cut quite short 
across the forehead. 

JJIRST, make up your mind how you are 
* going to wear your hair. Try drawing 
it straight up and pinning it on top of 
your head. If this doesn’t become you, 
draw only the sides up, letting the hair 
at the back of the head hang down. Try 
it both with and without bangs. Hair 
drawn severely up can be given a soft¬ 
ness if curls are made on top of the 
head. Notice this attractive arrangement 
worn by Hillary Brooke in the accom¬ 
panying photograph. 

If your forehead is high, make soft 
bangs. If normal, reveal your brow-line 
and widow’s peak. You can give width 
across the upper portion of your face by 
wearing slight side pompadours. Give 
thin cheeks the illusion of youthful full¬ 
ness by letting your- hair hang down 
across the back of your head. Fluff out 
the ringlet ends so they form a back¬ 
ground for your face. 

Once you’ve settled on your hair style, 
cut the hair to order. To make flat curls 
which will hug the head, your hair 
should be between four and seven inches. 
If you are going to comb the side hairs 
up and make flat ringlet ends, the hair 
must be between seven and ten inches 
long. If the hair at the back of your 
head is going to be worn in cap-like flat 
curls, it should be eight inches long, for 
the wave and curls; four to six inches 
long if unwaved. Always try out a new 
hairdo midway between shampoos, when 
the hair is slightly soiled, but most 


Reports of Clinically-Supervised Tests Among 2650 Children 
Reveal Important Results. Home-Guide Now Ready for You to Use. 


Mother, it’s your wartime duty to help 
the doctors remaining at home by doing 
all you can to avoid sickness—to do all 
you can to get your family through the 
winter with fewer colds and shorter colds. 
And Vicks Scientists have developed a Plan 
that should help you. In large winter tests 


made under clinical supervision, reports 
show children who followed this Vicks 
Plan had fewer colds . . . shorter colds . . . 
50 % less sickness from colds. An important 
record! Of course, Vicks Plan may do less 
for you—or it may do even more! But at 
a time like this, it is certainly worth trying. 


8R/EEIY HIRE'S WHAT YOU DO 


1. Observe a Few Simple Health Rules. ..Live normally. 
Avoid excesses. Drink plenty of water. Keep elimination regular. 
Get needed rest and sleep. Avoid crowds and people who have colds. 


2. When a Cold Threatens ... At the first warning sign- 
first sniffle or sneeze—use Vicks Va-tro-nol as directed. If used in 
time, a few drops of this specialized medication up each nostril 
aid nature’s own defenses against colds — help prevent many 
colds from developing . . . clinic-tested VICKS VA-TRO-NOL. 


3. If a Cold Should Develop . . . Some colds slip by all pre¬ 
cautions. When one does, rub on Vicks VapoRub at bedtime. Its 
grand double-action starts to work at once and keeps on working for 
hours—invites restful, comforting sleep. And often by morning most 
of the misery of the cold is gone...clinic-tested VICKS VAPORWL 
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BE DRY IN TIME FOR YOUR PARTY... 


IM USING 



TCi/anize 


SELF- SMOOTHING 


LUSTAQUIK ENAMEL 


Kt/on/ze is the UTE of the surface 


Grape Doilies and Centrepiece 

Add an attractive touch to your table with these useful pieces 


By Anna DeBelle 



Design Nos. 661 and 662. 

'THESE pretty pieces are stamped on nicest-quality ecru embroidery linen and 
* they may be embroidered with ecru thread or with all blue or all any one color 
you wish to use. White, also, is pretty with the ecru linen. Done entirely in button¬ 
hole stitch, you will enjoy working them and they’re just as useful as can be. 
The Centrepiece is design No. 662 and measures about 18 inches across. Each 
matching doily is about 9 inches across and they come in pairs, design No. 661. 
Centrepiece is 60c, threads 20c. Doilies are 45c for two, threads 20c. Send orders to 
Needle-arts Department, The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 


Silhouette Pictures 

Something different for your room or as a gift 


Wholesale Distributors3 

The J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary,! Edmonton 
BOGARDUS-WICKENS, Limited, Vancouver 



• For mercy blesses him that gives. The Red 
Cross asks in the name of 


MERCY 

Mercy for the sick—the wounded—the prisoners 
of war. 

Give to your RED CROSS. 

IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


By Anna DeBelle 



"Tfye Bank for you" 


Always make sure your mall is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay In filling- your order. 


Design No. 194B. 

IJERE is something different—two pretty pictures that can be made up in no time 
** at all and everyone will admire. The backgrounds are lovely cream embroidery 
linen; the pictures on the wall and the mats are embroidered and the little girls 
are black felt cutouts sewn to the linen. There is a black felt kitten snoozing on 
the mat behind the little girl who is going to bed. They are very pretty pieces for 
a hallway and for a guest or little girl’s room they are ideal. Good Night is No. 194A; 
Good Morning is No. 194B. 85c each or $1.50 per pair. Threads, 5e for each. We do 
not supply frames or ribbon bows. Pictures fit a frame approximately 12x15 inches. 
Address orders to Needle-arts Dept., The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 
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• Men love the shining magic of 
beautiful hair . . . aglow with the 
wonder of sparkling highlights. 
CLEAN hair is the secret of 


BEAUTIFUL hair. That’s why 
Evan Williams Shampoo leaves 
■ hair so lustrous, so alluringly 
I smooth . . . because it cleanses as 
I it nourishes as it beautifies. For 
I beautiful hair, insist on Evan 

I Williams Shampoo. Two types: 

I "Camomile” for fair hair, “Ordi- 
1 nary" for dark hair. 

<t& 2 £ 


Don’t Guess Your Size! 
Measure and Be Sure! 

W HEN shopping through 
the pages of the EATON 
Catalogue, it is a wise idea 
to consult the “How-to- 
Measure” section in the 
Yellow Pages of the Book. 
Whether your purchase be 
hosiery, a suit, gloves, 
dresses, or even a ring, you 
may order by definite meas¬ 
urement by merely follow¬ 
ing the simple directions 
given. By so doing you as¬ 
sure yourself of a better fit 
and more comfortable, 
longer-wearing service 
from your purchase. 

In the case of hosiery, for 
instance, place a block at 
the bottom end of the 
hosiery scale shown in the 
Catalogue Index and bring 
your heel up against it. This 
is most important, because 
if the heel is brought too far 
back you do not get the cor¬ 
rect size, and your hose are 
short and uncomfortable. 

The number that the tip of 
your longest toe reaches is 
the size of hosiery you re¬ 
quire. 

For your own personal 
comfort, a better fit, and 
subsequent longer wear, be 
sure to consult the Index 
Section of your EATON 
Catalogue on “How to 
Measure” before sending in 
your order form; we believe 
you will derive more pleas¬ 
ure and satisfaction out of 
a proper fitting garment. 

nr. EATON c°i» 

WINNIPEG CANADA 





WASHING MACHINES 


HOUSEHOLD 

HINTS 


Continued from page 58 


pie, will prevent the juice from boiling 
over and thus retain every drop of 
sweetness. You won’t have a disagree¬ 
able sticky spot in your oven either. 

The following is a top dressing for 
any plain or spice cake which will take 
the place of frosting and save you at 
least half a cup of sugar. 

Mix together, 2 tablespoons butter, 
one-half cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons 
flour, one-quarter teaspoon cinnamon. 
Spread this crumb mixture over your 
unbaked cake and scatter over that a 
few chopped nuts. (If your budget does 
not allow nuts, roll, finely, about two 
soda crackers and use these crumbs in 
place of the nuts). Bake the cake in the 
heat required. The result is a pleasing, 
nutty-flavored “icing” that not only 
saves sugar, but time .—Effie Butler. 


JUST APPLY AND LET DRY! 

Simply pour a little Johnson’s Self-Polishing 
Glo-Coat on the floor, spread it around and let 
dry. In 20 minutes your floor is gleaming! Glo- 
Coat needs no rubbing or buffing. Regular use 
makes linoleum last 6 to 10 times longer! 


THE 

COUNTRYWOMAN 


Continued from page 59 
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JOHNSONS 

Self-Polishing CLO-COAT 


what advance arrangements will you 
make for electrical equipment and wir¬ 
ing—what type of cistern will you instal 
—are you planning a downstairs bath or 
bedroom—will you have a separate din¬ 
ing-room or a dinette off the end of the 
kitchen or living-room—will the second 
storey be provided so that you can fin¬ 
ish off extra bedrooms as your finances 
permit and as the needs of the family 
grow—is there ample storage arrange¬ 
ment for vegetables, fuel, fruit, dishes, 
utensils, working equipment, clothing, 
linen and other family possessions— 
what built-in devices will help save you 
buying many pieces of furniture such 
as buffet, bookcases and chest of draw¬ 
ers. Are the cabinets in the kitchen de¬ 
signed for the articles they will hold and 
is the spacing of shelves planned 
accordingly? 

Be sure to have all the members of 
the family sit in on some of the plan¬ 
ning sessions. It is better to have their 
ideas now than their criticism later. 
Think well into the future and make 
provision for what you will probably 
possess in five or ten years and the 
changing interests of the members of 
the family. When your inventory is 
complete, review the list and strike out 
what are merely fancies and non- 
essentials. 

The modem approach to building is 
“functional planning.” This is often 
spoken of as “planning from the inside 
out.” You take each room, separately. 
Think what use is to be made of it, the 
kinds of activities to be carried on there, 
the pieces of furniture that will eventu¬ 
ally be put into it, its relationship to 
other rooms of the house, the line of 
most frequent travel through it, what 
size you would like it to be, the shape 
to provide wall space for furnishings, 
windows and doorways. 

The farm home has special problems 
relating to the type of work carried on 
in it, its storage needs and the prepara¬ 
tion of food on a large scale. Most of 
the travel into it comes from the gen¬ 
eral direction of the barn. A rear hall, 
from which there is access to every 
room in the house, a “utility room” or 
“workroom” in addition to the kitchen 
is a feature of some of the best and 
newest plans. We hope to discuss these 
at length later. In fact each room is 
worthy of serious study before we begin 
to put the ideas together into a house 
plan and then call in the architect and 
ask his opinion and advice on the 
assembly of rooms. 


Made by the makers of JOHNSON’S WAX 
Listen to Fibber McGee and Molly every Tuesday night 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR CERTIFICATES 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Limited, Brantford, Canada 


Production is still 
limited but you can 
ask the Coffield 
dealer to put you on 
his preferred list for 
delivery of that new 
Coffield Certified 
Quality Washing 
Machine soon. 

THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
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| Beds - Springs - Mattresses 

See tfaue ^beeUee 

GLOBE BEDDING CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete s foot, scabies, pimples and other itching 
conditions, use pure coo!ing, medicated, liquid 

D a D. Da PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 

today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


QUILTS AND COMFORTERS 


Beautifully made from your own materials. Quilt¬ 
ing $1.85. Your wool carded 25c lb. Washing 3c 
lb. Quick servioe. Virgin wool batts, $1.15 lb. 


|SPIN-WELL CARDING MACHINES^ 


Ileal money-makers. Wire combs set in leather, 
any size. Spinning Wheels. Spinning Sewing Machine 
Attachments. Ask for Catalog. 


I SIFTON WOOL PRODUCTS! 


Box 104 SIFTON, MANITOBA. 

Please send catalog. 


INTHEQIIRRT 

PRESERVING 

5EHLER 
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March Style Breezes Q e t AMPOLLINA 




3704 


SIZES 
6 MOS - 
I.2.C 3 




No. 3704 — Matched for your 
youngest miss. A neat coat and 
dainty frock; included in one pat- Jpfkfp 
tern. Cut in sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 
and 3 years. Size 2 coat requires 
1 yard 54-inch fabric; size 2 dress \ M 
requires 114 yards 35 or 39-inch \1 j 
fabric with 3 yards edging. ' / 

No. 2587—This two-piece dress acts 
as an all-occasion suit simply by vary¬ 
ing accessories. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 

18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards i 
39-inch fabric. 

No. 2562—A housefrock takes to fa- i 
shion highlights with the comfortable 
new side closing. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 

18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and i 
48 inches bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards ! 
35-inch fabric, 214 yards ric-rac or 414 
yards ruffling. 

No. 3889—Scalloped jumper with a i 
long or short-sleeved blouse that are j 
destined to be the young girl’s favorite. ] 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 
jumper requires 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric; size 8 blouse requires 1% yards 
35-inch fabric. 


DYE IN TUBE 


WLLJANT 

0 ss^COLORS 


107 

GORGEOUS 

SHADES 


When you want a dye 
that is brighter, that 
is rast, that will dye 
any fabric equally 
well, that Is easier 
and cleaner to use, In 
'far short that has all the 
qualities you expect of it, the answer Is 
“Get Ampollina Dye in tube.” It Is your 
assurance of a quality product that will 
meet your approval in all respects—Look 
around right now and see if your curtains, 
drapes, etc., as well as some of your wearing 
apparel do not need refreshing. 

Do not hesitate. “Ampollina" Dye is your guarantee of 
a perfect renovation. 


I OOy, BRISTI6H . PRODUCTS 


Sanitone Satisfaction at ‘ROSE’ 


fi Perfect in colors, black or prints, 
pi Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
W\ inches bust. Size 36 requires 314 

IP yards 39-inch fabric. 

j No. 2575—The shirtwaist is the 

/ smart woman’s choice! In any fab¬ 
ric or in a combination of fabrics 
it’s attractive. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
35-inch fabric for the short-sleeved 
dress. 

No. 2568—Magic indeed! From only 
one yard of 54-inch fabric you can make 
this tailored skirt with centre kick 
pleat. Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist. Any size requires 1 yard 
54-inch fabric. 

The Spring Fashion Book with 175 
patterns for smart clothes for all ages, 
all sizes and all occasions beautifully 
illustrated in color is now available. 
Price 15 cents a copy. 

Be sure to write correct size and num¬ 
ber of pattern wanted. 

Patterns 15 cents each. 


Whether it’s Rugs, Drapes, Suits or 
Dresses, regular Sanitone cleaning 
will keep them fresh and clean—ready 
for longer wear. Send your bundle 
of dry cleaning from your wardrobe 
or your home to “Rose”—Saskatoon 


or Regina. 
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Hair 


iOFFrun 


Lips...Arms...Legs 

NOW Happy! I had ugly superfluous hair. ..was 
unloved ... discouraged. Tried many things... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 
thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My FREE 
book, "How to Overcome Superfluous Hair Problem” 
explains method. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, 
93-95 Church St., Dept. C-693, Toronto, Ontario. 


Let us help you find real happiness. Join our old reliable, 
club. 42 years of dependable, confidential service. Corre¬ 
spondents most everywhere. Many with means, seeking con¬ 
genial mates. Proven results. Photos, descriptions free. 


STANDARD CLUB, BOX C-5, GRAYS LAKE, ILL. 


No. 2828—Good basic design. Perfect Address order to The Pattern Depart- 
foil for accessories. For wool or crepe, ment, The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


LEG SORES — ECZEMA 


Successfully relieved by Nurse Dencker's Ointments. 
Healing while you work. Thousands of satisfied users 
over a quarter century. Free Trial. Nurse Dencker's 
Remedies, Dept. A., Joyce Sub. P.O., Vancouver, B.C. 


LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, BOOK- 
keeping, Accountancy, any business sub¬ 
ject at home. For particulars write 

HOME STUDY INSTITUTE 

334 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


• Contribute $1 to Ladles’Auxiliary Carnival March 16.« 
t You may own an Improved farm at Moosomin, Sask. f 

• First prize, half section, cultivated, good buildings,• 
| veil, windmill. Second prize, half section, half cul- | 

• tlvated, half fenced. Never fail crop district, well* 
| treed. No hail, stones or drought. Proceeds for War f 

• Services. Tickets $1.00 each, or get two free for® 
| selling a book. Write, Ladies’ Auxiliary, B.E.S.L. | 

• Strasbourg, Sask. Regis. Under War Charities Act.® 


STUFFY NOSE? 


Nose plugged up? Head cold threaten¬ 
ing? Just smear NOSTROLINE 
in each nostril. Feel clogged mucous 
loosen, stuffiness vanish, breathing 
passages come clear. Relief is instant. 
NOSTROLINE clears head, stops 
discharge, relieves catarrh, head colds. 
Convenient. Pleasant. Adults and 
children. 50c—all druggists. 


Tu 3 i 


j* i 


Address 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
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THE COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL 


Light 

By Dorothy Costril 
I was walking in the darkness 
With only my hands for a guide 
Blaming someone for having forgotten 
the light 

When I suddenly remembered 
To open my eyes. 

The Silver Thimble 

By Mary Grannan 

M OLLY O’MALLEY was sewing a 
silken gown for Sally. Sally was her 
doll, and Sally liked silken gowns. This 
gown was being made from a silken bit 
from grandmothers rag bag, and it was 
so pretty that Molly O’Malley had bor¬ 
rowed Grandmother O’Malley’s silver 
thimble to use on her finger. 

“Now be careful of that thimble, 
Molly,” said Grandmother O’Malley, 
“and do not lose it.” 

“Of course I won’t lose it, Gran,” 
Molly said. “I’ll be most careful—care¬ 
ful and never let it out of my sight.” 
Molly was as good as her word. At half 
past three, Molly got very hungry. 
“Sally,” she said to her doll, “I’m going 
out to the pantry and I’m not going to 
take the thimble with me for fear I 
might lose it. So do you know what I’m 
going to do? I’m going to hide it here in 
among the shamrock leaves in the win¬ 
dow box. No one will know it is there 
but you and me. Nothing can happen to 
it there.” 

But something did. When Molly 
O’Malley came back from the kitchen, 
the thimble was gone. Molly couldn’t 
believe her eyes. She hunted through the 
leaves of the shamrock plant again. 
“It must be here! Sally you saw me put 
it here and there’s been no one in this 
room.” But that didn’t change the fact 
that the thimble was gone. Molly, a 
red-faced Molly ran to grandmother. 

“Grandmother, your silver thimble has 
been stolen from me,” she said. 

“Now, Molly,” said grandmother, “you 
mustn’t say that. You’ve lost it. There’s 
been no one here to steal it.” 

“But Grandmother,” Molly went on 
desperately, “there must have been. 
Sally knows. There I was in the living- 
room sewing at half-past three and I 
got terribly hungry, and I told Sally 
that I had to go get some cookies to eat 
and so’s I’d not lose the thimble in the 
kitchen I hid it in the shamrock leaves. 
And when I came back, it was gone.” 

“Oh! Well that’s different,” said 
Grandmother O’Malley. “Now I know 
it has been stolen.” 

“You know it’s been stolen?” gasped 
Molly. “How do you know?” 

“You said you put the thimble in the 
shamrock at half-past three, didn’t 
you?” said grandmother. 

“Yes,” said Molly. 

“Well,” said grandmother, “a pooka 
has taken it, but why, I wouldn’t know.” 

Molly O’Malley looked at her grand¬ 
mother in amazement.” “Grandmother, 
you don’t mean a little fairy pooka, do 
you?” Grandmother O’Malley said that 
was just what she did mean. That at 
half-past three all over the world, the 
pookas played in the shamrock leaves. 

“Oh ... I wish I had seen him,” 
said Molly. “I wonder why he wanted 
the thimble. Do fairies sew silken gowns 
for their dolls Sally, do you suppose?” 

“No,” said grandmother. "I don’t think 
so. If this was an honest pooka, he may 
bring the thimble back. I hope he is an 
honest pooka, because I do not want to 
lose that thimble.” 

“I’ll go look right now,” said Molly, 
“maybe he’s brought it back already.” 

But Grandmother O’Malley told her 
that it was no use to look until half¬ 
past four. That was the time the pooka 
went home again to fairyland. At half¬ 
past four, an excited Molley peered in 
through the shamrock leaves, and would 
you believe it! There was the silver 
thimble. Inside of it was a golden hair 
—a tiny short golden hair. Grandmother 
laughed. “He’s been wearing it for a 
cap,” she said. “It’s likely his little head 
was cold. It’s a cold day Molly O’Malley.” 

“Yes,” said Molly. And she slipped the 
thimble on again, and she worked so 
fast that the silken dress was made in 
no time. She couldn’t believe she 
could do it so quickly. “But now you 
have fairy fingers,” said grandmother. 


Last Saturday afternoon my neighbors, Mary Evans and Bill Williams called 
at my house to discuss plans for an Easter party. Each guest is to come wearing an 
old fashioned Easter bonnet made out of materials found in the attic. We are 
giving a prize for the best "bonnet.” 

Mary is making a cotton batting Easter rabbit with a big yellow ribbon bow as 
a centre piece for our table and we are decorating the rooms with yellow and 
mauve streamers. Mary had found in a book on Easter customs that the idea of 
coloring eggs had come from Persia but what was more surprising she had read 
that the Chinese and North American Indians of many years ago put off their old 
clothing and donned new costumes at the Easter season. 

Bill, whose real home is in London, England, told us this interesting story. "In 
peace time many English children gather at Greenwich Hill for an “Egg Roll.” 
The eggs have been hard boiled and are brightly colored. One by one the eggs break, 
as they are rolled down the hill. The boy or girl whose egg holds out the longest is 
entitled to all the eggs of the other children. No need to tell you that the "Egg 
Roll” will not be held in England this year. There are many English children who 
have eaten only powdered eggs and who have never seen a “real egg” in a shell. 


Bird Carpenter 

T HE flicker should hang out a sign: 

“Bird Architect and Home Builder,” 
perhaps with the additional notice: 
“Payment to be made in Juicy Ants!” 

This common woodpecker bores out a 
new home every spring, and as such 
the cavities are permanent structures so 
long as the dead trees in which they are 
drilled remain standing. It can be 
readily understood that a large number 
of vacant nest sites are soon scattered 
through the woods where flickers live. 
But the old holes do not stay vacant, 
as many other varieties of birds find 
them ideal homes. Thus the flicker has 
become the house carpenter for such 
birds as sparrow hawks, bluebirds, tree 



swallows, purple martins, saw-whet 
owls, wrens, and chickadees, all of which 
are glad .to find such sturdy nestholes 
ready built for their use. 

There is also one animal who consid¬ 
ers the flicker an indispensable bird 
carpenter. Go through a heavy spruce 
wood some early evening and tap briskly 
on every “woodpecker tree” you can find, 
and you will be surprised at the large 
number of flying squirrels who pop out 
of the old flicker holes where the pretty 
little squirrels of the night make their 
homes.—Kerry Wood. 


T RAC 

(Number II of series) 



L AST night the moon was full, and on 
the ridge beyond the long hay mea¬ 
dow a pack of coyotes yelped and sang 
their strange wild chorus. This morning 
we must go out early to investigate, for 
a light wind is blowing, and the drifting 
snow will soon cover their tracks. Be 
su’ • to take note pad, rule and pencil, 
for you will want to write down mea¬ 
surements and make a drawing of 
any track you follow. Then, when you 
find a strange track, perhaps someone 
can tell you from your drawing what 
animal made it. 

TRACK IN , C 
‘ lSNOWl'~2 » ■ • 

-OO.Y_ lOO .„ 


Suppose you 
find a track as in 
Fig. I. With a 
toothpick, match 
or fine twig 
scratch lightly a 
rectangle around 


(SCRATCH UCHTLY 6 ' C T- 
FIG. t. 


it, just touching the four sides. Draw a 
line (CD) dividing it in two, then a line 
(EF) dividing it in four. Measure the 
outside lines. In your note pad draw 
a rectangle exactly the same size and 
divide it in four like the one in the 
snow. Now draw the track in the rect¬ 
angle—the lines you scratched in the 
snow will help you get the proportions 
right. 

The sky is grey and overcast, and in 
the air is the feel of a coming snow¬ 
storm so we must start off. Through the 
short willows and clumps of tall grass 
we carefully pick our way and come 
out in the meadow’s edge. 

From the corner of your eye you see 
a flash of white, and swing around. A 
scrabble and a rush, and from a clump 
of dry sweet clover bursts a jack rabbit, 
sailing off in great drifting bounds. He 
had seen you coming, but had squatted 
low, hoping you would pass by with¬ 
out seeing him. (Illust.) There is the 


KING 

bed he sat in, the snow melted down to 
the brown earth. The dry grass over¬ 
hangs it, and the big stone beside it 
gives shelter from the wind. He has 
many beds like this, scattered here and 
there, some in the open fields, some 
warm and snug for blustery days. 
Look around. There he sits, far off on 
the open hay field, watching you. We 
walk ahead, and away he goes, lightly 
bounding, to disappear in the willows. 

At last we reach the ridge, and there 
are the coyote tracks, following the old 
cowpath that runs along it. We follow, 
and suddenly we come on the spot 
where they played and yapped last 
night. The tracks in the snow show that 
here they sat and howled, there they 
raced about in a game of tag. We turn 
to look at the tracks where they left 
the ridge, and get a surprise. There are 
only three, and last night, listening to 
the chorus, you were sure there were 
eight or nine. 

The trail winds down the ridge, but 
at the edge of the hay slough another 
coyote track crosses it. This track is 
fresh, so we will follow it. He has trot¬ 
ted up and along the ridge, just below 
the top, so no animal on the other side 
would see him coming. Suddenly he 
has stopped, and the tracks show where 
he angled cautiously down the side and 
up again to sniff at a hole under a wil¬ 
low root. It is a skunk den, and the 
hoar frost around the hole and a little 
steam rising from it tell that the family 
is sleeping inside. 

Coyotes like skunk meat, but the 
ground is frozen too hard to dig and he 
knows that only warmer weather will 
bring the skunks out. He scratches dis¬ 
gustedly with his hind feet, and trots 
away. 

Here the tracks turn towards a long 
stretch of low brush and now they are 
very, very fresh. Look! Behind that 
bush! See those two pointed ears, the 



yellow eyes, and the black nose below 
them. Do not move: he is watching 
you. (Illus.) Look at him. See how the 
yellowish grey fur blends with the twigs 
around him and look at the curious 
patterns of brownish grey and yellow on 
his sharp pointed face. But now where 
is he? He has simply melted away while 
you watched him. A flash of grey in the 
willows, a grey streak over the ridge, 
and he is gone. You will see him no 
more today.—Clarence Tillenius. 


Make A Chart 

H ERE is a diagram from which you 
can easily make a chart of life-sized 
animal tracks. Take a card or paper and 
draw a rectangle 8"xl2", ruled into 14" 
squares as in the chart shown here. Be 
sure the corners are perfectly square. 
Taking plenty of time, make a careful 
drawing of each track in the chart. 
Draw each part of a track in its proper 
square—for example, point of badger’s 
middle claw comes in square where 
column 19 down crosses column M 
across. 

Make several blank charts like the 
first. On them draw the tracks you 
sketched on your trips afield. Be sure you 
draw them the exact size. The hind feet 
of an animal are usually shaped differ¬ 
ently from the forefeet, so make a 
separate drawing of each, wherever you 
can. (R.F. on chart means right front 
and Bfl. means right hind foot.)—C.T. 



Building an Irish Castle 

W OULD you like a Blarney Castle 
filled with surprises to add to your 
St. Patrick’s party? Whether it be at 
home or at school old Blarney will add 
just the right touch to make your party 
just a little “different.” 

So, why not build a castle, using the 
pattern illustrated on page 61? You 
will be amazed at how few minutes it 
takes you to produce an exciting castle. 
Use any cardboard that you have around 
as long as it is not too flimsy. If the 
cardboard is marked with printing or 
stains cover the castle with white or 
grey paper. Then, if you have time to 
spare, building stones may be drawn on 
with lead pencil. Outline the windows 
and the door with green tissues or draw 
them on with colored pencil. Next fold 
on the dotted lines and paste line “A” to 
line “B,” and line “C” to line “D.” Cut 
out a flag of green tissue paper, fold on 
the dotted line, wrap around a “sucker” 
stick (the flag-pole) and paste into 
place. Add the flag to corner “D” and 
set the completed castle on a sheet or 
two of green tissue (the castle grounds) 
to which has been added a “path” of 
white paper. 

Fill the castle with parcels containing 
cookies or candies or little novelties and 
lead streamers from them to each plate. 
Fasten the ends of the streamers at each 
place with shamrock-shaped cookies or 
shamrock place-cards. Now cut various 
sized shamrocks from the remaining 
green tissues and fasten them around 
on the tablecloth and the walls of the 
room.—D.J.P. 
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I WOULD like to know if you have a 
few copies of your magazine for the 
month of January. The picture of my 
little daughter Jacqueline is on the 
cover. So writes Mrs. J. E. Desautels, of 
Vancouver. The photo was purchased 
from a specialist in color photography. 
We are glad to learn that the name of 
the little girl is Jacqueline Desautels. It 
kind o’ makes us feel that now we are 

acquainted with her. 

* * * 

H ARRY Addison, of Perdue, Sask., ad¬ 
dresses a letter to the editor/ of the 
Earthward Extensions of the Herba¬ 
ceous, which we 
take to mean 
Grass Roots, in 
which he says: 

Your Clarence Til- 
lenius has been 
trying to tell us 
how to hang a 
deer up by the. 
horns. If he will 
tell us how to get 
the dears on the 
rural telephone 
lines to hang up 
we will vote him a 
$100 grey age pen¬ 
sion at 60. Being 
acclaimed as an 
out-in-the-atmos - 
phere man let him 

tell any of us, this free-speaking Til- 
lenius, how to hang an antelope up by 
the horns and thus prove to a #rey 
shocked world that he can take 46 be¬ 
low and like it. And as man to man and 
pen to pen, let him prove that it is right 
and proper and law abiding to feed the 
deer bones to the ants and let the pups 
grow up as best they can without their 
bone meal. It takes a well grown dog 

to run down a deer. 

* * * 

T HE farmer leads no e.z. life, the c.d. 

sows will rot, and when at e.v. rests 
from strife his bones all a.k. lot. In d.d. 
has to struggle hard to e.k. living out. 
If i.c. frosts do not retard, his crop 
there’ll be a drought. His hired l.p.’ has 
to pay are awful a.z. too, they c.k. rest 
when he’s away, nor n.e. work-.will do. 
Both n.z. cannot make to meet, and 
then for a.d. takes some boarders who 
so r.t. eat that e no money makes. Of 
little u.c. finds this life, sick in old a.g. 
he lies, the debts he o.z. leaves his wife, 
and then in p.c. dies. 

« * * 

R egarding that giant com cob, 
Matthew DeMong of Cudworth points 
out that there must be something wrong 
with Mr. Skidmore’s camera as it for¬ 
got to show the shadow of the cob. And 
by jove he’s right. Even a camera can’t 
commit the perfect crime. But it does 
its best. Take for example the scene 
below, sent us by a subscriber in B.C. 
The Canadian Post Card Co., of Tor¬ 
onto has a camera that shows up some 
strange doin’s, and this is what it found 
a pumpkin doing at Quesnel, B.C., or 
is it a watermellon? Anyway it grew 
under one end of the poultry house so 
that the eggs will run out at the other. 


A Prince George, B.C. subscriber 
writes: “I wonder if you would clip 
out another picture of Harvesting Wheat 
in Nebraska and send it. I was going to 
clip it out of my copy but I’ll be blest if 
I didn’t clip this blamed coupon first 
and ruined it. Hope this isn’t asking too 
much. I’d like to write you a nice letter 
complimenting you on your fine paper 
but I’m a dairy farmer and didn’t even 
have time to write this decent as you 
may see.” 

Of course we are glad to send another 
copy to a man who writes the way 
people talk. 

* * * 

N OW comes Saskatchewan with an 
entry in the early lambs and lots of 
them contest. Don M. Polden of Dayles- 
ford has a flock of 72 Suffolks. The first 
lamb was bom on January 26. By Feb. 
18 there were 59 lambs bom to 39 ewes 
which means 20 pairs of twins. Of the 
59 lambs, 55 are alive and O.K. Seven 
sets of twins arrived in succession. In 
one 24-hour period nine lambs were 
bom. Mr. Folden weighed and mea¬ 
sured one whopper at birth; it was 17 
inches high at the shoulder and weighed 
14% pounds. Of the 55 lambs not more 
than ten were taken to the house to be 
warmed up. Pretty good record, eh? 

* * * 

A GREAT setback has been suffered on 
the soybean front. Down in Spring- 
field, Ill., the authorities substituted a 
soybean composi¬ 
tion for metal in 
making car license 
plates. Worthy ob¬ 
ject, but the dogs 
spoiled things by 
sabotaging the 
plates. They soon 
found out that 
they were edible. 

One was charged 
with destroying 25 
license plates. Fur¬ 
thermore it in¬ 
creased the nuis¬ 
ance of dogs chas¬ 
ing cars. Spring- 
field dogs are as 
pro-Nazi as the 
Canadian dogs, 
which began 

carrying back home the bones which 
had been laboriously collected and piled 
near the elevators for shipment to the 
glue factories. 

* * * 

I S this a record? Youthful Robert 
Charlton, 14 (we’ll bet his people call 
him Bobby), of Millicent, Alta., wants 
the world to know that they have early 
born lambs on their place and lots of 
them. “Here are some facts,” he says. 
“December 28, one ewe with twins. From 
January 1 to 8, six more ewes with 
twins. From January 8 to February 17, 
60 more lambs and all these are twins 
with the exception of 10. We lost 10 
all told, but not bad, considering the 24 
below Alberta weather.” 

Not bad, we’ll say. Alberta goes one 
up. 
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